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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  McLEAN.  JR.. 

PRESIDENT  JUDGE  OF  LUZERNE 

COUNTY 

Thru  the  death  of  Judge  McLean 
the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  mem- 
bers and  one  whose  absence  will  be 
keenly  felt  by  his  hosts  of  friends 
and  associates. 

His  own  beautiful  home,  with  its 
private  driveway  extending  for  a 
mile  thru  virgin  hemlock,  and  its 
picturesque  lake,  was  in  itself  a 
magnificent  park.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  been  delighted  to  know 
that  the  giant  forest  sentinels  in  the 
tract  adjoining  were  to  be  preserved 
for  posterity  and  that  Ricketts  Glen, 
with  its  many  beautiful  falls,  was  to 
give  pleasure  in  the  coming  years  to 
many  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  have  the  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  generous  hospitality 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  McLean,  when  a 
group  interested  in  forestry  were  in- 
vited to  their  home,  and  lunched  on 
the  greensward  with  many  of  Wilkes 
Barre's  leading  citizens,  who  had 
been  invited  to  meet  them. 

And  again,  when  this  city  was 
chosen  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Parks  Association,  its 
members  were  royally  entertained 
by  the  Judge  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  William   Ricketts. 

The  members  have  joined  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  his  memory  and  have 
sent  their  message  of  sympathy  to 
his  family  in  their  hour  of  bereave- 
ment. 

It  is  their  only  wish  that  he  might 
have  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  his 
labor  and  that  his  heart  might  have 
been  gladdened  at  the  pleasure  he 
was  to  give  to  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  denied  this  con- 
tact with  Nature  at  her  best. 


H  I T  HER    &    YON 

RICKETT'S   GLEN 

For  years  many  persons  have 
hoped  that  Rickett's  Glen  might  be 
purchased  by  the  state  and  des- 
ignated as  a  park  for  the  enjoyment 
and  benefit  of  its  people. 

Some  persons  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  seeking  this  end,  an  in- 
terest in  which  this  paper  has  glad- 
ly joined. 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive  evidence 
that  realization  of  this  hope  becomes 
a  probability  through  steps  taken  by 
the  state  looking  toward  purchase  of 
the  glen  and  a  surrounding  tract, 
covering  13,000  acres  in  all. 

Located  in  the  North  Mountain 
region,  in  Sullivan,  Wyoming,  Co- 
lumbia and  Luzerne  Counties,  acces-- 
sible  from  Bloomsburg,  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Williamsport,  Rickett's 
offers  an  enchanting  series  of  mighty 
waterfalls  in  a  deeply  cut  gorge, 
several  lakes,  a  large  stand  of  virgin 
forest  and  limitless  possibilities  for 
development  as  a  recreational  center 
capable  of  accommodating  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  visitors  in  a  single 
day. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  which  announces  that  the 
state  has  acquired  an  option  look- 
ing toward  purchase  of  the  property, 
is  too  modest  in  its  estimate  of  its 
importance.  It  says  that  the  glen 
"rivals  in  beautv  the  famous  Watkins 
Glen  area  in  New  York."  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  visitors  that,  while 
the  two  glens  differ  in  character  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  rock 
formation  from  which  they  resulted, 
Rickett's  Glen  surpasses  New  York's 
famous  glen  in  both  beauty  and  in- 
terest. 

One  of  its  greatest  attractions 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
pletely unspoiled.  It  remains  in  a 
natural  state.  Dr.  James  M.  Bogar- 
dus,    secretarv   of   the     Forests  and 
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Waters,  says  that  his  department 
will  "try  to  preserve  the  enchant- 
ing picture  for  posterity."  We  trust 
that  this  is  a  promise  that  develop- 
ment of  the  park  to  make  it  more 
readily  available  to  the  public  will 
not  involve  "improvements"  which 
will  have  the  unfortunate  result  of 
introducing  jarring  artificiality  into 

the  picture. 

— Williamsport  Sun. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written, 
we  have  been  informed  that  this 
tract  has  been  optioned  and  contract 
signed  which  means  that  it  will 
definitely  become  State  property. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  where 
the  lakes  exist  will  be  developed  and 
used  for  family  picnic  areas,  cabin 
areas,  renting  areas,  bathing  beach 
and  basket  picnicking. 

Later  a  golf  course  may  be  built 
and  a  hotel  on  the  highest  point 
overlooking  both  Lake  Leigh  and 
Lake  Jean  is  a  possibility. 

The  Bureau  of  Parks  will  not 
make  any  developments  from  the 
head  of  the  Glens  to  the  main  high- 
way No.  115,  but  will  keep  it  intact 
in  its  natural  existing  state  of  pre- 
servation and  of  beauty. 

Three  other  areas,  two  in  the 
Pittsburgh  region  and  one  in  the 
Philadelphia  region  will  probably  be 
purchased  in  the  near   future. 

FOR    MORE   STATE    PARKS 

The  public  has  demonstrated  its 
interest  in  the  Loyalsock  Creek 
Valley  in  such  degree  that  it  goes 
without  saying  that  public  approval 
is  aroused  by  the  announcement  of 
the  intention  of  C.  S.  Whipple,  of 
Barbours,  to  present  to  the  state, 
for  park  purposes,  a  75-acre  area  on 
the  Creek,  near  Barbours,  notable 
for  a  siand  of  virgin  hemlock  tim- 
ber. 

Described  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  in  a  surpassingly  beauti-- 
ful  valley,  the   tract  should  be   ac- 


cepted and  developed  by  the  state 
as  an  addition  to  the  areas  dedicated 
to  public  use,  since  more  and  more 
land  in  the  Loyalsock  region  is  com- 
ing under  private  restriction. 

Another  interesting  suggestion  for 
a  state  park  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  Williasmport  is  advanced 
by  business  men  of  Troy,  who  would 
like  to  see  the  state  create  a  park  at 
Mount  Pisgah,  on  Armenia  Moun- 
tain. The  very  names  are  a  distinc- 
tion, but  the  area  has  more  than 
such  names  to  make  it  attractive. 
It  was  once  a  noted  "view  place," 
famous  for  its  wide  panorama  in  two 
states.  Its  description  indicates  that 
it  is  just  such  a  place  as  the  populous 
common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  setting  aside,  in  all  parts 
of  its  domain,  for  the  pleasure,  re- 
creation and  health  of  its  people. 

— Williamsport   Sun, 


Those  of  us  who  attended  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association  at  Reading  in 
June,  learned  of  the  sad  need  of 
more  recreational  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  need  for  planning  for 
recreational  use  of  Parks  was  em- 
phasized over  and  over  during  the 
conference.  Here  are  a  few  interest- 
ing remarks  by  those  on  the  pro- 
gram: 

Markley  Stevenson,  Landscape 
Architect,  formerly  with  National 
Park  Service — "79  per  cent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's parks  should  be  located 
within  our  metropolitan  districts — 
we  have  practically  none.  There  is 
a  need  for  qualified,  technically- 
trained  persons  for  administrating 
parks." 

Eric  Von  Hausswolff,  Chief  of 
Planning,  State  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters — "People  appre- 
ciate a  well  kept  park,  but  not  an 
undeveloped  one." 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Pennsylva- 
nia   Publicity    Commission — "Those 
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of  us  who  are  planning  parks,  should 
put  them  on  a  business  basis.  We 
know  that  anything,  such  as  a  well 
planned  park  which  attracts  people 
to  a  place,  is  a  good  business  invest- 
ment." 

*     •»      # 

The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion's Year  Book  shows  1280  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  using  local  funds  for  recrea- 
tion under  leadership,  with  3067 
full  -  time  year  -  round  permanent 
leaders.  The  number  of  Recreation 
Boards  increased  in  1937 — 22  per 
cent  over  1936.  This  all  goes  to 
show  the  increasing  interest  through- 
out the  Country  in  public  recreation ! 

The  Federal  government  is  taking 
an  active  interest  in  hiking,  skiing, 
camp  grounds  and  primitive  areas. 
There  have  been  appointed  through 
the  National  Park  Service  regional 
advisory  committees  in  all  of  the 
principal  mountain  recreation  areas 
of  the  nation  who  will  assist  in  for- 
mulating policies  and  practices  for 
these  areas. 

A  short  time  ago  in  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  a  group  of  citizens 
protested  the  legality  of  a  Bond 
Issue  to  create  new  recreation  facili- 
ties. This  case  was  taken  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  decision  was 
handed  down,  that  recreation  facili- 
ties xcere   considered  a  necessity   to 

good  Government  service. 
*     *      ^ 

Wanted  —  Auxiliary  Penna.  Parks 
Association  Clubs  in  every  county 
of  tlie  state.  Purposes — to  get 
members  for  our  State  organiza- 
tion, to  exchange  views  on  methods 
of  securing  more  large  State  Park 
areas,  to  organize  for  work  with 
local  representatives  in  our  Legis- 
lature and  get  them  enthused  over 
our  great  needs,  to  take  the  skep- 
tical to  visit  one  or  more  of  the 
splendid  New  York  State  Parks, 
to  gather  up  and  send  to  us   for 
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publication  in  our  "Park  News 
items  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
to  approach  wealthy  citizens  who 
may  own  most  desirable  lands 
suitable  for  park  purposes,  to 
determine  whether  they  would  be 
interested  in  giving  such  to  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  held  for  all 
time  as  living  monuments  to  their 
foresight  and  generosity  in  pro- 
viding delightful  recreational  areas 
for  their  fellow  citizens,  and  for 
many  other  park  purposes  which 
would  develop  as  a  result  of  group 

thought  and  activities. 

*  *      * 

Norwood,  Pa.  borough  voters  in 
the  recent  election  authorized  the 
purchase  of  4-0  acres  of  land  for  a 
recreation  center  at  a  cost  of  $7,500 
by  a  poll  of  695  to  247,  and  also 
authorized  borrowing  money  for  the 
project.  Just  one  more  link  in  the 
big  chain  of  park  areas  now  forming 

within  our  Commonwealth. 

*  *      * 

It  is  reported  that  our  newly  elect- 
ed governor,  Arthur  H.  James, 
for  recreation  hikes  four  miles  a  day 
when  he  is  home.  In  the  summer  it 
has  been  his  custom  to  go  over  to 
Harvey's  Lake,  14  miles  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  rows  a  boat, 
swims  and  chops  wood.  In  winter 
he  goes  ice-skating,  and  can  manage 
the  figure-stuff. 

What  a  wonderful  leader  he  will 
make  in  the  present  forward  move- 
ment to  acquire  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  State  Park  areas  needed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  the  great   out-of-doors   which   he 

so  loves. 

«     «      « 

Linesville. — Established  by  the 
State  Game  Commission,  the  Pvma- 
tuning  Waterfowl  Refuge  and  Edu- 
cational Museum,  located  on  Ford 
Island,  Crawford  County,  a  mile 
south  of  here,  were  dedicated  by  offi- 
cials    of     the     Game     Commission, 
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Saturday,  October  15.  While  the 
Pvmatuning  Migratory  Bird  and 
Upland  Game  Refuge  was  estab- 
lished In  1935,  the  Educational  Mu- 
seum and  Refuge  Headquarters  were 
not  completed  until  recently.  lUe 
Museum  was  established  as  an  edu- 
cational undertaking  in  connection 
with  Pennsylvania's  first  migratory 
waterfowl  refuge.  It  contains  eight 
large  display  cases  in  which  are  ex- 
hibited about  two  hundred  specimeris 
of  waterfowl  and  shorebirds,  includ- 
ing some  rare  species. 

— Penna.  Planning. 
*  *  * 
During  the  week  of  October  3rd, 
the  25th  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Pittsburgh.  About 
1500  people  from  the  Recreation 
Field  and  from  all  over  the  United 
States  attended.  In  addition  to  the 
series  of  discussions  on  various 
phases  of  recreation  and  papers  by 
outstanding  workers  in  the  field,  in- 
teresting trips  were  made  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Pittsburgh  Recrea- 
tion Department,  Pittsburgh  City 
Park  System  and  Allegheny  County 

Park  System. 

*  *      ♦ 

"We  must  realize  that  in  park 
work  we  are  dealing  with  conserya- 
tion  in  its  broadest  meaning.  Our 
job  concerns  not  only  conseryation 
"of  natural  resources,  but  conserva- 
tion of  human  resources." 

— Conrad  L.  JVirth. 

*  *      * 

What  a  state  park  isn't:  A  place 
to  dress  up,  be  formal  and  uncom- 
fortable. What  a  state  park  is: 
A  place  to  dress  comfortably,  rest, 
exercise,  learn  nature  lore  without 
exertion  and  with  interest,  and  for- 
get your  troubles. 
i      *^  *     *      * 

It  is  a  field  of  rocks,  rocks  and 
more  rocks  which  gives  first  yisitors 
to  newly-opened  Hickory  Run  Na- 
tional Forest  Recreational  area,  just 


south  of  White  Haven,  Pa.,  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  glimpsing  one  ot 
nature's  "Believe  It  or  Nots." 

On  the  northwestern  fringe  ot  the 
Poconos,  in  Carbon  county,  this 
bumper  crop  of  rocks  which  would 
put  any  rock  garden  to  shame, 
stretches  over  400  acres  out  of  an 
otherwise    densely    forested    13,000 

acres. 

The  park,  the  newest  of  five  na- 
tional forest  preserves  located  in 
Pennsylvania  and  soon  to  be  turned 
oyer  to  the  State,  was  once  the 
private  hunting  and  fishing  paradise 
of  the  late  General  Harry  C.  Trex- 
ler    AUentown   multi-millionaire. 

beer  are  so  plentiful  that  they 
present  a  serious  traflic  problem  to 
motorists  using  the  new  macadam 
highway  and  intersecting  roads 
which  have  been  blazed  through  the 
preserve.  Hickory  Run  and  Mud 
Run,  two  wide  streams  which  take  a 
winding  course  through  to  the  Le- 
high river,  are  dotted  by  colonies  of 

beayer. 

The  freakish  irregular  oval-shaped 
Boulder  Bed  is  said  to  be  a  hang- 
oyer  from  the  Ice  Age. 

In  the  center  of  this  oval,  from 
which  the  boulders  spread  nearly  a 
mile  in  any  direction,  is  a  spring  of 
pure,  cold  water. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  new  National  Recreational  De- 
monstration Area  is  115  miles  over 
Route  309  to  Lehighton,  Mauch 
Chunk,  to  Hudsondale  where,  on 
leaving  Route  309,  one  makes  a  right 
turn  to  Weatherly  and  White  Haven, 
the  latter  only  three  miles  from  the 
park.  A  special  section  of  the  park 
has  been  set  aside  for  trailer  tour- 
ists. 

Three  camps  are  now  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  new  park.  Camp 
No.  1  contains  54-  buildings,  includ- 
ing commodious  log  cabins,  a  recrea- 
tion hall  and  a  bath  house  equipped 
with  showers.   About  150  people  can 
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be  accommodated.  Eyery  camp  has 
its  own  swimming  pool.  The  two 
other  camps  each  haye  accommoda- 
tions for  200  people. 


TOBOGGAN  SLIDE  IN  STATE 
PARK 

Black  Moshannon  Park,  located 
in  Centre  County,  will  haye  a  tobog- 
gan slide  this  winter,  according  to 
Secretary  James  F.  Bogardus,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

Developed  around  the  most  stra- 
tegic points  of  a  beautiful  260-acre 
lake,  Black  Moshannon  Park  is 
ideally  situated  for  water  sports  in 
summer,  and  many  outdoor  sports 
in  winter. 

Skating  and  ice  hockey  haye  been 
popular  at  Black  Moshannon  in  the 
past  two  winters,  and  the  addition 
of  the  toboggan  slide  will  complete 
dey^elopment  of  the  Park  for  winter 
sports. 

Black  Moshannon  Park  also  has 
the  only  State-owned  Skeet  shoot  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  skeet  course 
is  regulation  in  every  respect,  and 
attracts  thousands  of  sportsmen 
throughout  the  summer  months. 

In  addition  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred picnic  tables,  benches,  fire- 
places, shelters  and  latrines,  there 
is  also  a  large  recreation  building 
located  at  Black  Moshannon.  Near 
this  there  is  a  boat  dock  with  boats 
for  hire,  a  bathhouse  and  a  conces- 
sion building. 

For  the  oyer-night  yisitor  or  week- 
end yacationists  there  are  cabins 
of  one,  two  and  three  rooms. 

There  are  two  miles  of  road  run- 
ning through  the  park  which  makes 
all  points  of  interest  easily  acces- 
sible. 


RECREATIONAL  AREA  FOR 
KILMER  STATE  FOREST 

A  beautiful,  natural  countryside 
high  in  the  mountains  of  Joyce  Kil- 
mer State  Forest,  1 1  miles  west  of 
Mifflinburg,    will    be    developed    by 


CCC  members  into  one  of  Central 
Pennsylvania's  finest  recreational 
areas. 

Plans  call  for  building  of  a  lake, 
five  to  thirteen  acres  long,  suitable 
for  swimming,  fishing  and  boating  in 
the  summer  and  for  skating  in  the 
winter.  A  number  of  cabins  are  to 
be  erected  around  the  shore  and 
rented  to  campers.  Fireplaces,  bath- 
houses and  other  facilities  are  to  be 
added  ultimately. 

District  Forester  S.  W.  Chubb, 
originator  of  the  plan,  said  finances 
for  the  project  would  come  from  the 
regular  allotment  for  the  CCC  camp 
at  Weikert. 

Chubb  said  the  area  would  proyide 
a  suitable  site  for  ski  and  toboggan 
runs,  and  could  be  used  ideally  for 
winter  sports  by  Susquehanna  and 
Bucknell  Universities  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Good,  hard-surfaced  roads  lead  to 
and  from  the  area  which  is  along 
State  Route  45.  There  is  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  electricity  and  telephone 
service. 


A  recent  survey  in  one  of  our 
larger  cities  in  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  the  functions  of  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Agencies,  set  up  the 
following  basic  principles  regarding 
public  programs : 

1.  Accommodate  maximum  persons 
possible  with  available  facilities. 

2.  Provide  common  and  equivalent 
services  for  all  persons  in  the 
community. 

3.  Have  as  general  objectives — 
wholesome  play,  health  and  edu- 
cation for  leisure. 

*     *      * 

A  recent  broadcast  featured  a 
talk  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  at  the  dedication 
of  a  new  park  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
St.  Louis  has  just  been  the  recipient 
of  a  donation  of  3000  acres  of  land 
for  a  park  •with  a  very  sizable  en- 
dowment for  its  maintenance. 

"A  GIFT  OF  LAND  IS  A  GIFT 
ETERNAL." 


PENNSYLVANIA'i\  BEAUTIFUL  STATE 


LET'S  KEEP  IT  THAT  WAY/ 


Nature  has  set  the  Pennsylvania  scene  in  a 
wealth  of  beauty.  And  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  keenly  alive  in  developing  its  natural  en- 
vironment for  your  pleasure  and  convenience. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  only  an  hour  or  so 
away  is  one  of  the  great  State  Parks,  complete 
with  every  facility  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation 
and  amusement.  Use  them— and  leave  them  as 
you  found  them,  for  others  to  enjoy.  That's  good 
citizenship  at  its  best! 


30,000   MILES  OF   FINE  HIGHWAYS   BECKON   YOU 
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INDIANA'S   STATE   PARK   GROUP 

CAMPS    SERVE    THOUSANDS 

OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Record    Number    of    Reservations 

Made  for  Past  Season  With  Over 

Twenty   Groups   Listed — 

Five  Cannp   Units 

Group  camping  facilities  in  the 
Indiana  State  Parks  made  it  possible 
for  approximately  ten  thousand  boys 
and  girls  to  enjoy  low-cost  vacation 
outings  during   1937. 

Popularity  of  these  camps  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  recent  years  and 
more  than  twenty  organizations 
made  reservations  for  use  of  the 
state  park  group  camps  during  1938. 
Several  of  these  groups  were  from 
outside  Indiana,  adding  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  visitors  attracted  to 
the  state  parks  by  their  scenic  beau- 
ty and  the  completeness  of  the  facili- 
ties which  they  provide. 

Five  group  camp  units,  each  com- 
pletely equipped  with  bunk  houses, 
mess  halls,  kitchens,  administrative 
headquarters,  dishes  and  other  fur- 
nishings, are  maintained  in  the  In- 
diana state  parks.  Three  of  these 
units  are  at  McCormick's  Creek 
state  park,  one  is  at  Pokagon  state 
park  and  the  third  is  at  Indiana 
Dunes  state  park.  A  fourth  camp 
unit,  at  Shakamak  state  park,  is 
occupied  by  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  which  is  engaged  in  an 
extensive  improvement  program 
there. 


The  three  camp  units  at  McCor- 
mick's Creek  park  have  been  de- 
signed for  use  by  groups  of  various 
sizes  and  are  locatcci  m  sucii  a  man- 
ner that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  various  groups.  Here  the  camp- 
ers can  avail  themselves  of  the  na- 
ture guide  for  studies  and  lectures 
on  plant  and  animal  life  and  find  the 
natural  history  museum  of  particular 
interest.  The  swimming  pool,  hik- 
ing trails,  bridle  paths  and  other 
recreational  facilities  of  the  park  are 
at  their  disposal. 

The  unit  at  Pokagon  state  park 
is  occupied  from  June  until  Septem- 
ber by  Camp  Pokagon,  a  privately 
operated  summer  camp  for  boys.  It 
is  available  for  other  groups  before 
and  after  the  camp  period.  Located 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  Snow  Lake 
and  in  a  wooded  section  of  this  scenic 
state  park,  the  camp  setting  attracts 
many  visitors.  A  nature  guide  is 
available  at  this  park  and  there  are 
riding  stables,  while  the  camp  has 
its  own  bathing  beach  and  pier. 

Newest  of  the  state  park  group 
camps  is  that  located  at  Dunes  state 
park  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Buildings  in  the 
camp  are  suggestive  of  the  Indian 
tribes  which  once  occupied  the  region 
and  are  decorated  with  Indian  sym- 
bols. Here  too  the  group  campers 
have  the  services  of  a  nature  guide 
for  hikes  and  lectures  in  an  area 
which  is  noted  among  botanists  and 
naturalists  for  its  varied  species  of 
animal  and  plant  life.  Across  the 
dunes  from  the  camp,  the  sloping, 
sandy  beach  is  an  ideal  place  for 
bathing. 

Requests  for  group  camp  reserva- 
tions for  the  past  season  were  re- 
ceived earlier  and  in  greater  num- 
ber this  year  than  in  the  past. 
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A    typical    gathering    around    the    firepi 
Park.     This   is   a  favorite   winter   resort 

THE  PARK  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
LAND  OWNER 

Wm.   J.   Serrill 

Editor's  Note — Although  this  most 
excellent  article  makes  particular 
reference  to  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
and  to  County  Parks  and  Parkzcays, 
it  also  has  a  strong  bearing  upon 
State  Park  Development  within  the 
Metropolitan    areas     of    our    State. 

PART  I 

The  leading  citizens  of  any  sub- 
urban community  are  commonly  the 
owners  of  real  estate  in  the  com- 
munity. They  are  the  principal  tax 
payers.  Their  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions are  important  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  public  opinion  of  the 
community.  The  success  of  the  park 
movement  is  dependent  on  the  gain- 
ing of  a  favorable  public  opinion. 
The  Park  Board,  one  of  whose  func- 
tions is  to  stimulate  a  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  parks, 
thus  realizes  that  it  must  secure  the 
friendship  and  assistance  of  the  land 
owners  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  at- 
taining its  object. 

Now,  how  can  it  accomplish  this? 
The  Park  Board  realizes  the  power- 


Courtesy  Dept.  Conservation  of  Ind. 
ace  at  Pottawatomi  Inn,  Pokagon  State 
for   Indiana,   Ohio  and  Michigan. 

ful  sentiment  which  generally  ad- 
heres to  the  ownership  of  land.  This 
sentiment  is  jealous  of  interference, 
it  resents  disturbance,  it  is  suspicious 
of  the  motives  and  designs  of  any 
one  who  proposes  a  change  in  the 
neighborhood.  Consequently  to  tell 
a  land  owner  that  a  part  of  his  land 
has  been  planned  as  a  prospective 
park  frequently  will  instantly  arouse 
his  active  opposition.  He  will  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  land  is  to 
be  forcibly  taken  from  him.  His 
natural  friendship  for  what  he  has 
vaguely  regarded  as  a  beneficent 
movement  will  be  changed  to  enmity. 
And  moreover,  the  other  land  owners 
in  the  community,  those  whose  land 
is  untouched  by  any  park  plan,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  powerful  sen- 
timent above  mentioned,  will  sym- 
pathize with  him;  they  too  will  be 
estranged.  The  Park  Board  is  thus 
in  danger  of  losing  the  friendship 
and  assistance  of  the  very  element 
in  the  community  whose  sympathy 
and  aid  it  is  most  in  need  of.  How 
can  this  fatal  contingency  be  avoid- 
ed? 

The  Park  Board's  answer  is  that 
it  can  be  avoided  by  a  full  explana- 
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INDIANA'S   STATE    PARK   GROUP 

CAMPS    SERVE    THOUSANDS 

OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Record    Number    of    Reservations 

Made  for  Past  Season  With  Over 

Twenty   Groups   Listed — 

Five   Camp   Units 

Group  cani})injif  facilities  in  the 
Indiana  State  Parks  made  it  possible 
for  a))proxiniately  ten  thousand  boys 
and  girls  to  enjoy  low-cost  vacation 
outings   during    1937. 

Popularity  of  these  cam])s  has  in- 
creased ra])idlv  in  recent  vears  and 
more  than  twenty  organizations 
made  reservations  for  use  of  the 
state  ])ark  group  camps  during  1938. 
Several  of  these  groui)s  were  from 
outside  Indiana,  adding  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  visitors  attracted  to 
the  state  i)arks  by  their  scenic  beau- 
ty and  the  completeness  of  the  facili- 
ties which   they  j)rovide. 

Five  group  camp  units,  each  com- 
pletely equi])])ed  witii  bunk  houses, 
mess  halls,  kitchens,  administrative 
headquarters,  dishes  and  other  fur- 
nishings, are  maintained  in  the  In- 
diana state  parks.  Three  of  these 
units  are  at  McCormick's  Creek 
state  park,  one  is  at  Pokagon  state 
park  and  the  third  is  at  Indiana 
Dunes  state  park.  A  fourth  camp 
unit,  at  Shakamak  state  park,  is 
occu])ied  by  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  which  is  engaged  in  an 
extensive  improvement  program 
there. 


The  three  cam])  units  at  McCor- 
mick's Creek  park  have  been  de- 
signed for  use  by  groups  of  various 
sizes  and  arc  located  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  various  groups.  Here  the  camp- 
ers can  avail  themselves  of  the  na- 
ture guide  for  studies  and  lectures 
on  plant  and  animal  life  and  find  the 
natural  history  museum  of  particular 
interest.  The  swimming  pool,  hik- 
ing trails,  bridle  paths  and  other 
recreational  facilities  of  the  park  are 
at  their  disposal. 

The  unit  at  Pokagon  state  park 
is  occupied  from  June  until  Septem- 
ber by  Camp  Pokagon,  a  privately 
operated  summer  camp  for  boys.  It 
is  available  for  other  groups  before 
and  after  the  camp  y)eriod.  Located 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  Snow  Lake 
and  in  a  wooded  section  of  this  scenic 
state  park,  the  camp  setting  attracts 
many  visitors.  A  nature  guide  is 
available  at  this  park  and  there  are 
riding  stables,  while  the  camp  has 
its  own  bathing  beach  and  pier. 

Newest  of  the  state  park  group 
camps  is  that  located  at  Dunes  state 
park  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Buildings  in  the 
camp  are  suggestive  of  the  Indian 
tribes  which  once  occupied  the  region 
and  are  decorated  with  Indian  sym- 
bols. Here  too  the  group  campers 
have  the  services  of  a  nature  guide 
for  hikes  and  lectures  in  an  area 
which  is  noted  among  botanists  and 
naturalists  for  its  varied  species  of 
animal  and  plant  life.  Across  the 
dunes  from  the  camp,  the  sloping, 
sandy  beach  is  an  ideal  place  for 
batliing. 

Requests  for  group  camp  reserva- 
tions for  the  past  season  were  re- 
ceived earlier  and  in  greater  num- 
ber this  year  than  in  the  past. 
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A  typical  gathering  around  the  fireplace  at  Pottawatomi  Inn,  Pokagon  State 
Park.     This   is   a  favorite  winter   resort  for   Indiana,    Ohio   and  Michigan. 


THE  PARK  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
LAND  OWNER 

Wm.    J.   Serrill 

Editor's  Note — Although  this  most 
excellent  article  makes  particular 
reference  to  Delarcare  County,  Pa. 
and  to  County  Parks  and  Parkways, 
it  also  has  a  strong  hearing  upon 
State  Park  Development  within  the 
Metropolitan     areas     of    our    State. 

PART  I 

The  leading  citizens  of  anv  sub- 
urban  community  are  commonly  the 
owners  of  real  estate  in  the  com- 
munity. They  are  the  principal  tax 
payers.  Their  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions are  important  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  public  opinion  of  the 
community.  The  success  of  the  park 
movement  is  dependent  on  the  gain- 
ing of  a  favorable  public  opinion. 
The  Park  Board,  one  of  whose  func- 
tions is  to  stimulate  a  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  parks, 
thus  realizes  that  it  must  secure  the 
friendship  and  assistance  of  the  land 
owners  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  at- 
taining its  object. 

Now,  how  can  it  accomplish  this? 
The  Park  Board  realizes  the  power- 


ful sentiment  which  generally  ad- 
heres to  the  ownership  of  land.  This 
sentiment  is  jealous  of  interference, 
it  resents  disturbance,  it  is  suspicious 
of  the  motives  and  designs  of  any 
one  who  proposes  a  change  in  the 
neighborhood.  Consequently  to  tell 
a  land  owner  that  a  })art  of  his  land 
has  been  planned  as  a  prospective 
park  frequently  will  instantly  arouse 
his  active  opposition.  He  will  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  land  is  to 
be  forcibly  taken  from  him.  His 
natural  friendship  for  what  he  has 
vaguely  regarded  as  a  beneficent 
movement  will  be  changed  to  enmity. 
And  moreover,  the  other  land  owners 
in  the  community,  those  whose  land 
is  untouched  by  any  park  plan,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  powerful  sen- 
timent above  mentioned,  will  sym- 
pathize with  him;  they  too  will  be 
estranged.  The  Park  Board  is  thus 
in  danger  of  losing  the  friendship 
and  assistance  of  the  very  element 
in  the  community  whose  sympathy 
and  aid  it  is  most  in  need  of.  How 
can  this  fatal  contingency  be  avoid- 
ed.? 

The   Park  Board's  answer  is  that 
it  can  be  avoided  by  a  full  explana- 
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tion  of  the  principles  and  methods 
which  govern  the  acquisition  and 
establishment  of  parks.  Such  an  ex- 
planation follows: 

When  a  territory,  say  Delaware 
County,  has  been  "planned"  for  a 
park  system,  it  means  that  the  whole 
area  has  been  studied  as  to  its  na- 
tural features,  the  present  and  prob- 
able future  distribution  of  its  popu- 
lation and  its  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  neighboring  territories.  The 
result  is  a  Park  Plan  for  the  County, 
a  map  on  which  certain  areas,  deem- 
ed desirable  because  of  their  charac- 
teristics and  locations,  are  designatr 
ed  as  proposed  park  land,  the  whole 
being  of  such  extent  and  distribution 
as  to  form  a  wisely  designed  park 
system  fur  the  County.  Any  land 
owner  by  consulting  this  plan  may 
see  whether  any  of  his  own  land  has 
been  thus  planned  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

In  case  he  finds  it  has  been  so 
planned,  has  he  any  cause  for  alarm? 
By  no  means.  Is  there  any  danger 
that  his  land  may  be  forcibly  taken 
from  him?  Certainly  not.  The  plan 
and  the  execution  of  the  plan,  are 
two  quite  distinct  things.  The  form- 
er is  completed  at  the  outset;  it  is 
based  on  the  probable  needs  of  the 
county  through  a  long  term  of  years, 
a  term  by  no  means  limited  to  fifty 
years;  it  may  be  modified  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  County,  but,  substan- 
tially, it  is  complete  at  the  outset. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter,  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  the  actual  ac- 
quisition of  the  land,  is  a  gradual 
process,  extending  through  the 
years;  a  rapid  or  early  acquisition 
of  all  the  planned  land  is  undesir- 
able, and  would  be  altogether  im- 
practicable. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  a  point 
which  all  land  owners  should  clearly 
realize,  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Park  Board  not  to  force  any  owner 


to  part  with  his  land  against  his 
will.  The  Park  Board  is  a  perman- 
ently continuing  body;  it  need  be  in 
no  hurry;  it  can  afford  to  wait.  On 
the  other  hand  the  lives  of  the  own- 
ers of  land  are  limited  by  nature; 
changes  in  ownership  are  brought 
about  by  many  circumstances;  on 
the  average,  no  long  time  is  likely  to 
elapse  before  the  land  becomes  avail- 
able, with  the  consent  of  whoever  is 
then  the  owner;  that  is  no  long 
time  in  the  eyes  of  the  planner,  who 
must  take  a  long  view. 

Having  thus  by  its  declared  policy 
allayed  the  fears  and  alleviated  the 
suspicions  of  land  owners,  the  Park 
Board  seeks  their  cooperation.  It 
asks  the  owner  of  any  piece  of  plan- 
ned land  to  give  it  notice  before  any- 
thing is  done  on  said  land  (such  as 
cutting  down  trees,  erecting  build- 
ings, etc.),  which  would  injure  it 
for  park  purposes,  and  before  he 
makes  sale  of  the  planned  land.  Hav- 
ing planned  the  land  ultimately  to 
be  used  as  a  park,  the  Park  Board 
naturally  wishes  a  chance  to  confer 
and  negotiate  before  any  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  land.  And,  if  it  is  to 
be  sold,  the  Park  Board  would  like 
the  first  chance  to  purchase,  or  at 
least,  to  confer  with  the  owner 
prior  to,  or  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  this  re- 
quest for  cooperation  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable one. 

Especially  is  this  so  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  effect  of  converting 
some  of  a  man's  real  estate  into  a 
park  is  to  improve  the  value  of  the 
remainder  of  his  adjoining  land. 
The  knowledge  that  a  contiguous, 
or  neighboring  creek,  valley  or  par- 
cel of  scenic  land  is  to  be  kept  per- 
manently in  its  rural  condition,  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  tract  for 
residence  purposes.  Moreover,  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  well  planned 
park  system  in  a  county  has  a  mark- 
edly   beneficial    effect   on   all    land 


values  in  the  county.  These  are 
demonstrated  facts,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  many  communities  in  the 
country. 

The  Park  Movement  in  Delaware 
County  is  thus  revealed  as  something 
which     deserves     the    whole-hearted 
support  of  the  landowning  class.  By 
its  gradual,  tactful   methods   in   ex- 
tending the  park  system,  and  by  its 
positive    beneficial     effects    on   land 
values,  and  on  the  morale  and  health 
of  the  citizens,  it  must  appeal  fav- 
orably to  the  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  county.   No  man  need  fear 
that   the    Park   Board   will    disturb 
him  against  his  will.    No  man  need 
suspect    that    the    activities   of   the 
Park   Board   in   the   county    will   be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  him  and 
to  his  financial  interests. 

It  is   erroneous    to  look    upon   a 

•  park  system  as  some  so-called  hard- 

headed   persons   have   been    inclined 
to  do,  as  a  frill,  as  a  fad  of  nature 
lovers    and     seekers     after    beauty, 
worthwhile   maybe   as   an   ornament, 
but  not  an  essential  part  of  the  life 
of  the  people.    On  the  contrary,  out- 
door recreation,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  authorities,   ranks  in  the   same 
class    with   the    prime    essentials — 
good   food  in  ample  quantity,   com- 
fortable housing,  adequate  clothing; 
it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  health  and  morale  of 
the  masses,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
their  efliciency  in  industry.   As  Dela- 
ware County  increases  in  population 
and  no  community  is  growing  faster, 
it   must  maintain   a   park   system   in 
the  interest  of  its  prosperity. 

It  is  true  the  planners  have  en- 
deavored to  preserve  the  rural  beau- 
ty spots  in  the  county.  If,  in  provid- 
ing an  essential  service  to  the  popu- 
lation, beauty  may  be  thus  served, 
incidentally  as  it  were,  is  it  not  all 
to  the  good?  An  appreciation  of 
beauty   in   landscape   and  a   love   of 


the  outdoors  are  qualities  worth  cul- 
tivating in  the  youth  of  the  county. 
And,  considered  economically,  it  is 
better  to  preserve  existing  rural 
beauty  spots  than  to  permit  their 
spoilation  and  then  later,  to  under- 
take their  restoration. 

The  Park  Board  thus  expects  to 
protect  a  piece  of  prospective  park 
land   from    spoilation,   short   of   ac- 
tually  taking  possession,   by   means 
of    an   agreement    with   the   present 
owner,    by  the    terms  of  which  the 
owner  binds  himself,  his   heirs  and 
assigns,   not   to   disturb   the   natural 
condition  of  the  land,  by  building  on 
it,  or  cutting  trees,  or  other  change, 
without  due  notification,  and  not  to 
sell   the  land  without   first   offering 
it  to  the  Park  Board.    By  thus  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  piece  of  land  de- 
sired, now  practically  in  park  con- 
dition, will  remain  in  that  condition, 
and  having  a  refusal  on  its  ultimate 
purchase    or    acquisition,    the    Park 
Board,  having  accomplished  its   ob- 
ject of  preserving  the  property,  need 
be  in  no  hurry  to  take  over  the  land. 
The     actual     establishment    of    the 
park  and  the  opening  of  it  to  public 
use,   can   wait   until   the   owner,   his 
heirs    or    assigns,    is    ready    to    part 
with  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  will  not  this  pro- 
cess  so   long    delay   the   opening  of 
parks    that  the    present    generation 
will    obtain    no   benefit    from    them? 
Those  who  ask  this  question  should 
realize  that  not  all  land  owners  are 
sentimentally  attached  to  their  land 
and  dread  being  disturbed  in  their 
possession  of  it.   Many  are  glad,  nay, 
anxious    to   sell.     The     Park   Board 
anticipates  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing on  short  notice,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  present  owners,  all  the  land 
for  park  purposes  which  it  can  af- 
ford to  purchase.    It  is  indeed  a  for- 
tunate   circumstance    for    the    park 
movement  that  many  owners   refuse 
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to  sell.  The  immediate  purchase  by 
the  Park  Board  of  all  the  land  that 
is  planned  for  parks  would  be  quite 
impracticable.  However,  under  the 
method  described,  by  which  many 
owners  retain  their  land  into  the  in- 
definite future,  the  establishment  of 
parks  becomes  more  practicable. 
The  expenditures  for  park  land  are 
to  be  spread  through  the  years,  so 
as  not  too  greatly  strain  the  re- 
sources of  the  county.  The  longer 
any  family  retains  its  ownership  of 
the  planned  land,  the  better  are  the 
chances  of  that  piece  of  land  ul- 
timately becoming  park  land. 

Let  us  see  how  the  methods  which 
have  been  described  would  work  in 
practice  as  applied  to  the  conversion 
into  a  Stream  Valley  Park  of  one  of 
our  beautiful  creek  valleys  which  ex- 
tend across  the  county.    The  land  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  is  now  held, 
piece  by  piece,  by  different  owners. 
Practically  the  entire  length  of  the 
valley   is    "unimproved;"    it   lies   as 
nature  made  it,  wooded  slope  alter- 
nating with   open   field  or   meadow; 
it     is   in   park    condition   now.     The 
Park  Board  would  survey  the  valley, 
fixing  the  boundaries   of  the   future 
Stream  Valley  Park.    It  would  then 
negotiate  with  the  respective  owners 
agreements  of  the  form  already  des- 
cribed.   Nothing  further  would  then 
be  done,  until,  some  day,  one  of  the 
owners  notifies  the  Park  Board,  say, 
that  he    plans  to    sell  his    planned 
land,  or,  maybe,  that  he  plans  to  fell 
the  trees  and  start  a  stone  quarry  on 
the  slope  to  the  creek.   In  the  former 
case,  the  Park  Board  may  be  able  to 
postpone    acquisition   by   making   its 
standard  type  of  agreement  with  the 
new  owner;   in  the  latter   case,  the 
Park  Board  may  need  to  acquire  the 
property  in  order  to  preserve  it  in 
condition  for  a  park.    In  the  mean- 
time,  the   adjoining    owners     would 
not   be   effected.     Sooner     or     later, 
other   owners,   one   by  one,  will  go 


through   a   similar   process,   and   the 
Park  Board  will  thus  come  into  the 
possession    of     scattered    properties 
spread  along  the  valley.    The  open- 
ing of  the  valley  as  a  Stream  Valley 
Park  would  not  take  place  until  the 
Park  Board  owned  the  entire  valley, 
maybe  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
but  sections  of  the  valley  might  be 
opened  to  the  public  as  soon  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Park  Board,  it 
controls  a  sufficient  length  to  warrant 
such  opening.    Thus  no  owner  who 
is  attached  to  his  land  and  wants  to 
hold  it,  will  be  disturbed  as  long  as 
he  lives,   provided   he   does   not   at- 
tempt to  spoil  it.    At  the  same  time, 
the    Park    Board    has    successfully 
preserved  the  rural  character  of  the 
valley.    There  may  be  some  owners 
who  would  permit  a  foot  path,  bridle 
path,  or  even  a  paved  parkway  drive 
in   the   bed    of    the    valley,    through 
land  of  which   they  still  retain  the 
ownership. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked, 
"Suppose,  when  land  which  has  been 
planned  as  park  land  is  offered  to 
the  Park  Board,  and  investigation 
shows  that  it  must  be  purchased  at 
once  in  order  to  save  it — suppose  at 
that  juncture  the  Park  Board  is 
short  of  funds  and  is  therefore  not 
able  to  purchase?"  In  reply  it  may 
be  said  that  such  a  contingency  may 
possibly  arise;  it  may  be  that  the 
Park  Board  may  not  be  able  ultim- 
ately to  save  and  secure  for  park 
purposes  every  piece  of  land  which 
has  been  so  planned;  some  of  it  may 
be  lost.  Several  considerations,  how- 
ever, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  contingency  will  not  be  so  apt  to 
arise  as  at  first  glance  might  be  sup- 
posed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  County  can, 
in  the  long  run,  borrow  money  on 
very  reasonable  terms.  Its  bonds 
demand  a  low  rate  of  interest.  More- 
over, bonds  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  real  estate,  are  advisedly  relative- 


ly long  term  bonds.  Real  estate  is 
not  subject  to  depreciation,  decay 
or  obsolescence;   its   value  increases 
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with  the  growth  of  population.  Land 
purchased   for   park   purposes   is  in- 
tended   largely     for   the     benefit   of 
future  generations,  and  it  is  unjust 
to  charge  a  large  share  of  the  ex- 
pense of  purchase  to  one   (the  pre- 
sent)  generation;   short  term  bonds 
are  advisable   when  the  money   bor- 
rowed is  to  be  invested  in  relatively 
short    lived   structures,    as   highway 
paving  or  buildings;  they  are  not  in 
accordance  with   good   public   policy 
when  the  money  borrowed  is  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate.    A  piece  of 
land  used  as  a  park  increases  in  use- 
fulness,   public   benefit     and   money 
value,  with  the  growth  of  population 
around  it.    Now,  the  longer  the  term 
of  a  bond  issue,  the  smaller  is   the 
amortization  charge  against  the  an- 
nual budget.    It  is  evident  that  the 
County  may  make  a  given  sum,  when 
invested  in  land  for  park  purposes, 
go  a  long  way. 

Again,  depending  on  circumstances, 
the  County  may  sometimes  secure 
the  control  of  a  piece  of  land  with- 
out completely  paying  for  it  out- 
right; it  might  purchase  on  mort- 
gage, or  it  might  effect  a  lease,  with 
option  to  purchase  at  some  date  in 
the  future. 

Further,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  County's  problem  in 
purchasing  the  land  that  is  planned 
for  parks  is  immensely  simplified  by 
the  method  of  delayed  purchase 
which  has  been  described  above.  If, 
in  order  to  secure  all  this  land  the 
County  were  compelled  to  purchase 
it  at  once,  or  even  in  two  or  three 
years,  it  would  be  an  impracticable 
proposal.  But  fortunately,  many 
owners  or  families  will  want  to  re- 
tain their  ownership  for  many  years, 
and  the  County's  burden  is  thus 
lightened. 

(To    be   continued) 


Restoration  of  the  historically 
famous  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  a  $2,000,000  PWA 
allotment,  will  be  limited  to  the  22- 
mile  stretch  between  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  and  Seneca,  Md.,  pending 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  a  policy  regarding  the 
remaining  163  miles  to  Cumberland, 
Md. 

In  addition  to  the  $2,000,000 
PWA  grant,  an  extra  $500,000  was 
allotted  for  construction  work,  legal 
expenses  and  costs  of  surveying  the 
canal  bed. 

The  canal  survey,  which  will  be 
launched  as  soon  as  the  last  legal 
impediment  to  the  sale  has  been  re- 
moved, will  include  an  estimate  of 
needed  repair  work  required  to  re- 
store the  22  miles  to  Seneca  to  its 
former   physical   condition. 

At  the  present  time,  only  a  few 
proposals  for  the  entire  route  have 
been  considered  by  planning  officials. 

Most  of  the  22  miles  have  been 
inspected  and  preliminary  work  in 
shaping  the  canal  bed  together  with 
restoring  the  22  locks  between 
Georgetown  and  Seneca,  and  the  re- 
construction of  the  Seneca  feeder 
dam,  will  be  started  with  funds  from 
the  $500,000  grant.  Some  of  this 
work  will  be  done  by  CCC  enroUees 
who  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
general  restoration  program. 

The  Great  Falls  area  lends  itself 
ideally  to  diversity  in  the  types  of 
recreation,  picnicking  and  the  like, 
according  to  inclinations.  There 
would  be  the  scenic  splendor  of  the 
Falls,  and  a  panoramic  expanse  of 
the  palisades  of  the  Potomac  below 
within  easy  motoring  distance  from 
the  White  House. 

Planning  and  Civic  Comment, 
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Live  the  life  you'll  love— a  gay  and  care-free  holiday  at  a 
Pennsylvania  Winter  Resort.  You'll  enjoy  endless  thrills 
and  healthy  spills  in  a  setting  of  snow-capped  splendor. 
Plan  now  for  a  week-end  you'll  long  remember — the  best 
of  food  and  the  most  modern  of  accommodations!  •  Con- 
sult your  local  railroad  schedule  for  Snow  Trains  to  points 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  drive  in  on  safe  highways— cleared 
and  cindered. 

For  Sute  Map  and  Touring  Guide  Book  inquire  at 
your  local  Motor  Club  or  write: — Dept.  34,  Pennsyl- 
vania  Sute   Publicity    Commission,    Harrisburg,    Penna. 
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tion  of  the  principles  and  methods 
which  f^overn  the  acquisition  and 
cstablislnncnt  of  parks.  Such  an  ex- 
])Ianation   follows: 

When  a  territory,  say  Delaware 
County,  has  been  "planned"  for  a 
park  system,  it  means  that  the  whole 
area  has  been  studied  as  to  its  na- 
tural features,  the  present  and  prob- 
able future  distribution  of  its  popu- 
lation and  its  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  neighboring  territories.  The 
result  is  a  Park  Plan  for  the  County, 
a  map  on  which  certain  areas,  deem- 
ed desirable  because  of  their  charac- 
teristics and  locations,  are  designat.- 
ed  as  proposed  park  land,  the  whole 
being  of  such  extent  and  distribution 
as  to  form  a  wisely  designed  park 
system  for  the  County.  Any  land 
owner  by  consulting  this  plan  may 
see  whether  any  of  his  own  land  has 
been  thus  planned  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

In  case  he  finds  it  has  been  so 
planned,  has  he  any  cause  for  alarm? 
By  no  means.  Is  there  any  danger 
that  his  land  may  be  forcibly  taken 
from  him.^  Certainly  not.  The  plan 
and  the  execution  of  the  plan,  are 
two  quite  distinct  things.  The  form- 
er is  completed  at  the  outset;  it  is 
based  on  the  probable  needs  of  the 
county  through  a  long  term  of  years, 
a  term  by  no  means  limited  to  fifty 
years;  it  may  be  modified  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  County,  but,  substan- 
tially, it  is  complete  at  the  outset. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter,  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  the  actual  ac- 
quisition of  the  land,  is  a  gradual 
process,  extending  through  the 
years;  a  rapid  or  early  acquisition 
of  all  the  planned  land  is  undesir- 
able, and  would  be  altogether  im- 
practicable. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  a  point 
M^hich  all  land  owners  should  clearly 
realize,  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Park  Board  not  to  force  any  owner 


to  part  with  his  land  against  his 
will.  1  he  rafK  lioaru  is  a  perman- 
ently continuing  body;  it  need  be  in 
no  hurry;  it  can  afford  to  wait.  On 
the  other  hand  the  lives  of  the  own- 
ers of  land  are  limited  by  nature; 
changes  in  ownership  are  brought 
about  by  many  circumstances;  on 
the  average,  no  long  time  is  likely  to 
elapse  before  the  land  becomes  avail- 
able, with  the  consent  of  whoever  is 
then  the  owner;  that  is  no  long 
time  in  the  eyes  of  the  planner,  who 
must  take  a  long  view. 

Having  thus  by  its  declared  policy 
allayed  the  fears  and  alleviated  the 
suspicions  of  land  owners,  the  Park 
Board  seeks  their  cooperation.  It 
asks  the  owner  of  any  piece  of  plan- 
ned land  to  give  it  notice  before  any- 
thing is  done  on  said  land  (such  as 
cutting  down  trees,  erecting  build- 
ings, etc.),  which  would  injure  it 
for  park  purposes,  and  before  he 
makes  sale  of  the  planned  land.  Hav- 
ing planned  the  land  ultimately  to 
be  used  as  a  park,  the  Park  Board 
naturally  wishes  a  chance  to  confer 
and  negotiate  before  any  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  land.  And,  if  it  is  to 
be  sold,  the  Park  Board  would  like 
the  first  chance  to  purchase,  or  at 
least,  to  confer  with  the  owner 
prior  to,  or  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  this  re- 
quest for  cooperation  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable one. 

Especially  is  this  so  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  effect  of  converting 
some  of  a  man's  real  estate  into  a 
park  is  to  improve  the  value  of  the 
remainder  of  his  adjoining  land. 
The  knowledge  that  a  contiguous, 
or  neighboring  creek,  valley  or  par- 
cel of  scenic  land  is  to  be  kept  per- 
manently in  its  rural  condition,  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  tract  for 
residence  purposes.  Moreover,  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  well  planned 
park  system  in  a  county  has  a  mark- 
edly   beneficial    effect   on   all    land 
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values  in  the  county.  These  are 
demonstrated  facts,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  many  communities  in  the 
country. 

The  Park  Movement  in  Delaware 
County  is  thus  revealed  as  something 
which     deserves     the    whole-hearted 
support  of  the  landowning  class.  By 
its  gradual,   tactful   methods   in  ex- 
tending the  park  system,  and  by  its 
positive    beneficial     effects    on   land 
values,  and  on  the  morale  and  health 
of  the  citizens,  it  must  appeal  fav- 
orably to  the  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  county.   No  man  need  fear 
that   the     Park   Board  will    disturb 
him  against  his  will.    No  man  need 
suspect    that    the    activities   of   the 
Park   Board   in   the   county   will   be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  him  and 
to  his  financial  interests. 

It  is   erroneous    to  look    upon   a 
park  system  as  some  so-called  hard- 
headed   persons    have   been    inclined 
to  do,  as  a  frill,  as  a  fad  of  nature 
lovers    and    seekers     after     beauty, 
worthwhile  maybe  as   an   ornament, 
but  not  an  essential  part  of  the  life 
of  the  people.    On  the  contrary,  out- 
door recreation,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  authorities,   ranks  in   the   same 
class    with   the     prime    essentials — 
good   food   in  ample  quantity,   com- 
fortable housing,  adequate  clothing; 
it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  health  and  morale  of 
the  masses,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
their  efficiency  in  industry.   As  Dela- 
ware County  increases  in  population 
and  no  community  is  growing  faster, 
it  must  maintain   a   park  system   in 
the  interest  of  its  prosperity. 

It  is  true  the  planners  have  en- 
deavored to  preserve  the  rural  beau- 
ty spots  in  the  county.  If,  in  provid- 
ing an  essential  service  to  the  popu- 
lation, beauty  may  be  thus  served, 
incidentally  as  it  were,  is  it  not  all 
to  the  good.^  An  appreciation  of 
beauty  in   landscape   and  a   love   of 


the  outdoors  are  qualities  worth  cul- 
tivating in  the  youth  of  the  county. 
And,  considered  economically,  it  is 
better  to  preserve  existing  rural 
beauty  spots  than  to  permit  their 
spoilation  and  then  later,  to  under- 
take their  restoration. 

The  Park  Board  thus  expects  to 
protect  a  piece  of  prospective  park 
land    from    spoilation,   short   of   ac- 
tually  taking  possession,   by   means 
of    an    agreement    with   the   present 
owner,    by  the    terms  of  which  the 
owner  binds  himself,   his   heirs  and 
assigns,   not   to   disturb   the   natural 
condition  of  the  land,  by  building  on 
it,  or  cutting  trees,  or  other  change, 
without  due  notification,  and  not  to 
sell   the   land   without   first   offering 
it  to  the  Park  Board.    By  thus  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  piece  of  land  de- 
sired, now  practically  in   park   con- 
dition, will  remain  in  that  condition, 
and  having  a  refusal  on  its  ultimate 
purchase    or    acquisition,    the    Park 
Board,  having  accomplished  its  ob- 
ject of  preserving  the  property,  need 
be  in  no  hurry  to  take  over  the  land. 
The     actual     establishment    of    the 
park  and  the  opening  of  it  to  public 
use,   can   wait   until   the   owner,   his 
heirs    or    assigns,   is    ready   to    part 
with  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  will  not  this  pro- 
cess  so  long    delay  the  opening  of 
parks    that  the    present    generation 
will    obtain   no   benefit    from   them.^ 
Those  who  ask  this  question  should 
realize  that  not  all  land  owners  are 
sentimentally  attached  to  their  land 
and   dread  being  disturbed  in  their 
possession  of  it.   Many  are  glad,  nay, 
anxious    to   sell.     The     Park   Board 
anticipates  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing on  short  notice,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  present  owners,  all  the  land 
for  park  purposes  which  it  can  af- 
ford to  purchase.    It  is  indeed  a  for- 
tunate   circumstance    for    the    park 
movement  that  many  owners  refuse 
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to  sell.  The  immediate  purchase  by 
the  Park  Board  of  all  the  land  that 
is  planned  for  parks  would  be  quite 
impracticable.  However,  under  the 
method  described,  by  which  many 
owners  retain  their  land  into  the  in- 
definite future,  the  establishment  of 
parks  becomes  more  practicable. 
The  expenditures  for  park  land  are 
to  be  spread  through  the  years,  so 
as  not  too  greatly  strain  the  re- 
sources of  the  county.  The  longer 
any  family  retains  its  ownership  of 
the  planned  land,  the  better  are  the 
chances  of  that  piece  of  land  ul- 
timately becoming  park  land. 

Let  us  see  how  the  methods  which 
have  been  described  would  work  in 
practice  as  applied  to  the  conversion 
into  a  Stream  Valley  Park  of  one  of 
our  beautiful  creek  valleys  which  ex- 
tend across  the  county.  The  land  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  is  now  held, 
piece  by  piece,  by  different  owners. 
Practically  the  entire  length  of  the 
valley  is  "unimproved;"  it  lies  as 
nature  made  it,  wooded  slope  alter- 
nating with  open  field  or  meadow; 
it  is  in  park  condition  now.  The 
Park  Board  would  survey  the  valley, 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  future 
Stream  Valley  Park.  It  would  then 
negotiate  with  the  respective  owners 
agreements  of  the  form  already  des- 
cribed. Nothing  further  would  then 
be  done,  until,  some  day,  one  of  the 
owners  notifies  the  Park  Board,  say, 
that  he  plans  to  sell  his  planned 
land,  or,  maybe,  that  he  plans  to  fell 
the  trees  and  start  a  stone  quarry  on 
the  slope  to  the  creek.  In  the  former 
case,  the  Park  Board  may  be  able  to 
postpone  acquisition  by  making  its 
standard  type  of  agreement  with  the 
new  owner;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
Park  Board  may  need  to  acquire  the 
property  in  order  to  preserve  it  in 
condition  for  a  park.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  adjoining  owners  would 
not  be  effected.  Sooner  or  later, 
other   owners,   one   by   one,   will   go 


through  a  similar  process,  and  the 
Park  Board  will  thus  come  into  the 
possession  of  scattered  properties 
spread  along  the  valley.  The  open- 
ing of  the  valley  as  a  Stream  Valley 
Park  would  not  take  place  until  the 
Park  Board  owned  the  entire  valley, 
maybe  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
but  sections  of  the  valley  might  be 
opened  to  the  public  as  soon  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Park  Board,  it 
controls  a  sufficient  length  to  warrant 
such  opening.  Thus  no  owner  who 
is  attached  to  his  land  and  wants  to 
liold  it,  will  be  disturbed  as  long  as 
he  lives,  provided  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  spoil  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Park  Board  has  successfully 
preserved  the  rural  character  of  the 
valley.  There  may  be  some  owners 
who  would  permit  a  foot  path,  bridle 
path,  or  even  a  paved  parkway  drive 
in  the  bed  of  the  valley,  through 
land  of  which  they  still  retain  the 
ownership. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked, 
"Suppose,  when  land  which  has  been 
planned  as  park  land  is  offered  to 
the  Park  Board,  and  investigation 
shows  that  it  must  be  purchased  at 
once  in  order  to  save  it — suppose  at 
that  juncture  the  Park  Board  is 
short  of  funds  and  is  therefore  not 
able  to  purchase?"  In  reply  it  may 
be  said  that  such  a  contingency  may 
possibly  arise;  it  may  be  that  the 
Park  Board  may  not  be  able  ultim- 
ately to  save  and  secure  for  park 
purposes  every  piece  of  land  which 
has  been  so  planned;  some  of  it  may 
be  lost.  Several  considerations,  how- 
ever, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  contingency  will  not  be  so  apt  to 
arise  as  at  first  glance  might  be  sup- 
posed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  County  can, 
in  the  long  run,  borrow  money  on 
very  reasonable  terms.  Its  bonds 
demand  a  low  rate  of  interest.  More- 
over, bonds  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  real  estate,  are  advisedly  relative- 
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ly  long  term  bonds.     Real   estate   is 
not    subject    to    depreciation,    decay 
or  obsolescence;   its   value   increases 
with  the  growth  of  population.  Land 
purchased   for  park  purposes   is  in- 
tended   largely     for   the    benefit   of 
future  generations,  and  it  is  unjust 
to  charge  a  large  share  of  the  ex- 
pense of  purchase  to  one   (the  pre- 
sent)  generation;   short   term   bonds 
are  advisable  when  the  money  bor- 
rowed is  to  be  invested  in  relatively 
short    lived   structures,    as   highway 
paving  or  buildings;  they  are  not  in 
accordance   with   good   public   policy 
when  the  money  borrowed  is  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate.    A  piece  of 
land  used  as  a  park  increases  in  use- 
fulness,   public   benefit     and   money 
value,  with  the  growth  of  population 
around  it.    Now,  the  longer  the  term 
of  a  bond  issue,  the  smaller  is  the 
amortization  charge  against  the  an- 
nual budget.    It  is  evident  that  the 
County  may  make  a  given  sum,  when 
invested  in  land  for  park  purposes, 
go  a  long  way. 

Again,  depending  on  circumstances, 
the  County  may  sometimes  secure 
the  control  of  a  piece  of  land  with- 
out completely  paying  for  it  out- 
right; it  might  purchase  on  mort- 
gage, or  it  might  effect  a  lease,  with 
option  to  purchase  at  some  date  in 
the  future. 

Further,    it    should    not    be    over- 
looked that  the  County's  problem  in 
purchasing  the  land  that  is  planned 
for  parks  is  immensely  simplified  by 
the     method    of    delayed     purchase 
which  has  been  described  above.    If, 
in  order  to  secure  all   this  land  tlie 
County  were  compelled  to  purchase 
it  at  once,  or  even  in  two  or  three 
years,  it  would  be  an  impracticable 
proposal.      But     fortunately,     many 
owners  or  families  will  want  to  re^ 
tain  their  ownership  for  manv  vears, 
and     the     County's     burden    is    thus 
lightened. 

(To    he   continued) 


HISTORIC  CANAL  TO  BE 
RECREATION  UNIT 

Restoration  of  the  historically 
famous  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  a  $2,000,000  PWA 
allotment,  will  be  limited  to  the  22- 
mile  stretch  between  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  and  Seneca,  Md.,  pending 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  a  policy  regarding  the 
remaining  163  miles  to  Cumberland, 
Md. 

In  addition  to  the  $2,000,000 
PWA  grant,  an  extra  $500,000  was 
allotted  for  construction  work,  legal 
expenses  and  costs  of  surveying  the 
canal  bed. 

The  canal  survey,  which  will  be 
launched  as  soon  as  the  last  legal 
impediment  to  the  sale  has  been  re- 
moved, will  include  an  estimate  of 
needed  repair  work  required  to  re- 
store the  22  miles  to  Seneca  to  its 
former   physical   condition. 

At  the  present  time,  only  a  few 
proposals  for  the  entire  route  have 
been  considered  by  planning  officials. 

Most  of  the  22  miles  have  been 
inspected  and  preliminary  work  in 
shaping  the  canal  bed  together  with 
restoring  the  22  locks  between 
Georgetown  and  Seneca,  and  the  re- 
construction of  the  Seneca  feeder 
dam,  will  be  started  with  funds  from 
tlie  $500,000  grant.  Some  of  this 
work  will  be  done  bv  CCC  enroUees 
who  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
general  restoration  program. 

The  Great  Falls  area  lends  itself 
ideally  to  diversity  in  the  types  of 
recreation,  picnicking  and  the  like, 
according  to  inclinations.  There 
would  be  the  scenic  splendor  of  the 
Falls,  and  a  panoramic  expanse  of 
the  palisades  of  the  Potomac  below 
within  easy  motoring  distance  from 
the  White  House. 

Planning  and  Civic  Comment. 
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Live  the  life  you'll  love — a  gay  and  care-free  holiday  at  a 
Pennsylvania  Winter  Resort.  You'll  enjoy  endless  thrills 
and  healthy  spills  in  a  setting  of  snow-capped  splendor. 
Plan  now  for  a  week-end  you'll  long  remember— the  best 
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PUTTING  ON  THE  BRAKES 

Eiiwood  B.  Chapman 

A.s  our  new  Governor  preached 
t't'onomy  during  his  campaign,  we 
cannot  complain  if  he  puts  his 
))rcachments  into  practice.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  Pennsylvania  has 
lagged  so  far  behind  some  of  our 
neigliboring  commonwealths  that  it 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  serious 
rt'gret  that  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  recreational 
field  must,  for  the  time  at  least,  be 
thus  interrupted. 

It  has  been  only  within  compara- 
tivelv  recent  vears  that  the  need  for 
"vacation  lands"  has  been  recog- 
nized, especially  near  our  large 
metropolitan  centers.  While  these 
areas  have  been  planned,  no  provision 
has  definitely  been  made,  for  them, 
except  insofar  as  the  Federal  Demon- 
stration projects,  French  Creek, 
Raccoon  Creek  and  others,  have  pro- 
vided in  their  "day-use"  zones. 

With  increased  leisure  for  our 
workers  the  demand  for  camping- 
grounds  has  grown  rapidly  and  is 
still  increasing  but  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  it  will 
be  many  years  before  it  can  be  met. 
This  is  most  unfortunate,  in  view  of 
tlu'  fact  that,  due  to  the  excellent  ad- 
vertising of  the  Publicity  Commis- 
sion, Pennsylvanians  are  touring  their 
State  as  never  before,  and  untold 
thousands  are  being  attracted  from 
other  states  as  well. 

We  can  point  out  to  them  historic 
spots  of  the  greatest  interest;  we 
can  show  them  in  our  mountains,  our 
valleys  and  our  forests  scenery  of 
unsur})assed  grandeur,  but  only  ac- 
commodations in  our  parks  that  are 
entirely  inadequate. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  State  work 
could  be  continued,  even  though  on 
a  more  limited  scale,  as  several  of 
our  outstanding  parks  are  already 
self-supporting,  and  as  it  seemed  as- 
sured   that    others    when    completed 


could  sustain  themselves,  too,  with- 
out further  cost  to  the  State. 

Under  these  circumstances  is  it 
not  possible  that  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  come  to  the 
State's  aid  with  gifts  of  land  and 
money  ^ 

In  New  York  many  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  State  (Perkins,  Har- 
riman,  Letch  worth  and  others)  con- 
tributed liberally  in  order  to  pro- 
vide forest  playgrounds.  Bear  Moun- 
tain, accommodating  millions  of  peo- 
ple every  year,  is  an  outstanding 
example. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  similar 
assistance  will  be  given  us  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Our  New  Secretary 
Governor  James  has  lent  strength 
to  his  cabinet  through  the  appoint 
ment  of  G.  Albert  Stewart,  the 
Clearfield  publisher,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Publishers  Association,  and  as 
former  President  of  the  Clearfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  to  his  new  office  the 
executive  ability  that  is  required  in 
this   important  position. 

President  Chapman  and  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  called  upon  Mr. 
Stewart  soon  after  he  had  assumed 
office  and  had  a  very  pleasant  and 
informative  conference  with  him: 
they  learned  that  he  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  public  use  of  State 
lands,  as  well  as  commercial  for- 
estry. However,  while  sympathetic 
with  the  aims  of  our  Association,  he 
will  be  greatly  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds  by  reason  of  the  economy 
program  of  the   administration. 

Undoubtedly  our  parks  will  be 
well  cared  for  under  Secretary 
Stewart,  but  with  a  limited  appro- 
priation at  his  disposal  there  will  be 
little  opportunity  for  expansion 
during  the  coming  biennium. 
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It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  Uiere 
will  be  such  a  general  improvement 
in  business  conditions  that  the  next 
legislature  at  its  session  two  years 
hence  may  see  its  way  clear  to  con^ 
tinue  the  progress  which  has  of  ne- 
cessity been  temporarily  interrupted. 

WHY  STATE  PARKS? 

One  answer  is--to  provide  areas 
where  thousands  of  our  citizens  can 
go  to  picnic  by  the  day  or  to  camp 
overnight  or  even  for  a  week  or  two. 

With  the  limited  funds  and  the 
small  number  of  parks  available  the 
ParkBureauoftheDept.  of  forest 

Waters  has  done  splendid  work,  but 
they   have  been   unable   to   meet  the 

demand.  ^^  .. 

The  National  Park  Service  thru 
the  development  of  its  large  recrea- 
tional areas  in  our  commonwealth 
has  made  provision  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  organized  camp  units. 

In   the   French    Creek   area,   how- 
ever, there   was   such   a   demand   for 
day  use  during  the  past  season  that 
the  undergrowth   in  a  small  part  ot 
the  park  set  aside   for  this  purpose 
was  so  badly  trampled  by  the  crowds 
that  its  use  had  to  be  prohibited  until 
nature   could  restore   the   plant  lite. 
The     widely     heralded     lake     at 
Hopewell  was  restricted  to  the   use 
of  the  occupants  of  the  cabin  areas 
The  Six-Penny  section  of  the  I  rcnch 
Creek  area,  ideal  for  day  use  and  the 
purpose   for  which   that   section  was 
acquired,  has  been  slow  in  being  de- 

veloped. 

The  demand  in  Pennsylvania   lias 
always   been    short   time   use   by   in- 
dividual   and   group    family    parties. 
There  is,  at  present,  an  ever  growing 
demand  for  this  type  of  use ;  yet  the 
Federal   Government   has,   for   some 
time,  been  attempting  to  sell  the  idea 
of   organized   camping    and    has    ac- 
tually been   compelled  to   send   rep- 
resentatives   of    the    National    Park 
Service    into    Pennsylvania    for    the 


purpose    of    contacting   group   heads 
Ld  almost  beg  them  to  use  the  or 
ganized   group    eabins    so   that   thei 
program    will   be   at   least   a   partial 
luccess.    The  cost  of  group  leaders, 
personnel,  food  and  rental  has  been 
L  great  that  it  almost  places     hes. 
organized  camp  users  in  a  privileged 
group,    rather    than    an    underpriv, 

leged  group. 

The  Park  Bureau  in  Pennsylvania 
through  the  Department  of  forests 
and  Waters  has  to  some  extent  sup- 
plied the  demand  for  rental  cabins 
and  day  use  facilities;  yet  in  making 

a     survey     of     various     State     areas 
during  the  past  summer  and  fall    . 
was    found    that    some    areas    ^^trt 
crowded  beyond  capacity  and  the  fa- 
cilities    should    immediately    be    in- 
creased to  meet  the  demands  of  th. 
public,   while    other    areas   were   de- 
leloped  far  beyond  the  immediate  or 
near  future  demand. 

Members  of  the  Penna.  Parks  As- 
sociation could  perform  a  great  serv- 
ice if  they  could  study  these  condi^ 
tions   and*  bring  to   the   attention   of 
those   in   authority,  both    at    Harris- 
hurg  and  Washington,  the  need   for 
certain    facilities    and   types    of    rec- 
reational demand  in  each  and  every 
section   of   the   State.     It   is   not  the 
thought     that     group     or     or^^'^^ 
camping    should   be    condemned    but 
rather  to  supply   facilities  according 
to  the  demands. 


HITHER  AND  YON 
Pittsburgh  to  Spend  $2,000,000  to 

Improve   Playgrounds  and   I'arKs 
The     $2,000,000     recreation     un- 
provement    program   now   being    un- 
dertaken in  Pittsburgh  is  the  largest 
single    step    towards    adequate    pi''} 
facilities     ever     authorized     in     tl.e 
history    of    the    City.    Millions    have 
been  spent  in  the  past  for  the  pur- 
chase   of    recreation    sites    but    c(^n- 
paratively    little    was    provided    t'r 
site  development. 


PARK    EXECUTIVES    MEET 

Association  Accepts  Mayor's  Bid  for 

Convention  Here  Next  Fall 

Tlie  midwinter  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Institute  of 
I'ark  Executives  was  held  at  the 
IJenjamin   Franklin   Hotel  Jan.  21. 

The  organization  lias  accepted 
Mavor  Wilson's  invitation  to  hold 
their  annual  convention  here  next 
fall.  Park  department  ofiicials 
throughout  this  country,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  will  attend  the  convention, 
formerly  held  in  Cliicago. 


MAGNIFICENT  PARK  GIFT 
Under  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Horace  I>orimer,  magazine  editor, 
who  died  in  Oct.  1937,  the  County 
of  Montgomery  is  bequeathed  1 ,035 
acres  of  real  estate  in  Abington 
Twp.,  to  be  made  into  a  recreational 
area  and  to  be  named  Lorimer  Park. 


The  Delaware  County  Park  and 
Recreational  Board  reports  the  ac- 
quisition of  30  more  acres  to  its  12 
acre  Hemlocks  Park  on  Crum  Creek 
near  Media,  and  the  development  of 
Kent  Park  on  Ridley  Creek  in  Clif- 
ton Heights. 

Montgomery  County,  has  just 
purchased  between  300  and  400  acres 
of  })ark  land,  according  to  a  news- 
paper release.  Montgomery  County 
is  one  of  Delaware  County's  major 
competitors  as  a  residential  section. 
Park  areas  make  for  a  more  attrac- 
tive community. 

"It  has  been  found  that  idleness  is 
one  of  the  greatest  contributing  fac- 
tors in  Delinquency  and  Crime.  The 
annual  cost  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  to  be  more  than 
fifteen  billion  dollars;  the  annual 
cost  of  education  is  approximately 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  "It 
seems  evident  that  it  is  less  expen- 
sive and  far  more  constructive  to 
provide  youth  with  a  program  adapt- 
ed to  its  needs  than  to  permit  idle- 
n«'ss." — The     above     quotations     are 


from   the    monthly   bulletin,   "Public 
Education." 

SPEAKERS 

The  following  men  are  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association  and 
have  signified  their  willingness  to 
sj)eak  to  Clubs  in  their  vicinity  on 
Pennsylvania's  Proposed  State  Park 
Program  whenever  possible: 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bogardus,  Swarthmore, 
Penna. 

Col.  Earnest  G.  Smitli,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Penna. 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland.  Har- 
risburg,  Penna. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hoch,  Reading,  Penna. 


Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Campbell,  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Johnstown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  wlio  is  very 
mucli  interested  in  the  Park  situa- 
tion throughout  tlie  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  also  consented  to  speak 
to  Clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Johns- 
town. 

Mr.  Markley  Stevenson,  225 
South  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
will  speak  anywhere  in  the  State  on 
"Pennsylvania's  Proposed  Park  Pro- 
gram." He  asks  only  his  expenses. 

Mr.  Eric  Von  Hausswolf,  former 
Chief  of  Planning,  Bureau  of  Parks, 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Harrisburg,  Penna.,  will  also  speak 
throughout  the  State  on  Pennsyl- 
vania's Park  Program. 


RECREATION  AND  THE 

GOOD  LIFE 

Eduard  C.  Lindeman 

Recreation  is  not  a  set  of  exer- 
cises or  activities;  it  is  primarily  an 
attitude  towards  life,  a  sort  of  gal- 
lant attitude  towards  life.  You  can 
tell  the  people  who  are  constantly 
being  recreated  and  refreshed  and 
made  anew  because  they  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  always  reaching  out  for 
new  experiences ;  they  are  the  adven- 
turous people,  the  gallant  people, 
and  what  tells  in  them  is  not  some- 
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tbipff  whicli  is  the  consequence  of 
exercise  or  movement.  It  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  growth  which  has 
taken  place  in  their  total  personali- 
ties. ,  . 

We  have  had  a  habit  in  this  coun^ 
trv  of  bringing  the  good  things,  par- 
ticularly those  which  became  public 
services,  to  those  classes  of  our  pop- 
ulation   who    are    already    partially 
privileged.      Of     course,     it     is     an 
anomalv  in  a  country  such  as  ours  to 
have  had  a  leisure  class,  but  we  have 
had  one.    Next  to  the  leisure   class, 
the    people    who    had    recreation    in 
America  were  those  just  underneath, 
and  then  the  middle  classes. 
NEGLECTED  AREA 
Now   we   must   give   our   attention 
more    directly— not    as    we    have    so 
often     done,     by     charity,     jumping 
from   the  middle   class   down   to  the 
most    neglected    to    whom    the    new 
public  services  were  offered  as  phi- 
lanthropy—to    that    great    class    of 
working    class    Americans,    farmers 
and  city  dwellers,  who  do  the  work 
of  the  world. 

In  this  group  there  are  still  some 
of  the  great  neglected  areas— people 
who  have  never  been  taught  to  play ; 
people   who   have   as    yet   no    recog- 
nition of  the  meaning  of   organized 
play;    and    still    within    this    group, 
other  great  neglected  sections  of  our 
population,    only    one    of    which     I 
shall     mention     now,     namely,     the 
American  Negroes.  They  are  begin- 
ning   to   show   us    something   of   the 
fineness     of     their     bodily     rhythm'i 
when  they  are  given  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in   our   customary   forms   of 
athletics.  That  is  not  enough.  There 
is      something      in      our      American 
Negroes  which  is  so  playful,  so  fine, 
so  inherently  esthetic  that  it  is  our 
great  loss   that  in   our  largest  cities 
the  Negro  population  are  always  left 
to  the  last  in  public  services. 

Every  time  I  go  out  to  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  in 
America,  and  to  the  school  house  and 


see  the  adult  population  come  march- 
ing in,  I  have  a  renewed  realization 
of  something  dead.    O,  what  a  give- 
away that  phrase  is  which  we  use  so 
commonly    when    young    people    get 
married !  We  say  they   are  going  to 
"settle     down."     That     is     precisely 
what  they  do,  too.   Five  years  after 
they  are  "settled  down"  you  can  just 
see*  the  sagging  down,  and  it  is  not 
only  a  muscle  sag  but  a  mental  sag. 
Sometimes   I   dread  to  be  invited  to 
the   homes  of   former   students,  par- 
ticularly  if   tliey    have    been    out    of 
college   for  more  than   five   years.    I 
know  what  books   I  will  find  on  the 
library    shelf;    I   know    how    quickly 
the    stimulus    to    movement    of   botli 
body   and   thought   stagnates    in    the 
settling  down  process. 
RECREATION  IN  A  MACHINE 

AGE 
Leisure  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
future  as  a  positive  aspect  of  mod- 
ern    culture.      During     leisure     the 
worker  develops  those  capacities  and 
those    phases    of    personality    which 
work  no  longer  provides.    The  gen- 
eral  consequence   of  the  machine  is 
to  utilize  less  and  less  of  the  person- 
ality,     especially      its      intelligence. 
What    the    machine    requires    of    its 
operator  is  a  few  well-trained  neuro- 
muscular coordinations,  mostly  those 
of  the  forearm,  the  foot,  and  the  eye ; 
the    organism   as    a    whole    is    not   a 
requisite    of    the    machine.    But    the 
organism  as  a  whole  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance    to     personality      develop- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  machine  is  to 
fractionalize    experience;    recreation 
must  finally  be  so  well  organized  as 
to  be  able  to  restore  organic  whole- 
ness to  experience. 

LEISURE  AND  DICTATOR- 
SHIP 
During  recent  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  a  new  ideology  and 
a  new  form  of  state.  In  common 
parlance  this  new  form  is  called 
"totalitarian,"  which  means  that  the 
state  has  become  the  unit  of  absolute 


.iiithority  and  that  individual  free- 
iloin  remains  only  to  the  degree 
where  it  does  not  become  an  instru- 
iiitnt  for  criticizing  or  attenuating 
tlie  authority  of  the  state.  To  those 
who  have  lived  under  democratic 
(•«)nditions,  this  movement  appears  as 
,1  reversal  of  history,  an  interruption 
of  "historical  continuity."  Neverthe- 
less, the  totalitarian  states  tend  to 
iTierease  in  number  and  in  power — a 
fact  which  challenges  all  believers  in 
the  democratic  process. 

It  is   to  be   noted   that   recreation 
has  become  a  significant  interest  for 
the    statesmen     of     the     totalitarian 
states.    Soon  after  they  seize  power, 
these     leaders     inaugurate     national 
recreation    movements   sponsored   by 
the   state.   Attention   is    focused  pri- 
marily    upon     children     and    youth. 
Recreational  regimentation  begins  at 
an  early  age  and  spans  the  period  in- 
chiding  early  adulthood.  By  this  time 
recreation  has  succeeded  in  training 
the  new  generation   for  a   new  kind 
of  loyalty,  namely,  absolute   loyalty 
to  the  state  and  its  dictator. 
LEISURE  AND  DEMOCRACY 
Are  the  leaders  of  the  remaining 
democracies  of  the  world  sufficiently 
alert  and   wise   to   plan   recreational 
movements   which   will  be  consonant 
with     the     democratic     ideal?     This 
question     points    to     a     problem    of 
statesmanship  which  seems  to  me  of 
paramount    importance.      If    recrea- 
tion   can    be    effectively    utilized    to 
build   the   materials    for   dictatorship 
states,  that  is,  for  regimenting  pur- 
poses, it  is   reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  it  may  also  be  used  to  furnish  a 
secure  foundation  for  the  democratic 
states,  that  is,  for  purposes  of  true 
freedom.    This   is   an   awkward  way 
of  stating  the  situation,  but  it  raises 
an  important  question. 

UNDERLYING 
RECREATIONAL  DESIRE 
What  is  it  that  the  people  desire 
for  their  leisure.'*  The  changing  mood 


of  the  people  in  this  connection  can 
no  longer  be  stated  in  quantitative 
terms.  They  want  playgrounds  for 
children,  of  course,  since  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  yet  to  assume  this  mini- 
mum  responsibility,  and  in  1930 
there  was  an  average  of  less  than 
one  playground  for  three  thousand 
children.  The  people  want  play- 
grounds, yes,  and  they  want  com- 
munity centers,  golf  courses,  and 
tennis  courts  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  belong  to  private  country 
clubs,  but  they  want  something  more 
important  still.  I  hesitate  to  give 
answer  to  my  own  inquiry  because  it 
is  hazardous  to  presume  to  act  as 
spokesman  for  a  folk,  but  if  my  ex- 
perience in  attempting  to  meet  the 
recreational  needs  of  people  during 
these  bitter  years  of  depression  is  a 
trustworthy  guide,  I  can  say  this: 
The  American  people  are  striving 
for  recreational  experience  which  is 
compatible  with  the  democratic  icay 
of  life. 

Recreation  is  being  reinterpreted. 
The  impetus  is  now  coming  from  the 
folk.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  good  life  implies  more  than 
goods.  They  now  believe  that  goods 
may  be  made  accessible  and  at  the 
same  moment  they  begin  to  ask  for 
something  higher.  They  see  that 
recreation  may  offer  them  precisely 
the  opportunity  for  free  personal 
growth  for  which  they  have  always 
longed.  Now  this  wish  loses  its 
f  urtiveness ;  li  becomes  overt,  an 
open  request.  As  a  social  movement 
recreation  is  about  to  take  its  place 
alongside  education  as  a  democratic 
prerequisite.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
movement  of  infinite  promise.  A 
nation  whose  citizens  are  striving 
for  a  free  and  happy  leisure,  for 
recreation  which  builds  both  body 
and  mind  and  for  an  honest,  partici- 
pating relation  to  the  arts  is  not 
being  made  ready  for  dictatorship. 
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THE  YEAR  'ROUND 


Sprinp,  Sunum-r,  Fall  and 
Winter,  Pennsylvania  is  alive 
with  Interest  and  activity. 
Sports,  lii^MnvHys,  beauty  and 
liistorie  siirines  make  living 
enjoyable  in    Pennsylvania. 


Reeling  'em  in 


SPRING  AT  ITS  GLORIOUS 
BEST 

When  the  country  is  beautiful  and 
the   weather    is   mild,   take    a   long 
drive  into  the  Pennsylvania  wood- 
land.   You'll     find     Pennsylvania's 
super  highways  are  surrounded  by 
scenic  beauty   that  no  other  state 
can   match.    Stop  off  to  fish.    'I'lu- 
streams   are   well-stocked    and   the 
trout  will  fight  for  your  line. 


SUMMER  PLAYGROUND 

You'll  enjoy  your  favorite  Summer  sport  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  finest  golf  courses  you  ever 
"tee'd  ofl"  frcmi;  well-bred  horses  to  ride  thru 
forest  paths;  the  most  unique  bathing  beach 
in  the  country.  And  they  are  easily  reached 
by  40,0()()  miles  of  the  greatest  highway  system 
in   the   nation. 


SWIMMING 
IN  LAKE  ERIE 


In  Autumn,  all  Pennsyl- 
vania roads  lead  to  the 
most  beautiful  scenic 
spots   in   the   country. 


WINTER  FUN 

Pennsylvania  hills  were  made  to  order  for 
snow  sports.  Everything  from  skates  and  ski- 
ing to  bobsleds;  from  dog  teams  to  Old  Dob- 
bin-pulled sleighs. 
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S|)rin>r,  Smniiur,  VnW  ;m(i 
Wintrr,  IVnusylvania  is  alive 
with  intt-n-st  ami  activity. 
Sports.  hlK'lnvays,  hrauty  aiul 
historic  sliriiu's  inalsr  livinfT 
i.M.joyMl)lr   ill    rt-MHsylvaiiia. 


Reeling   em  in 


SPRING  AT  ITS  GLORIOUS 
BEST 

When  the  country  is  lieaiitiful  and 
tin-  weatlier  is  JuiUU  take  a  lon}r 
drive  into  the  Pennsylvania  wood- 
land. You'll  find  Pennsylvania's 
super  highways  are  surrounded  hy 
scenic  beauty  that  no  other  stati- 
ean  match.  Stop  off  to  fish.  Th* 
streams  are  well-stocked  and  tin 
trout  will   fight   for  your   line. 


SUMMER  PLAYGROUND 

■^'ou'll  enjoy  your  favorite  Summer  sport  in 
Pennsylvania,  'ihe  finest  golf  courses  you  ever 
"tee'd  off"  from;  well-bred  horses  to  ride  thru 
forj'st  paths;  the  most  unitpic  bathing  beach 
in  the  country.  And  they  are  easily  reached 
hy  K),()()()  miles  of  the  greatest  highway  system 
in   the   nati(ui. 


SWIMMING 
IN  LAKE  ERIE 


In  Autumn,  all  Peimsyl- 
vania  roads  lead  to  the 
most  beautiful  s  c  e  n  i  c 
spots    in    the   country. 
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WINTER  FUN 

Pennsylvania  hills  were  made  to  order  for 
snow  sports.  Everything  from  skates  and  ski- 
ing to  bobsleds;  from  dog  teams  to  Old  I)ob- 
hin-pulled  sleighs. 
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THAT  PENNSYLVANIA  HAS 
EVERYTHING  HAS  BEEN  TOLD 
WITH   PROFIT 
Orson  N.  Ritiman 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Publicity 
Commission    is    completing    its    two- 
year  program  of  activities  with  a  re- 
port of  results  that  should  convince 
eyery   citizen   of    the   importance    of 
advertising   scenic  beauties   and   his- 
toric shrines. 

With  an  appropriation  of  ^500,- 
000  ..  .  the  largest  ever  made  by  any 
state  .  .  .  this  new  State  agency  set 
out  to  prove  to  the  taxpayers  that 
money  spent  wisely  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tourist  trade  means  nothing 
more  than  a  good  investment. 

It     is     not     known     what     Penn- 
sylvania's share  of  the  nation's  tour- 
\k    business    was    during    the    years 
gone  by.  In  1936  the  six  New  Eng^ 
land    States    claim    to    have    reaped 
$500,000,000  from  tourists  on  an  in- 
vestment   of    $500,000.    New    York, 
Michigan,    Minnesota,    Virginia    and 
more  than  a  dozen  other  states  were 
reaping     similar     benefits      Pennsyl- 
vania was  content  to  build  more  and 
better  highways  to  make  it  easier  tor 
tourists    from   other   states   to  travel 
through  Pennsylvania  enroute  to  va- 
cation   regions    that    were      selling 
their  areas  through  advertising. 

Using  the  same  methods  of  esti- 
mating that  other  states  are  using, 
the  State  Publicity  Commission 
claims  that  Pennsylvania  received 
$400,000,000  from  tourists  in  1937, 
and  indications  are  quite  definite  that 
the  1938  figure  did  not  fall  below 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

Is  there  any  concrete  evidence  of 
these  claims?  Probably  the  best  arg- 
ument to  present  is  the  fact  that 
from  June  1,  1937,  to  June  1,  1938, 
Pennsylvania's  gasoline  tax  receipts 
increased  $2,302,289.25  over  the 
same  period  of  1936-37.  This  in- 
crease  was   confined  entirely   to  the 


six  travel  months  of  that  year.  That 
achievement  alone  supports  Iht-  worK 
of  the  State  Publicity  Commission. 

The  year  1938  was  generally  con- 
sidered'as  a  depression  year.  A  gen- 
eral  slump  in  business  was  evide^nt. 
It  is  of  timely  interest,  however,  that 
each  travel  month,  from  June  to  De- 
cember, showed  a  marked  increase  in 
gasoline  consumption  over  the  same 
months     in     1936.     The     months    of 
August,  October,  and  November  even 
showed    increases    in    gasoline    sales 
over  the  same  months  in  1937. 

Hotels,    restaurants,    service    sta- 
tions,   gift    shops,    and    other    busi- 
nesses  claim   that   marked   increases 
were   registered   in    1937   over    1936. 
Tourist     homes     and     cabin     camps 
claim    that     1938    gave    them    more 
business  than  the  year  1937.  Some  of 
the    large    mountain    resorts    showed 
an    increase    in   business    during   the 
1938  season. 

Probably  the  most  effective  argu- 
ment that  *can  be  presented  in  favor 
of  State  publicity  work  along  these 
lines  is  the  fact  that  during  the  one 
year  and  six  months  represented  in 
this     report,     110,255     -jq^^f^f;/^ 
travel     information     and     l^teratiue 
were  received  by  the  Commission.  Ot 
this  number,  54,536  came  from  peo- 
ple outside  the  Keystone  State.  It  is 
significant  to  note  tliat  during  1938 
the  requests  for  such  printed  matter 
were   increased    100%    and   more   m 
practically  every  state  in  the  United 
States.     In    Michigan,    for    example-^ 
inquiries    increased    600^.     m    1938 
over  1937. 

During  this  year  and  one-half,  the 
Commission  distributed  925,38(. 
pieces  of  printed  matter  in  addition 
to  approximately  750,000  pieces  ot 
community  advertising  folders,  book 
lets,  etc. 


A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  sev 
eral  thousand  out-of-state  peoph 
who  requested  literature  during  193h. 


At  the  time  of  this  report,  806  re- 
tjjrns  had  been  received.  These  806 
tdurist  parties  constituted  2,825  peo- 
ple. Using  their  own  figures,  they 
spent  6,282  days  vacationing  within 
Pennsylvania  and  traveled  495,623 
miles.  They  spent  a  total  of  $117,- 
})  1-1.80.  The  average  expenditure 
per  person   was   approximately  $40. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was: 
"Are  you  planning  to  go  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  in  1939?  If  so, 
can  we  count  on  you  traveling 
through  Pennsylvania  to  or  from  the 
Fair.''"  The  responses  were  almost 
100%  affirmative  answers.  This  is 
cited  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  has  an  opportunity  of 
increasing  its  tourist  business  easily 
$100,000,000  during  1939,  thus 
reaching  a  goal  of  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars ...  a  business  that  is  strictly 
cash,  a  business  that  will  benefit 
every  section  of  the  State,  a  business 
that  should  be  encouraged. 

Will  the  1939  Legislature  face 
this  problem  just  as  any  corporation 
or  private  business  enterprise  would 
face  it.?  Let  us  hope  so.  More  than 
25  states  in  the  United  States  are 
now  spending  public  funds  along 
similar  lines.  Not  a  single  state  ever 
adopted  an  advertising  program  and 
later  discontinued  it.  "Pennsylvania 
Has  Everything"  is  the  State  Pub- 
licity Commission's  slogan,  and  the 
comments  of  thousands  of  tourists 
are  testimonials  of  proof.  Here  is 
one  opportunity  of  allocating  public 
money  which  will  come  back  in  divi- 
dends at  least  fourfold. 

With  all  this  increased  tourist 
traffic,  Pennsylvania  must  also  be 
alert  in  making  its  natural  beauties 
accessible  to  the  visitors  and  in  offer- 
ing accommodations  in  parks  and 
recreational  areas.  Pennsylvania 
needs  more  parks,  more  public  areas, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  can 
play. 


THE  PARK  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
LAND  OWNER 

Wm.  J.  Serrill 

PART  II 

(Continued  from  the  January  Issue) 

This  problem  of  carrying  the  debt 
which     may     be     incurred     by     the 
County  in  the  purchase  of  parks,  is 
further   partially   solved   by   the   en- 
couraging fact  that  a  well  balanced 
park  system  in  a  suburban  territory, 
such  as  Delaware  County,  should,  to 
a    large    extent,    be    self-supporting. 
Experience   in   other   suburban   com- 
munities  in   the   United   States   indi- 
cates that  the   fees   collected  by  the 
Park  Board  for  the  use  by  the  public 
of    the     recreational     facilities    pro- 
vided amount  to  a  sufficient  sum  not 
only  to  cover  the  operating  expenses 
but  also  partially  to  pay  the  interest 
and     amortization     charges     on     the 
debt.   In  one   case,  in  a   neighboring 
state,  where   an  enormous   debt  was 
incurred,  the  income  has  proven  suf- 
ficient to  cover  all  these  charges,  so 
that  ultimately  the   citizens   will   se- 
cure   the    benefit    of    a    magnificent 
park  system  without  any  permanent 
outlay    of    public    funds.     Delaware 
County  ought  to  be  able  to  approxi- 
mate this  ideal. 

Still  another  consideration  tends 
to  decrease  the  probability  that  the 
County  may  ultimately  lose  some  of 
its  planned  land  through  lack  of 
funds.  The  County  in  justice  ought 
not,  and  probably  will  not,  be  re- 
quired to  pay  entirely  for  it.  Both 
Township  and  State  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  help.  Why  should  not 
a  township  share  in  the  expense  of  a 
Recreation  Centre  Park  or  a  Golf 
Course  Park  which  is  located  within 
its  boundaries,  and  of  which  its  own 
citizens  largely,  or  even  principally, 
benefit.^  Why  should  not  the  State 
bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense 
of  securing  the  planned  Stream  Val- 
ley  Parkways    which    form   so   large 
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a  portion  of  the  whole  V^-V^^-J'; 
tern  of  Parks  in  Delaware  County? 
These  Stream  Valley  Parkways  be- 
lonjr,  for  the  most  part,  to  extended 
s'tems  of  Parkway  Drives  which 
extend  from  County  to  County ;  they 
are  really  State  projects;  eac  , 
Countv  should  bear  only  its  fair 
«hare  of  the  expense    The  preceden 

of    State    aid    in    local    projects    has 
been  so  fuUv  exemplified  in  the  case 

of   hiirhwavs,    is    it   unreasonable    to 
expect   thai   State   aid  will  be   with- 
held in  the  acquisition  of  these  1  ark- 
wav  Drives,  which,  after  all,  are  but 
a  special  type  of  highway?  The  time 
will  sureW  come  when  it  will  be  gen- 
erally recognized  that,  in  real  bene- 
fit to  the  public,  to  its  health,  to  its 
inorale,    yes,    to    its    economic    lite, 
parks  are  of  as  much  value  as  hnely 
,aved  highways.    Pennsylvania  can- 
not afford  to  lag  too   far  behind  its 
neighboring  States  in  the  realization 
of  this  truth. 


The  most  significant,  and  the  most 
interesting     of     the     considerations 
which  lead  to  the  belief  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  County  will  experience 
little  difficulty  in  preserving,  and  ul- 
timately in   securing   control   ot,  the 
land   it  has   planned   for   parks,  has 
been  reserved  for  the  last.    This  con- 
sideration is  based  on  tbe  probability 
that  a  large  portion  of  such  land  will 
be  either  donated,  or  bequeathed,  to 
the      County     for     conversion     into 
parks,    or    will    be    offered    to    the 
County  on  very  reasonable  terms.  In 
such   a  case,  the   County   would  not 
need  to  raise  large  sums.  What  justi- 
fication   is    there    for   believing   that 
park    land    will    be    donated    or   be- 
queathed ? 

Delaware  County  is  an  immediate 
neighbor  to  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  it  has  a  long  frontage  line  acl- 
loining  the  City.  Moreover,  the  most 
rapid  outflow  of  the  City's  overflow- 
ing population  is  into  this  county; 
the  population  flow  is  greater  to  tbe 


Southwest  than  in  any  other  direc- 
tion This  phenomenon  may  be  par- 
tUlly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 

Delaware  County's  boundary  is 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  aty  than 
that  of  any  other  County;  It  IS  thus 

,nore     easily     accessible      Moreover, 
this   County's  land   in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  thJ  City  has  been  more  avail- 
able for  intensive  suburban  develop- 
nient,  because  it  has  not  for  the  most 
part    been    held     in    large     estates, 
which,  where  they  exist,  tend  to  form 
a   temporary  bulwark   against  popu- 
lation  encrcKichment.   Then,   too    the 
gently    rolling,    comparatively    level 
terrain  of  the  northern   and  eastern 
portions  of  the  County,  with  its  long 
frontage  on  the  Delaware  River,  has 
been  a  factor.    Also  the  existence  of 
the     City     of     Chester     within     the 
County, 'forming  a  secondary  nucleus 
for    suburban   expansion,   has   aided. 
The    excellent    trolley    line    facilities 
for  transportation  from  the  City  in- 
to the  County  have  also  been  factors 
in  the  County's  rapid  growth. 

Looking  ahead,  then,  into  the  fu- 
ture, the  park  planner,  who  aims  to 
preserve     attractive     country     areas 
from    the    ravages    of    suburban    de- 
velopment, must  realize  the  certainty 
of    Delaware    County's    growth ;    he 
cannot   avoid  the   suburban  budding 
operator.    The    pieces    ot    woodland 
will  be  denuded ;  the  wooded  slopes 
of    the    Creek    Valleys    will   become 
dumps,  with  numerous  quarries  cut- 
ting ugly  gashes  into  them.  With  t he 
prevalence   of    good    roads,    and   tl.e 
ever-increasing  speed  of  motor  trat- 
fic,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  County 
that  will  not  lend  itself  to  suburban 
residence.   This  view  of  the  County  s 
future  must  result  from  any  dispas- 
sionate study  of  the  conditions. 

When    it    is    said    above    that    tli. 
County  will  become   "thickly   popu 
lated,"    just    what    is    meant?    It    i^ 
somewhat    difticult   to   visualize    th'- 
future  condition  of  the  suburbs  ot  a 


..reat  city  like  Philadelphia.  It  is 
jielieved,  ami  sincerely  hoped,  that 
\,'ry  little,  if  any,  of  Delaware 
I Ounty  will  be  cursed  by  solidly 
huilt  rows  of  houses  like  those  in 
West  Philadelphia.  Planning  and 
zoning,  which  will  probably  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  different  townships 
as  they  progressively  move  into  the 
First  Class,  it  is  hoped  will  save  the 
))()pulation  of  the  County  from  that 
fate.  It  is  probable  that  in  even  the 
most  closely  built  sections,  the  resi- 
dences will  have  at  least  small  front 
vards  and  side  yards.  Sections  of  this 
character  will  extend  slowly  into  the 
County  from  tlie  neighborhood  of  the 
City,  but  ultimately  they  may  cover 
a  substantial  })ortion  of  the  whole 
area.  First  the  large  estates  and 
farms  will  be  divided,  and  developed 
into  attractive  suburban  residence 
developments  of  two  or  three  acre 
units ;  then  gradually  these  will  be- 
eonie  displaced  with  units  of  one- 
half  acre  to  one  acre  in  extent;  the 
overflowing  wave  of  population  pres- 
sure, provided  there  is  no  other  fac- 
tor to  govern  the  development  than 
the  realtor's  natural  desire  to  make 
the  most  out  of  the  land,  will  grad- 
ually crowd  more  and  more  homes 
into  each  acre  of  land. 

But  will  not  zoning  laws  control 
this  development?  To  a  certain  exr- 
tent  they  probably  will,  but  only 
within  limits.  The  zoning  laws  so  far 
developed  in  this  country  are  de- 
signed only  for  cities  or  fairly  dense- 
ly huilt  suburbs.  For  instance,  resi- 
dences of  medium  size  may  be  built 
on  plots  of  less  than  one-half  acre, 
and  still  fall  within  Class  "A",  the 
liighest  classification  under  the  zon- 
ing laws  now  in  force  in  Philadel- 
piiia's  suburbs.  In  Class  "A"  only 
sixty  feet  may  separate  residences 
of  adjoining  properties.  It  is  evident 
tliat  these  zoning  laws  are  powerless 
to  protect  larger  residence  areas 
irom    ultimate    division,    and,    prob- 


ably, it  is  not  practicable  to  draw  a 
zoning  law  that  will  protect,  say,  five 
acre,  or  ten  acre  tracts  from  dissec- 
tion. What  we  know  as  zoning  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  fixing  and  protect- 
ing the  character  of  any  section, — 
segregating  commercial  sections  and 
residence  sections — but  it  is  power- 
less to  prevent  the  fairly  close  build- 
ing up  of  these  sections.  Still  less  is 
zoning  adapted  to  serve  as  a  factor 
in  preserving  the  areas  of  unspoiled 
country  which  are  planned  as  parks. 
Nothing  short  of  ultimate  ownership 
by  the  Government,  the  only  power 
impregnable  to  the  commercial  urge 
to  realize  the  most  in  money  value 
out  of  the  land,  will  effectually  save 
these  park  areas. 

In  attempting  to  visualize  the  fu- 
ture of  Delaware  County,  it  is  futile 
to  confine  one's  vision  to  a  period  of 
fifty  years'  duration.  The  fact  that 
the  Regional  Planning  Federation, 
in  making  their  recently  completed 
plan,  placed  a  fifty  year  limit  on 
their  work,  has  tended  to  create  the 
impression  in  some  quarters  that  the 
park  planner's  extent  of  view  should 
be  equally  limited.  The  F'ederation 
was  undertaking  a  definite  task;  its 
means  were  limited;  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  adopt  definite  limits 
of  both  space  and  time;  as  a  practic- 
able matter,  fifty  years  ahead  was  as 
far  as  it  could  afford  to  plan  for. 
No  one,  however,  inside  the  Federa- 
tion or  outside  of  it,  expects  the 
world  to  come  to  an  end  at  the 
terminat'on  of  fifty  years.  As  far  as 
anything  in  the  future  can  be  called 
certain,  it  is  certain  that  our  civiliza- 
tion and  institutions  of  government 
will  continue,  that  Delaware  Coun- 
ty's population  will  increase,  and 
that,  as  the  occupancy  of  the  land 
grows  in  density,  open  country  areas, 
preserved  as  parks,  will  become 
more  and  more  beneficial  and  valu- 
able. Our  country's  Flounders,  in  set- 
ting up  the  great  fundamental  insti- 
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tutions    hv   whicl,   our   civilization   is 
preserved   did   not   dare   to    place    a 
limit  on  their  continuance.   Presuni- 
ablv,   thev   were   to   continue   indefi- 
nitelv  into  the  future.  Even  so  must 
the    planner    visualize    the    peaceful, 
orderly  growth  of  Delaware  County. 
Its  need  for  parks,  instead  of  term- 
inating at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  will 
then  be  more  nearly  only  beginning. 
The  dutv  of  the   present  generation 
is   to     preserve,     out     of     the     great 
wealth     of     charming     country     side 
whicli    nature   has    given    us,    a    few 
patches  here  and  there  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  will  follow. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it 
is  evident  that  the  owner  of  land 
that  is  so  beautiful  or  picturesque  as 
to  attract  the  eye  of  the  park  plan- 
ner, must  face  a  definite  alternative. 
He  must  realize  that  either  his  land 
will  inevitably  be  divided  into 
smaller  and  smaller  tracts  as  sites 
for  future  homes,  so  that  its  identity 


will   be   destroyed,   or,  on   the   other 
hand,   that   it   will   be   preserved   in 
definitely  into  the  future,  in  the  con 
dition  in  which  he  has  known  it  and 
loved    it,    bv    the    Government,    the 
only  power  capable  of  so  preserving 
it.   The  stately  trees   on  his  wooded 
slope,  of  which  he  is  so  proud,  shall 
they  be   converted  into   firewood,  or 
shall   no   saw   or   axe   touch  them  so 
long    as    thev    live?    The    charming 
brook  which    ripples   at  the  base  of 
his  favorite  hill,  and  winds  its  way 
through   his  meadow,  shall  it  so  re- 
main, to  give  pleasure  and  recreation 
to  future  generations,  or  shall  it  be 
enclosed  in  a  sewer  pipe  and  lost  to 
view  forever?    The  contemplation  of 
such    alternatives    may    be    unpalat- 
able,   but    if    the    owner    possesses 
imagination,    and    courage,    he    must 
face  them. 

Now  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that,  as  a  result  of  such  contempla- 
tion, the  owner's  attitude  toward  the 


—Courtesy    Dept.    of    Conservation,    Indiana 

BEACH   AT   TURKEY    RUN    POPULAR 
Above    is    pictured    the    bathing    beach    at    Turkey    Run    State    Park.      Life 
guards   are   on   duty   at   all    t.mes   and    hundreds   of   people   take    advantage    o 
the   cooling    waters    of    Sugar    Creek.     This    is    but   one    of    many    sources    of 
recreation    that    are    available   to    the    visitors   of    the   park. 
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park     movement,     initially     possibly 
one   of   distrust    or    opt^n    op|)Ositioii, 
will  be  converted  to  one  more  favor- 
able?   When    he    realizes    that    such 
jiortion  of  his  land  as  may  be  plan- 
ned as  a  park  will  have  its  identity 
preserved,     so     that     the     landscape 
which  he  knows  and  loves, — its  hills 
and    dales, — its    forests    and    water 
courses,  its  springs  and  meadows, — 
will    continue     into    the    future    un- 
changed,  will   not  this   prospect  ap- 
j)eal     to     him     as     desirable?     And 
further,  when  this  park  mov^ement  is 
revealed    to    him,    not    as    a    forcible 
effort  to  dispossess  him,  or  his  heirs, 
of  their  land,  but  on  the  contrary,  as 
a   means   of  ensuring   them    in    their 
ownership  of  it  as  long  as  they  wish 
to    keep     it,    and     protecting    them 
against  any  encroachment,  and  final- 
ly, when  it  comes  into  the  market,  as 
ultimately  it  surely  will,  of  preserv- 
ing it  intact  into  the  future,  will  he 
not    at    last    realize    that    this    park 
movement    is    really    his    friend    and 
benefactor,  that  to  plan  some  of  his 
land  as  a  park  is  a  real  benefit  to  his 
estate?    It  should  not  be   ov'erlooked 
that  land  which  is  desirable  for  park 
))urposes  is  generally  the  least  valu- 
able part  of  a  man's  property;  it  is 
either   too   rough,   too    rocky,   or    too 
steep  to  lend  itself  readily  to  build- 
ing development.    Moreover,  and  this 
is    an    important    consideration,    the 
converting  of  a  part  of  his  land  into 
a  park,  is  certain  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  value  of  the  remainder; 
his  heirs  will  reap  the  advantage  of 
such  a  condition.    It  seems  that  the 
owner's  initial  enmity  must  perforce 
be  converted  into  friendship. 

And  if  it  is  so  converted,  is  there 
not  justification  for  the  belief  that 
the  owner  will  facilitate  the  process, 
that,  by  gift  or  bequest,  he  will  per- 
pi'tuate  the  identity  of  the  acres  on 
which  his  life  has  been  spent,  and  to- 
^vard  which  he  has  warm  sentiments 
of  attachment?  There  are  few  senti- 


ments in  the  human  heart  more  deep 
seated,  fundaiiiental  and  enduring 
than  the  love  one  feels  for  those 
acres  on  which  one  was  born,  or  on 
which  one's  life  has  been  spent.  The 
strength  of  the  park  movement  re- 
sides largely  in  the  fact  that  it  allies 
itself  with,  and  gratifies,  this  power- 
ful sentiment.  And,  in  the  long  run, 
this  sentiment  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Park  Board  to  secure  on  easy 
terms  the  land  it  may  plan  for  parks. 
This  review  of  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  acquisition  of  park 
land  by  the  Government  confirms,  on 
the  whole,  the  view  expressed  at  the 
outset,  that  the  process  will  not  be 
so  difficult  or  impracticable  as  at 
first  glance  it  may  seem  to  be. 

This  discussion  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
land  owners  the  desirability  of  parks 
as  fitting  memorials.  There  seems  to 
be  no  more  desirable  or  dignified 
way  of  honoring  one's  father  or 
grandfather,  and  of  perpetuating  his 
memory,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
park  bearing  his  name.  The  land  he 
lived  on  and  loved  is  thus  made  his 
own,  unchanged  and  unmodified,  into 
the  indefinite  future.  There  are  few 
other  types  of  memorial  which  can 
be  counted  on  to  be  as  permanent. 
The  appeal  to  the  philanthropist  is  a 
strong  one.  By  one  stroke  he  is  per- 
petuating his  name,  honoring  his 
ancestor,  preserving  the  beauty  of 
a  bit  of  charming  landscape,  bene- 
fitting his  home  county,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  health,  well-being, 
morale  and  innocent  enjoyment  of 
tliose  who  will  come  after  him.  The 
existence  of  a  County  Park  Com- 
mission, ensuring  the  efficient  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  such  me- 
morial parks,  lays  the  foundation  for 
their  establishment,  and  invites  the 
favorable  consideration  of  families 
who  have  fallen  heir  to  beautiful 
estates. 
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Shake  off  that  long  Winter  languor,  and  step  out 
for  a  Pennsylvania  Spring-time.  That's  when  life 
begins!  Drive  out  early  for  the  dogv/ood  and  or- 
chard fragrance,  or  wait  until  June  for  the  glorious 
mountain  display  of  laurel  and  rhododendron-but 
one  way  or  the  other-be  sure  to  see  a  lot  of  Penn- 
sylvania this  Spring,  in  the  refreshing  time  of  year! 

Write  Dept.  34  for  your   State   Map  in   color,   and 
Touring  Guide  Book. 
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WHY  STATE  PARKS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

On  week-ends  and  holidays  as 
during  vacations  thousands  of  our 
citizens  make  for  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  which  there  is  a  rapidly 
decreasing  number  in  our  large 
metropolitan  suburban  areas.  Fences, 
"Keep  Off"  and  "No  Trespassing" 
signs  confront  one  on  all  sides  and  as 
a  result  many  keep  going  and  return 
liome  with  their  desires  for  rest  and 
picnic  places  unsatisfied. 

One  may  well  ask — who  goes  to 
State  Parks  in  other  States  where 
legislators  have  seemed  to  be  more 
foresighted  in  legislative  and  finan- 
cial ways.  The  answer  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  they  have  gone  a  step  further 
and  ascertained  what  park  users  like 
to  do. 

WHO   COMES   TO  STATE    PARKS 

Proportions     of     Occupational      Classes     Among 
State  Park   Visitors   Compared    to  Proportions    in 
the  Country  as  a  Whole 
In  The  !„  The  Country 

State  Parks  As    A   Whole 

32  %  Labor  48  % 

32%  White  Collar  18% 

25%  Business   8C   Professional  12% 

1 1  %  Agriculture  22  % 

WHAT  STATE  PARK  USERS  LIKE  TO  DO 

25,832     Park     users     voted     for     the     following 

recreations 

Swimmmg  33%  Tennis 

53%  Hunting  18% 

Touring  30%  Golf 

50%  Boating  17% 

Fishing  29%  Winter  Sports 

48%  Hiking  16% 

Camping  22  %  Riding 

45%  Nature    Study  8% 

Picknicking  Bicycling 

Popular   But    No   Percentage  Available 
Dancing                        Base    Ball  Soft   Ball 

From    "Recreational   Use    of   Land  in   the   U.    S." 
Courtesy    National    Park    Service. 

With  such  a  large  percentage  of 
our  population  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  State  Parks  the  next  question  is, 
how  shall  we  go  about  getting  them? 

First  some  interested  group  of 
people  must  prepare  or  cause  to  be 
prepared  certain  very  necessary  leg- 
islation and  they  must  see  that  it  is 
presented  to  the  law  making  bodies. 
And  they  must  follow  up  and  make 


as  sure  as  they  can  that  the  bills  will 
be  favorably  considered  and  passed. 
For  over  eight  years  The  Penn- 
sylvania Parks  Association  and 
many  of  its  friends  and  park-minded 
people  in  other  groups  have  been 
working  along  this  line.  Although 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  the 
ground  work  has  been  well  laid  and 
we  are  ready  to  go  places  if  we  can 
only  get  the  money  for  our  land  pur- 
chases and  for  development. 

The  Federal  "fathers"  have  al- 
ready seen  to  it  that  we  shall  have 
encouragement  for  in  recent  vears 
they  have  purchased  and  are  de- 
veloping in  several  parts  of  the 
State  Demonstration  Recreational 
areas.  Most  of  these  contain  acres 
by  the  thousands  and  when  they 
have  been  properly  developed  and 
needed  legislation  enacted  they  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Common- 
wealth  for  its  care  and  keeping. 

Already  the  public  is  clamoring 
for  admission  to  these  park-like 
lands  so  that  they  may  camp,  fish, 
boat,  canoe,  ride  horseback  and  hike 
and  all  of  the  other  things  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  out- 
off-doors. 

True  these  parks  have  their  pic- 
nic areas  but  they  are  so  thronged 
that  they  lose  their  charm  for  many. 

Their  cabin  areas  are  to  a  large 
extent  'rented  out'  to  underprivileged 
groups  for  most  of  the  camping  sea- 
son and  those  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  underprivileged  almost 
wish  they  could  change  places  for 
the  summer  at  least. 

In  Pennsylvania's  cities  there  are 
so  manv  millions  who  lonsr  for  a 
'taste'  of  the  country  that  park  lands 
cannot  be  provided  fast  enough. 
Figuratively  if  not  literally  they  are 
standing  and  milling  around  the  park 
entrances  before  they  are  opened. 

This  situation  calls  for  leaders, 
for  men  and   women  who  will   fight 
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on  ahead  of  the  masses  and  prepare 
the  courses  to  be  followed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Asso- 
ciation forms  one  moving  body  but 
it  needs  many  more  member  pushers. 
Who  will  volunteer? 

Elsewhere  State  Parks  have  been 
acquired  through  gifts,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  bond  issues,  tax  levy,  ex- 
change of  school  lands,  purchase 
through  legislative  appropriation^ 
transfer  of  Federal  lands  and  t  e 
use  of  certain  percentages  ot  the 
fish  and  game  funds. 

Tremendous  gifts  have  been 
made  to  the  park  systems  of  several 
States,  notably  New  York  and  Mich- 
igan. Texas,  Iowa,  Washington,  W  is- 
consin,  Minnesota,  Kentucky  and 
Indiana,  have  also  been  greatly  ta- 
vored  this  way. 

New  York  has  approved  bond 
issues  for  park  acquisition  totalling 
over  $27,500,000. 

Some  of  the  other  states  acquir- 
ing park  areas  through  bond  issues 
are  New  Hampshire,  California  and 
Rliode  Island. 

States    making    large    appropria- 
tions   for   State   Park   Systems    193.> 
to  1938  both  inclusive  are  California, 
Connecticut,    Illinois,    Iowa,   Massa- 
chusetts,    Michigan,     <^l^iO'    ^^';"^^'; 
Island  and   South   Dakota.   Most   of 
the   others  have   appropriated  many 
thousands   yearly,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  demands   and  the  needs  ot 
the  people  are  being  met  for  recre- 
ational areas. 


PENNSYLVANIA  A  HISTORIC 

STATE 

Orson  N.  Ri+zman 


Pennsylvania  is  truly  a  historic- 
State,  witli  more  than  100  places  of 
interest  to  the  average  citizen  In 
Philadelphia  alone  one  can  spend  an 
entire  week  in  visiting  early  land- 
marks.   This  year,  while  we  observe 


the    150th   anniversary   of   the   sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  ot  the  Ln.tci 
States,  is  an  opportune  time  for  a 
Americans    to    visit    the    State    that 
gave  birth  to  a  great  nation  and  the- 
city     where     young     America     was 
rocked  in  the   "Cradle   ot   Liberty 
Today  one  may  see  the  same  Liberty 
Bell  that  rang  out  the  news  of  free- 
dom   and    independence    on    J"ly    *' 
1776    The  historic  Bell  is  on  display 
in     Independence    Hall     where    the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  were  signed.  Today  you 
may    see    the    same    Congress    HaU 
wh^re     the     first     Congress     ot     t^ie 
United  States  met  and  where  Wash 
ington  was  inaugurated  for  his  sec- 
ond term.    You  may  «-  ^arpenter^ 
Hall,  meeting  place  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress.   Here  you  may  see 
lie  same  chairs  used  by  the  members 
of    that    historic    body.    The    Betsy 
Ross  House,  where  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag  was  made,  is  open  to  visitors. 
Nearby     Philadelphia     is     Valley 
Forge,    where    Washington    and    his 
half  starving  soldiers  spent  that  ter- 
rible winter  of  1777  and  78.  South- 
west of  Philadelphia  is  Brandywine 
Battlefield,     where     Lafayette     was 
wounded;    northeast    i^^  hashing  on 
Crossing,  where  General  Washington 
and  his  Continental  soldiers  crosscul 
the   icy   waters   of   the   Delaware   to 
capta;e    Trenton.    A    restored    mi 
and  a  stone  tower  on  Bowman  s  Hill 
are  of  general  interest. 

At  Bethlehem  one  finds  some  of 
the  buildings  erected  by  the  Mora- 
vians as  early  as  1742. 

Near  Reading  is  the  birthplace  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  ancestors.    At  Lpbra- 
ta,  Lancaster  County,  are  the  famous 
cloisters,  dating  back  to  1732.  Here 
vou  can  see  the  wooden  benches  upon 
which    the    inmates    slept    and    the 
wooden    blocks    that   were    "sed    tor 
pillows.    Other  oddities  of  this  Ger- 


man religious  society  found  here  are 
of  intfiisc  interest  to  visitors. 

In  Lancaster  City  is  Wheatland, 
home  of  James  Buchanan,  the  only 
Pennsvlvanian  who  served  as  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  His  birth- 
place at  Mercersburg  is  marked  with 
a  pyramid-shaped  monument  built  of 
stone,  over  which  he  played  when  a 
boy.  The  house  in  whicli  he  was 
born  lias  been  removed  to  Chambers- 
burg,  but  in  Mercersburg  still  stands 
the  home  in  which  he  lived  for  a 
time. 

Southeast  of  Pittsburgh  is  Fort 
Necessity,  from  which  W^ashington 
fought  his  first  battle.  Nearby  is 
Braddock's  grave.  East  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  Bushy  Run  Battlefield. 
From  Presque  Isle  one  can  see  where 
Commodore  Perry  won  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  on  September  10,  1813. 

The  cities  of  York,  Carlisle, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  Allen- 
town,  and  Scranton  are  situated  in 
regions  that  offer  many  points  of 
liistoric  interest. 

The  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of 
people. 

We,  too,  can  direct  you  to  the 
place  of  Ole  Bull,  the  Norwegian 
violinist,  who  founded  a  colony,  or 
to  the  valley  where  the  French  laid 
out  what  was  to  become  a  haven  for 
Marie  Antoinette. 

In  scenic  splendor,  "Pennsylvania 
lias  Everything" — enthralling  and 
awe-inspiring  mountains,  with  46 
per  cent  of  the  State's  area  still 
covered  with  forest;  soul-stirrinjr 
vistas  of  beauty  in  deep  ravines; 
gorgeous  waterfalls ;  beautiful  lakes  ; 
thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  and 
smaller  streams;  vast  areas  dotted 
with  the  finest  farms  in  America;  14 
interesting  caves;  14  State  ])arks ; 
10  recreational  reserves;  22  wayside 
areas  offering  facilities  for  picnick- 
ing and  water  sports,  and  three  State 


forest  lookouts  that  reveal  matchless 
panoramas  of  scenic  beauty. 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  of 
"happy  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds."  Sunday  fishing  is  per- 
mitted. 

Our  billion-dollar  highway  system 
offers  more  than  30,000  miles  of 
concrete  and  hard-surface  roads  and 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  splendid 
byways.  Our  topography  is  extreme- 
ly interesting.  There  are  very  few 
one  mile  stretches  of  level  road;  in- 
stead, the  highways  undulate  through 
natural  charm  and  scenic  splendor. 

From  a  few  feet  above  sea  level, 
we  can  direct  you  to  the  State's  high- 
est elevation  of  3,213  feet,  in  Somer- 
set County.  We  have  lakes  and  play- 
grounds at  more  than  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  northwest  Penn- 
sj'lvania  and  stretching  across  the 
Ohio  line  is  Lake  Pymatuning,  with 
a  shore  line  of  70  miles.  Straddling 
Wayne  and  Pike  Counties,  in  the 
northeast,  we  have  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack.  We  have  295  lakes  with  surface 
areas  of  more  than  20  acres  each, 
and  21  of  our  lakes  range  from  224 
to  17,000  acres. 

The  Pocono  region  is  a  vast 
})lateau  reaching  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Here  is  an  all- 
year-'round  playground,  opening 
each  spring  season  with  its  profuse 
display  of  laurel. 

At  Presque  Isle,  at  Erie,  one  can 
enjoy  surf  bathing  along  a  protected 
beach.  Here,  too,  are  miles  of  motor 
and  hiking  trails  and  a  score  of  la- 
goons for  boating. 

Near  Wellsboro,  in  Tioga  County, 
along  Roosevelt  Highway,  U.  S. 
Route  6,  is  Pennsylvania's  Grand 
Canyon,  which  was  visited  last  year 

•  * 

by  300,000  tourists.  From  lookouts  in 
Harrison  State  Park,  one  views  a 
magnificent  gorge  that  stretches 
windingly  through  scenic  master- 
pieces of  nature  for  a  distance  of  50 
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Hnrri^biirg.  situated  along  the 
majestic  Susquehanna,  is  the  Capi- 
tal of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  public 
buildings  ar;  probably  the  most 
beautiful  in  America. 

By   all  means   SEE   PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

WHY  OTHER  THAN  STATE 
FOREST  PARKS 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
why  in  our  News  we  make  frequent 
reference  to  other  than  State  Fores 
Parks.   Frankly  the  editor  has   felt 
that    Municipal,   County    and    State 
Parks  serve  a  common  purpose  bu 
each    for    a    somewhat   different  but 
ever  changing  income  group. 

If  such  is  the  case  should  not  those 
of  us  interested  in  out  door  recrea- 
tion and  in  State  Parks  in  particular 
know  what  is  being  provided  and  for 
whom  in  the  cities,  towns  and  coun- 
ties so  that  we  can  do  a  better  plan- 
ning job;  so  that  we  can  work  tor  a 
linking  up  of  all  the  parks  into  mag- 
nificent chains  throughout  our  Com- 
monwealth ? 


HON.  G.  ALBERT  STEWART 

Secretary 

Dept.    Forests  and  Waters 

miles,  and  1,000  feet  below  flow  the 
gentle  waters  of  Pine  Creek. 

We  have  the  famous  Horse  Shoe 
Curve  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
west  of  Altoona,  which  may  be  view- 
ed from  a  passenger  coach  window 
or  from  your  automobile  at  highway 
vantage  points. 

State  College,  the  geographic  cen- 
ter of  Pennsylvania,  offers  more  than 
200  miles  of  hiking  and  motor  trails. 
In  a  7^mile  hike  along  Kitchens 
Creek,  in  Luzerne  County,  you  may 
see  33  waterfalls. 


PARK  IN  MOJAVE  DESERT  WILL 
SAVE  JOSHUA  TREES 

Los    Angeles,    Jan.    '39.--Preser- 
vation  of  the  small  forest  of  Joshua 
trees  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  twenty 
miles  east  of  Lancaster,  was  assured 
today  when  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
agreed  to  put  enough  money  in  the 
county  budget  to  buy,  at  a  cost  o 
$20  an  acre,  640  acres  of  the  ground 
where  the  trees  stand. 

In  addition  the  board  has  a  pe- 
tition on  file  in  the  Land  Office  at 
Washington  for  an  additional  2,400 
acres  of  public  lands,  adjacent  to  the 
640  acres  to  be  purchased. 

The  plan  is  to  convert  the  area 
into  a  county  park  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  trees. 


THE  STATE  IS  JUSTIFIED  IN 

INSTALLING  A  STATE  PARK 

SYSTEM 

Wm.  J.  Serrill 

L  Because  Parks  promote  the 
welfare,  health  and  morale  of  the 
citizens.  Outdoor  recreation  is  essen- 
tial to  all  wlio  are  under  middle  age. 

2.  Because  Parks  furnish  the  best 
means  for  the  spending  of  leisure 
time,  sanely  and  innocently.  A  seri- 
ous modern  problem  adequately  met! 

3.  Because  Parks  decrease  delin- 
quency and  crime.  In  itself,  this  is  a 
sufficient  justification. 

4.  Because  this  great  blessing  can 
be  maintained  and  operated  without 
an  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  Once  in- 
stalled, a  park  system  becomes  self.- 
sustaining,  the  income  from  fees, 
concessions  and  rentals  off-setting 
the  operating  costs. 

5.  Because  an  adequate  park  sys- 
tem greatly  increases  the  income  of 
the  state.  A  good  share  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  thousands  of  outside 
visitors  whom  the  parks  attract, 
flows  into  the  State  Treasury,  bv 
means  of  the  gasoline  and  other 
taxes. 

6.  Because  experience  has  shown 
that  the  installation  of  an  adequate 
park  system  affects  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  in  the  State.  This  larger 
income  far  more  than  offsets  the  loss 
of  the  income  from  taxation  of  the 
real  estate  that  is  used  for  the  parks. 

7.  Because,  by  virtue  of  the  rea- 
sons above  mentioned,  a  State  Park 
System  is  immensely  profitable  fi- 
nancially, quickly  wiping  out  any 
debt  which  may  have  been  incurred 
for  its  installation. 

8.  Because,  the  citizens  gain  this 
wonderful  blessing  without  any  ul- 
timate  expenditure    by    them.     It   is 


the  best  possible  investment  for  the 
State. 

In  a  well  balanced  park  system, 
some  parks  are  selected  for  their 
scenic  qualities,  to  preserve  forever 
from  the  ruthless  destruction  of  com- 
mercial interests  places  of  unusual 
natural  beauty;  such  parks  may  be 
located  in  remote  country  sites. 
Others  are  selected  because  of  their 
capability  of  being  intensively  de- 
veloped with  facilities  for  active 
recreation;  these  are  naturally  lo- 
cated in  the  neighborhood  of  con- 
gested population.  Still  others  are 
selected  because  of  their  historic  im- 
portance. 

In  a  well  balanced  State  Park 
System  there  are  trails  for  the  hiker, 
bridle  paths  for  the  equestrian,  park- 
ways for  the  motorist,  courses  for 
the  golfer,  fields  for  the  ball  player, 
picnic  facilities  for  the  hungry,  out- 
door games  of  all  sorts  for  the  ath- 
letic, pools  for  the  amphibious, 
wading  pools  for  children;  there  are 
buildings  equipped  with  gymnasiums, 
auditoriums,  libraries,  dance  floors, 
and  facilities  for  arts  and  crafts.  A 
wonderful  thing  about  a  State  Park 
system  is  that  it  is  so  all-inclusive, 
supplying  a  need  for  all  ages  and  all 
classes. 

Pennsylvania  is  many  years  be- 
hind  many  of  lier  sister  states ;  where 
she  now  spends  thousands  annually, 
some  of  them  spend  millions,  for 
every  State  Park  she  now  has,  they 
have  ten.  But  there  is  hope;  a  popu- 
lar sentiment  for  a  park  system  is 
rapidly  forming.  A  State  Park 
Bureau  has  recently  been  set  up  in 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  The  Legislature  has  recent- 
ly adopted  the  necessary  framework 
for  the  administration,  by  which  the 
area  of  the  State  is  divided  into 
seven  park  regions,  each  with  its  own 
commission.  What  is  now  needed  is 
funds  with  which  to  make  a  start. 
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Movbe  you  plan  .o  see  *e  New  ^^±^^^^XT^ou  S 
Thais  line-it's  a  "a?"'''""'/PwhJ„  Lu  plan  your  trip, 
Sa-ra^winl  Srld^leSivSri^^^^^^^ 
nefsoml  ol  the  sights  in  your  own  stale,  loo^ 

Or,  i,  you  don,  want  to  ^eep  -  ^-Xrhe^^i^^S  flS'rS 

of  your  vacation  at  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's    famous     mountain, 
lake    or    forest   resorts.    There  s 
many  a  delightful  summer  play- 
ground in  ^Tenn's  Forest    which 
you  haven't  seen  before,   and 
which     offers     every     vacation 
pleasure  you  like  best.  Enjoy  the 
summertime    delights    of    your 
own  state,  and  its  grand  high- 
ways,    scenery     and     historic 
shrines  —  you     can't     improve 
upon  them  anywhere! 

SUN   AND  SWIM 


40,000  MILES  OF 
FINE  HIGHWAYS 


SCENE   IN 
VALLEY  FORGE 


SMOOTH  SAILING 
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■llSome  ol  the  sights  tn  your  own  state,  too, 

0„  „  you  don't  wan.  to  ^eep  -  ^--^-^-l  ^^^^ 

of  your  vacation  at  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's    famous     mountain, 
lake    or   forest   resorts.    There  s 
many  a  delightful  summer  play- 
ground in  ^Tenn's  Forest"  which 
you   haven't   seen   before,   and 
which     offers     every     vacation 
pleasure  you  like  best.  Enjoy  the 
summertime    delights    of    your 
own  state,  and  its  grand  high- 
ways,    scenery     and     historic 
shrines  —  you     can't     improve 
upon  them  anywhere! 
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THE   19th   NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  STATE  PARKS 

Itasca  State  Park,   Minnesota, 
June  5.  6.  7.   1939 

The  19th  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  will  be  held  June  5,  6,  7, 
1939  in  Minnesota,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Itasca  State  Park. 

Minnesota,  which  this  year  is  com- 
memorating    fifty     years     of     State 
Parks,  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
set  aside  such  areas   for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  its  people.  Itasca 
State  Park,  with  an  area  of  31,816 
acres,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known    State    Parks    in    the    United 
States  today.   It  was  first  set  aside 
in  1891  as  a  State  Forest  Park;  the 
preservation    of    historic    areas    had 
been  recognized  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature two  years  previous  when  the 
battle   ground   of   Birch   Coulee   was 
set  aside  as  a  memorial  to  the  1862 
Sioux  Uprising. 

Itasca  State  Park  contains  within 
its  boundaries  Lake  Itasca,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River,, 
and  also  the  largest  remaining  stands 
of  virgin  Norway  and  White  Pine  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Minnesota  has  20  State  Parks;  4 
State  Memorial  Parks;  2  Memorial 
State  Waysides;  6  Scenic  State 
Waysides;  3  State  Recreational  Re- 
serves and  8  Monuments  and  3 
Historic  State  Waysides.  The  total 
acreage  of  the  State  Parks  is  45,44-9 
acres. 

Accommodations  for  delegates  to 
the  Conference  will  be  available  at 
Douglas  Lodge  and  appurtenant 
Cabin  located  within  the  Park.  Ad- 
ditional accommodations  will  be 
available  at  the  6  cabins  at  the  camp 
grounds. 


Trips  are  being  arranged  to  other 
Minnesota  State  areas — Chippewa 
National  Forest,  Bemidji  and  Lake 
Bemidji  State  Park.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  fishing,  hiking,  horse^ 
back  riding  and  boating,  as  the  Con- 
ference has  been  purposely  sched- 
uled in  June  at  a  time  which  should 
insure  good  weather  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. 

Topics  for  papers  are  now  being 
considered  and  ample  time  will  be 
allowed  for  discussion  on  current 
State  Park  problems.  A  tentative 
outline  of  the  program  follows: 

Planning  a  State-wide  Park  and 
Recreation  Program. 

The  Value  of  Naturalists  in  State 
Parks. 

Regional  Units  as  a  part  of  State 
Plans,  including  Long  Term  Plan- 
ning for  Relation  of  State  Parks  to 
Regional  and  County  Plans. 

Interstate  Agreements. 

Low  Cost  Vacations  in  Organized 
Group  Camps. 

Federal  Aid  to  the  State. 

Proper  Classification  of  State 
Park  Areas. 

Week-day  Use  of  State  Parks. 

Fees  and  Charges. 

The   Importance  of  Civil  Service. 

The  Importance  of  Uniform 
Records. 

Progress  reports  will  be  heard 
from  States  in  the  Minnesota  region. 

Harold  W.  Lathrop,  Director  of 
State  Parks  for  Minnesota,  is  local 
chairman  of  the  Conference.  In- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Lathrop  at  10  State  Office  Building. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  or  to  the  Execii 
tive  Secretarv,  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  901  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


m^  rttHERS 


Nevada 

The  Nevada  Dept.  of  Highways, 
Carson  City  Nev.,  is  issuing  a  bi- 
monthly publication  on  Nevada 
Highways  and  Parks  and  will  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  place  you  on  their 
mailing  list  with  the  hope  you  may 
sometime  visit  their  State  which  has 
no  income,  corporation,  inheritance, 
gift  or  sales  taxes. 

Pennsylvania 

While  Pennsylvania  lags  other 
States  push  forward  the  develop- 
ment of  "large  recreational  facilities, 
likewise  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pends large  sums  for  big  Recrea- 
tional Demonstration  areas  and 
Parkways. 

"One  picture"  says  an  old  Chi- 
nese proverb  "is  worth  a  thousand 
words",  so  perhaps  the  pictures  of 
park  development  in  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  will  one  day  awaken 
us  to  our  responsibilities  and  so 
arouse  our  citiens  that  they  will  de- 
mand of  our  legislators  large  State 
Park  areas  which  right  now  are  so 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Parks  are  great  attractions  to 
tourists  and  if  we  want  the  latter 
and  the  money  they  leave  behind 
them  we  must  provide!  Last  year 
New  York,  which  has  a  truly  mag- 
nificent Park  System,  received  as  its 
share  of  the  tourists  dollars  about 
$846,800,000,  and  California  some 
$416,800,000.  Why  not  spend  money 
to  make  money  .^  It  is  good  business. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Publicity 
Commission  has  set  as  our  goal  for 
1939  a  $600,000,000  tourist  trade, 
but  where  will  the  travelers  find  ac- 
comodations in  our  State  Parks  ? 

Caledonia  State  Forest  Park  is  the 
only  one  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  in 


the  U.  S.  but  is  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing recreational  areas  and  of  later 
time  has  been  almost  self-supporting 
and  a  model  for  our  future  course  of 
action  especially  on  U.  S.  Highways 
where  we  can  catch  the  tourists  dol- 
lars. 

New  Jersey 

Dr.  Chares  P.  Messick,  Chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Planning 
Board,  has  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  says: 

"Th^  New  Jersey  State  Planning 
Board  is  at  work  upon  a  compre- 
hensive State  Recreational  Plan  .  .  . 
Agreement  has  been  reached  on  cer- 
tain points. 

"Such  a  plan  and  program  is  es- 
sential to  the  intelligent  and  eco- 
nomical advancement  of  New  Jer- 
sey's many  recreational  interests  .  .  . 
It  should  be  comprised,  in  part,  of 
additional  recreational  areas  to  be 
acquired,  and,  in  part,  of  stated  poli- 
cies and  legislated  controls  relating 
to  corollary  public  and  private  ac- 
tivities. This  plan  should  be  pre- 
pared with  due  consideration  for  the 
growth  and  general  development 
prospects  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  State  forest-park  system  should 
be  correlated  with  county  park  sys- 
tems. 

"Further,  the  State  Recreational 
Plan  should  be  correlated  with  the 
present  and  future  State  highway 
system,  and  should  be  a  part  of  a 
single  comprehensive  plan  for  future 
State  development  showing  not  only 
future  highways,  parks,  forests,  and 
game  lands,  but  future  water  proj- 
ects, improvements  in  rail,  water, 
and  air  transportation  facilities, 
future  public  institution  grounds, 
and  other  similar  facilities.  All  pre- 
viously prepared  plans  will  be  taken 
into  careful  consideration,  including 
those  made  by  State  and  local 
agencies  and  those  advanced  by  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Region- 
al Planning  groups. 
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"It  must  not  be  impliea  tl.at  tlicrr 
is  intent  to  plunge  the  State  into 
reckless  and  abnormal  spendmg. 
Making  needed  improvements  by 
comprehensive  plan  is  simply  an- 
other wav  of  doing  everyday  things 
in  a  better  balanced  and  more  order- 
ly manner  and  should  result  ulti- 
inately  in  better  service  at  less 
rather  than  greater,  cost. 

••Accompanying  the  plan  should  be 
a    scheduled    program    and    budget 
spreading  both  land  acquisition  and 
nark  development  over  a  long  period 
of    years.     The     program    probably 
shou'ld    emphasize    land    acquisition 
above  extensive  development.    So  tar 
as  possible,  advancement  of  the  plan 
should   be    financed    out    of    current 
revenue.    But  in  some  instances  this 
process    may    be    too    slow    to    save 
needed  lands,  and  resort  to  bond  is- 
sues,  especially    for    land   purchase 
may  be  both  necessary  and  justihed. 
Improvement  of  lands  once  acquired 
mav  be  left  more  safely  to  current- 
revenue  financing.    Many  recreation- 
al areas  can  be  made  self-financing 
in    whole    or    in    considerable    part 
Bond  issues  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  such  areas  are  there- 
fore largely  in  the  nature  of  revolv- 
ing funds  and  are  not  a  serious  ulti- 
mate charge  upon  the  taxpayer. 


Virginia 
Visitors  to  Virginia's  State  Parks 
next  season  will  find  many  new  and 
improved  facilities  for  their  comfort 
and    entertainment,    R.    E.    Burson, 
Director   of    Parks    of    the    Virginia 
Conservation  Commission  announces. 
The    general    work    program    out- 
lined for  all  the  parks  includes  roads 
and  trails  construction  and  improve- 
ment; replacement  of  wooden  bridges 
by    new    concrete    structures;    land- 
scaping;    improvement     of     existing 
parking  and  picnic  areas,  and  con- 
struction of  new  ones. 

Fairy    Stone    is    to    have    a    new 


^iK'Urr    and    a    store    on    the   beach ; 
rangers'   quarters   and   a    Hed  i^ross 
first  aid   station   are  on   the  list  for 
Hungry  Mother;  development  ot  the 
recentlV  acquired  2,300  acre  addition 
to   Seashore  will  be  started;   a  new 
restaurant    and    store    are    contenv 
plated     for     Staunton     River;     and 
Westmoreland  is  to  have  a  new  store 
on  the  beach,  new  rangers    quarters 
and  an  overnight  camping  area. 

The  State's  parks  will  be  officially 
opened  to  the  public  on  May  1st,  this 

year. 

West  Virginia 

The    Division    of    State    Parks   of 
the      West      Virginia      Conservation 
Commission  has  issued  an  illustrated 
folder  describing  the  state  parks  o 
West   Virginia.     The    folder   is   wel 
illustrated  with  views   of  several  ol 
the   State   Parks   and   the   cabin   ac- 
commodations with  full  v-!^^-^^^ 

on  each   area   and  the   facilities  and 
rates.  West  Virginia  has  four  major 
park  areas  and  six  smaller  ones    con^ 
laining  in  all  approximate  y  '2^^,000 
acres.      The     larger      State     Park  • 
Watoga  in  Pocahontas  County,  Bab- 
cock  in  Fayette  County,  Lost  River 
in    Hardy    County    and    Cacapon   in 
Morgan   County,  are   open  this   sea- 
son  from  May   28th   untd  late   fall. 
A  folder  contains  a  map  which  mdi- 
cates  the  location  of  each  park. 


Mr.  John  R.  Williams  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  in  charge  of  the  de- 
yelopment  of  Caledonia  State  Forest 
Park  and  who  did  a  splendid  piece 
of  work  there  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed  Director   of   the   Bureau   oi 
Parks    in    the    Department    of    l;or- 
ests   and  Waters.   We   are   certainly 
fortunate  in  having  in  this  position 
one  who  is  so  sympathetic  with  our 
yiews  on  Park  matters. 

We  are  also  glad  to  welcome  back 
into  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters    Mr.   Wm.    E.    Montgomery 


who  in  a  previous  administration  did 
most  excellent  work  alung  recrea- 
lional  lines. 

Sorry  indeed  were  we  to  learn  of 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Eric  Von 
Hausswolff  from  tlic  Bureau  of 
Parks.  For  several  years  he  and  his 
assistants  have  liad  in  preparation 
])Ians  for  great  park  acquisitions  and 
development,  but  alas  at  present  our 
State's  funds  are  too  low  to  permit 
tlie  Bureau  to  carry  on  tlieir  line  of 
work. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about 
THE  HEMLOCKS,  Delaware 
County's  largest  park  area,  we  an- 
nounce at  this  time,  tliat  tlie  entire 
area  is  expected  to  be  in  condition 
for  use  by  June  1st.  Picnic  facilities, 
with  fireplaces  and  tables,  for  about 
500  j)eople,  witli  special  accommoda- 
tions for  larger  groups,  several  miles 
of  footpaths,  a  bridle  path,  an  areli- 
cry  range  and  other  athletic  facilities 
are  being  provided.  There  will  be 
fresli  running  water  throughout  the 
park,  as  well  as  adequate  parking 
areas  and  necessary  sanitary  facili- 
ties. 


Tourist's  Complaint — I  tliink  that 
I  sliall  never  see  a  billboard  lovely 
as  a  tree.  Perhaps  unless  the  bill- 
boards fall,   I'll  never  see  a  tree  at 

all. 


LOCATION  OF  RECREATIONAL 
CABINS  WITHIN  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE  PARKS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  RENTING  IN    1939 

Cook  Forest  ParJc:  Contains  (),085 
acres  of  forest  lands  in  Jefferson, 
Clarion  and  Forest  Counties.  Acces- 
sible over  improved  highways,  this 
forest  park  contains  the  largest  re- 
maining stand  of  virgin  pine  and 
hemlock  timber  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
its   forest  cathedral  are  many  white 


pine  trees  over  200  feet  high.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  nature 
study,  liiking,  tenting,  picnicking 
and  horseback  riding.  No  swimming 
or  boating  is  available  but  swimming 
can  be  enjoyed  12  miles  east  in  the 
Clear  Creek  State  Forest  Park. 

There  are  24  State  owned  recre- 
ational cabins  rented  by  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Trautman,  concessionaire.  These  are 
rented  with  linens  and  blankets  but 
no  dishes,  cooking  utensils  or  towels, 
at  a  charge  of  $1.00  per  person  per 
night,  or  $5.00  per  person  per  week, 
at  minimum  capacity  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  ealiin.  Lodging 
and  meals  available  at  the  Cook 
Forest  Inn. 

Clear  Creek  State  Forest  Park: 
Located  in  Jefferson  County  12  miles 
east  of  Cook  Forest;  swimming,  ])ic- 
nicking  and  tenting.  The  cabin 
colony  has  22  State  owned  cabins; 
12  one  room  cabins;  2  two  room 
cabins;  6  three  room  cabins. 

Black  Moshannon:  Located  in 
Centre  County  ten  miles  east  of 
Philipsburg,  contains  a  260  acre 
lake,  good  swimming,  boating,  fish- 
ing, picnicking  and  skeet  shooting. 
There  are  available  G  one  room 
cabins;  6  two  room  cabins;  2  three 
room  cabins. 

S.  B.  Elliott:  Located  in  Clearfield 
County  8  miles  north  of  Clearfield, 
large  picnic  area,  wading  pool,  ex- 
cellent fishing  and  hunting  grounds 
adjacent  to  the  area.  There  are  10 
one  room  cabins ;  8  two  room  cabins 
2  three  room  cabins. 

Parker  Dam:  Located  in  Clear- 
field County  about  8  miles  north  of 
the  S.  B.  EJliott  Park.  The  Dam  will 
not  be  available  for  use  until  1940. 
There  are  14  two  room  cabins  and 
2  three  room  cabins  which  will  be 
available  at  one-half  the  usual  rate 
for  this  season. 

Linn  Run:  Located  in  Westmore- 
land County  about  10  miles  southeast 
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of  LigonJer.  Tiit-rc  are  t  two  room 
cabins  and  6  three  room  cabins  avail^ 
able  along  Linn  Run,  a  delightful 
forest  stream  wliieh  affords  good 
fishing  and  wading  for  children. 

Kooscr  Lake:  Located  in  Somer- 
set County  10  miles  northwest  of 
Somerset.  There  are  3  one  room 
cabins;  3  two  room  cabins;  2  three 
room  cabins;  bathing,  fishing  and 
picnicking. 

Dyer  Farvi:  Located  in  Potter 
County  at  a  high  eleyation  in  a  se- 
cluded wild  forested  section  former- 
ly known  as  the  Black  Forest.  There 
are  4  two  room  cabins,  3  three  room 
cabins  and  1  one  room  cabin. 

Whirls  End:  Located  in  Sullivan 
County,  between  Laporte  and  Forks- 
viUe,  *near    Eaglesmere.    The    cabin 
colony  in  this  area  has  7  large  one 
room'cabins;  8  two  room  cabins,  and 
1  three  room  cabin.  This  area  along 
the  Loyalsock  Creek  has  all  recrea- 
tional 'facilities;     excellent     stream 
bathing,     picnicking,     tenting     and 
scenery. 

Promised  Land  Lake:  Located  in 
Pike  County,  30  miles  north  of 
Stroudsburg  in  the  Poconos,  has  a 
420  acre  lake  affording  excellent 
boating  and  fishing.  There  are  avail- 
able 6  two  room  cabins  and  4  three 
room  cabins  and  1  one  room  cabin ; 
good  tenting  and  picnic  facilities. 

Coicans  Gap:  Located  in  Fulton 
County  about  10  miles  northeast  of 
McConnellsburg.  There  is  a  40  acre 
dam,  and  there  are  7  three  room 
cabins;  picnicking  and  hiking;  good 
boating  and  swimming. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace:  Located  in 
Cumberland  County.  There  are  4 
small  one  room  cabins  available  m 
the  Fuller  Lake  section;  tenting, 
picnicking,  site  of  historic  iron  furn- 
ace; excellent  bathing. 

Ralph  Stover:  Located  in  Bucks 
County.  There  are  6  one  room  cabins 
available    from    the    concessionaire. 


Mrs.  George  Whitney,  at  Point 
Pleasant.  Bed  linens  and  blankets 
are  furnished  by  the  concessionaire ; 
swimming  and  picnicking. 

For  Reservations  write  to  the 
Dept  of  Forest  and  Waters  in  each 
of  the  places  listed  below  except  for 
Cook  and  Stover  write  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Trautman,  Cooksburg,  and  Mrs. 
George  Whitney,  Point  Pleasant  re- 
spectively. 


Name  of  Park  Area 

Cook  Forest  Park.  ^  , ,    r» 

Black  Moshannon— Clearfield,  I'a. 

S.  B.  Elliott — Clearfield,  Pa. 
Parker  Dam — Clearfield,  Pa. 
Clear  Creek— Clarion,  Pa. 
Linn  Run— Ligonier,  Pa. 
Kooser  Lake— Ligonier,  Pa. 
Dyer  Farm— Coudersport,  Pa. 
Whirls  End— Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Promised    Land    Lake— Greentown, 

Cowans  Gap— McConnelsburg,  Pa. 
Pine    Grove    Furnace— Fayetteville. 

Pa. 

Ralph  Stover. 


LEGISLATION 


Recently  there  has  been  introduc- 
ed   into    the    House    at    Harrisburg, 
Bill  No.  780  as  follows: 
AN  ACT 
Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  with  approval  of  the 
Governor   to  accept  and  acquire  by 
gift,   grant    or    other   lawful    means 
certain  canal  properties. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
hereby  enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  with  the  approva 
of  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  gift,  grant  or  other 
lawful  means,  the  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  owners  in  and  to  all 


property  constituting  the  entire  sys- 
tfiii  of  any  canai  or  canals  located 
wholly  within  this  Commonwealth 
whose  use  as  highways  for  transpor- 
tation by  water  has  ceased  or  been 
abandoned  or  shall  cease  or  become 
abandoned  together  with  such  real 
estate  adjacent  to  such  canal  as  the 
Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 
may  deem  desirable.  Provided  how- 
ever, that  no  consideration  shall  be 
paid  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
property  for  the  whole  or  any  parts 
thereof  for  any  grants  that  may  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  shall  supervise, 
maintain,  improve,  regulate,  police 
and  preserve  all  such  property  so 
acquired,  as  and  for  state  park  pur- 
poses. 

A  companion  Bill  No.  781  was 
also  submitted:  , 

AN  ACT 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  with  approval  of  the 
State  Parks  Commission  to  transfer 
portions  of  canal  properties  acquired 
by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  to  the  Department  of  High- 
ways for  highway  purposes. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
hereby  enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  is  hereby  authorized 
to  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Highways  such  parts  of  canal  prop- 
erties which  may  heretofore  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  of  Forests  and 
Waters  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  state  park  purposes  as  the 
Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 
may  deem  undesirable  to  retain  un- 
der the  control  of  his  department. 
Provided  however,  that  such  trans- 
fers shall  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Parks  Commission.  The 
Secretary  of  Highways  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  accept  such 
property  for  the  purposes  of  loca- 
tion, relocation,  construction  or  re- 
construction and  maintenance  and 
repair  of  highways  and  purposes  in- 
cidental thereto.  Upon  such  transfer 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  shall  be  relieved  of  all  con- 
trol over  or  responsibility  for  such 
property. 

The  above  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  State  Govern- 
ment. 


PENNSYLVANIAS  GRAND  CANYON 


You're  a  king  on  vacation  in  Penn- 
sylvania!    Cool  lakes,  with  grand 
bathing  and  fishing,  great  rivers, 
bustling      resorts,     quiet      farms, 
mountain    retreats,    forest    camps, 
tours    on    great    scenic    highways 
and      lovely      byways,      historic 
shrines    galore-t/ie/rP    all    here, 
axmiting  your  pleasure!  YouH  oe 
welcomed  royally  and  dined  roy- 
ally, wherever  you  go  .  .  .  ice  knxnv 
you'll   enjoy   it! 

Write  Dept.  SJ,  for  your  State 
Map  in  color  and  Touring  Guide 
Book. 
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V,ce.P.es.dent-Thom»s  L.goett,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Secretary 


Treasurer— Herman   Cope,  Media,   Pa. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  J.  F.  BoGARDUs,  Swarthmore 

A.  M.  Custer,  Johnstown 

W.  Boyd  Evans,  Ligionier 

Thomas  M.   Hartman,   Newcastle 

Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hires,  Ardmore 

Daniel   Hoch,  Reading 

Jos.  R.  Kendig,  Renovo 

Dr.    J.    Horace   McFarland.   Harrisburg 


John   M.   Phillips,   Pittsburgh 

Wm     J.    Serrill,   Haverford 

Col.    Henry   W.   Shoemaker,   McElhattan 

John   C.   Slack,    Pittsburgh 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barrb 

J.    Borton   Weeks,   Philadelphia 

Edward   Woolman,   Haverford 


ORGANIZED   OCTOBER.    1930 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  ?3.00    ^  ^^^^^^^ 

CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  ?1000   T  ANNUALLY 

SUSTAINING  -  •  ^25.00    ) 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  •  *10000 

25c    of    Fee    for    subscription    to    "Pennsylvania 
Park    News" 

writing  to  the  Secretary  and  payment  of   the  stipulated   dues.  I 
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PUBLICATION    COMMITTEE 


Herman  Coi'E,  Chairman 
Orson    N.   Ritzman 
H.  S.  Shimwell 


Wm.   J.   Serrill 

Col.    Henry   W.   Shoemaker 

Dr.   J.   Horace  McFarland 


Address    all    correspondence    to 
35   N.  6th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.     Phone,  Lombard  7441. 


ON  TO  PITTSBURGH! 
By  Eliwood  B.  Chapman 

Ever  since  we  were  organized,  we 
have  felt  that  Pittsburgh,  the  second 
city  of  the  State,  should  receive  con- 
sideration, and  we  have  awaited  only 
the   word   of   our   western   members 
that  they  were  ready  to  receive  us. 
An   invitation   has    now   been   ex- 
tended to  the  Parks  Association,  and 
accepted  by  our   Directors,  to  hold 
our  annual  meeting  there,  but  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  be  postponed 
till  the  last  week  in  September,  in- 
stead of  early  summer  as  in  the  past. 
Many  men  prominent  in  national 
and  state  affairs  will  appear  on  the 
program,   telling   of   the   interest   of 
the  federal  and  state  governments  in 
parks    and    recreation,    and    of    the 
progress  tliat  is  being  made  in  both 
fields. 

A  number  of  delighful  trips  are  be- 
ing planned:  we  will  visit  either  the 
Raccoon  Creek  project  or  the  Laurel 
Hill  project  of  the  Federal  Govern-- 
ment  with  their  colonies  of  log 
cabins,  lakes  and  playgrounds.  An- 
other beautiful  spot  is  McConnell's 
Mills  with  its  historic  buildings 
dating  back  a  century  or  more.  These 
are  located  in  a  deep  gorge  surround- 
ed by  a  heavy  growth  of  virgin  hem- 
lock, one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  charming  sites  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

An  opportunity  will  be  afforded, 
too,  to  view  the  remarkable  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  local  park 
system.  Altogether  there  is  every  as- 
surance that  those  who  make  the  trip 
to  our  western  metropolis  will  be 
well  repaid:  further  information 
about  the  meeting  will  be  sent  to  our 
members  from  time  to  time  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  are  arranged. 


NOTICE  TO  NON  MEMBERS 

For  some  time  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure   to   send   to   you   copies    of 


Pennsylvania  Park  News.  We  have 
done  this  because  your  name  was 
given  to  us  by  someone  wlio  knew  of 
your  interest  in  State  Parks  or  in 
Recreation.  Naturally  we  had  hoped 
that  you  would  decide  to  help  with 
our  work  by  sending  us  the  modest 
sum  of  $3.00  a  year. 

Our  lists  have  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  with  our  modest  income 
it  is  now  impossible  to  send  the  news 
to  all  without  substantial  financial 
aid  and  that  in  the  near  future. 

Won't  you  please  consider,  right 
now,  joining  our  organization  at 
once  so  that  you  will  not  miss  any 
numbers  of  the  News  and  so  that 
you  will  be  sure  to  get  the  invitation 
to  the  September  meeting.  The  dic- 
tators in  Europe  are  providing  the 
youth  with  tremendous  recreational 
facilities  and  it  behooves  us  in  the 
United  States  to  make  like  provis- 
ion here  lest  what  many  fear,  may 
come  upon  us. 


McCONNELL'S  MILLS 

How  many  Pittsburghers  and 
others  annually  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  view  the  scenic  wonders  of 
Watkins  Glen,  in  Central  New  York, 
the  Ausable  Chasm  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  Crawford  Notch  in  the 
White  Mountains,  and  yet  have  never 
seen  the  awe-inspiring  canyon  of 
Slippery  Rock  at  McConnell's  Mills? 

And  McConnell's  Mills  is  only  40 
miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

Accept  the  testimony  of  one  who 
has  wandered  through  Watkins  Glen 
and  the  Ausable  as  well  as  Crawford 
Notch  and  all  of  the  other  notches  of 
the  White  and  Green  Mountains, 
that  none  of  these  much-advertised 
scenic  spots  has  any  superior  claims 
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on  the  beauty  of  this  divine  stretch 
of  Slippery  Rock. 

Pvobablv  it  will  not  be  long  until 
McConnelfs  Mills  will  be  known 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  will  be  visit- 
ed by  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists. 

Pittsburghers  and  their  neighbors 
tliroughout  Western  Pennsylvania, 
who  furnish  the  money  that  pays  the 
dividends  for  travel  resorts  in  both 
America  and  Europe  are  notorious 
for  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  nat- 
ural wonders  of  their  own  state. 

They  go  to  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, Canada  and  to  the  Far  West 
by  caravans  and  train  loads,  and  to 
Europe  by  the  shipload,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  Ihem  never  saw  the  interior 
of  a  Pennsylvania  cave  or  viewed  a 
sunrise  from  Cove  Mountains. 

As  for  the  scenic  glories  nearer 
home,  the  majority  of  these  distant 
travelers  never  have  heard  of  the 
things  worth  while  in  a  little  jaunt 
of  a  few  miles  from  home. 

From  the  Perry  Highwav  between 
Middle  Lancaster  and  Portersville 
there  is  a  straight  road  to  McCon- 
nell's  Mills.  Tliis  concrete  is  delight- 
ful driving  and  takes  the  tourist  to 
the  entrance  of  the  old  road  that 
branches  off  just  north  of  Porters- 
ville. This  road  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  enchanting  rocks  and  rills 
of  picturesque  Slippery  Rock  Creek. 

It  is  only  eight-tenths  of  a  mile 
from  the  main  highway  to  the  old 
mill  at  the  ancient  log  dam. 

For  more  than  a  mile  the  creek 
flows  tlirough  a  deep,  rocky  canyon, 
embowered  by  trees  of  nearly  every 
variety  found  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


There  is  no  commercialization  of 
nature's  work  at  McConnell's  Mills. 
The  visitor  is  welcomed  to  go  any- 
where, and  may  roam  at  will  along 


the   stream  and  through  the  woods.       fl| 
Tlif  center  of  interests  is  tlie  old  mill 
and  its  long  dam. 

The  route  to  McConnell's  Mills  is 
an   easy   afternoon   automobile   trip. 
Leave   Pittsburgh   via   Millvale   and 
the     Babcock     Boulevard     and    join 
United     States     route     No.     19     at 
Perrysville.  Follow  this  road  through 
Zelinople  and  Harmony  to  the  camp- 
ing ground  and  service  station  just 
beyond  Portersville,  turning  left  into 
the  country  road  at  that  point.  The 
return  trip  may  be  made  over  United 
States    route    422    from    Portersville 
to    Butler    and    back    to    Pittsburgh 
over  State  route  No.  8,  a  circuit  of 
less  than  100  miles. 

Arthur  and  Samuel  Kelty  built  a 
grist-mill  on  Slippery  Rock  creek, 
above  the  present  McConnell  mill,  in 
1835.  It  was  a  frame  mill,  and  was 
afterwards  burned  down.  A  second 
mill  was  built  on  the  spot,  and  is 
still  standing.  The  Kelty's  may  have 
had  a  saw-mill  also.  The  present 
saw-mill  was  built  by  James  Allen, 
about  1854-. 

Daniel  Kennedy  built  a  grist-mill 
about  1852  on  the  same  foundation 
on  which  the  present  mill  stands 
owned  by  McConnell,  Wilson  &  Co. 
It  was  burned  down  in  November. 
1868,  (possibly  1867)  and  the  pres- 
ent mill  put  up  two  years  after- 
wards. The  old  mill  had  a  fore-run  of 
stone,  was  four-and-a-half  stories 
high,  including  the  basement— one 
story  higher  than  the  present  mill. 
It  had  a  large  business. 

The  second  mill  was  built  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  the  property  was  pur- 
chased, after  his  death,  by  Messrs. 
Mehard,  Oliver  and  Graham.  I" 
May,  1875,  the  present  firm  of  Mc- 
Connell, Wilson  &  Co.,  came  into 
possession.  This  mill,  as  was  the  old 
one,  is  a  frame  structure,  with  a 
stone  foundation  and  basement. 


BUCKTAIL  MOUNTAINS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Jos.  R.  Kendig 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Buclctail  Trail  Association 

The  Bucktail  scenic  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,     so     named     by     the 
writer,   comprises    tliat    area    of   tlie 
Commonwealth,    lying    east    of    the 
high  divide  between  the  West  Brancli 
of  the  Susquehanna   River  drainage 
system     and     tlie     Allegheny     River 
drainage    system    and    joutli    of    tlie 
high    divide    separating    the    Great 
Lakes  or  St.  Lawrence  River  drain- 
age    system,     formerly    marked     on 
Pennsylvania  maps  as  the  Allegheny 
Plateau. 

These  mountains  lie  soutli  of  tlie 
north  divide  as  far  as  Williamsport 
nnd  Lock  Haven  and  east  of  the  west 
divide  as  far  as  Clearfield,  Philips- 
J'urg  and  Bellefonte. 

This  area  of  tlie  Bucktail  Moun- 
tains is  estimated  to  be  over  3,000,- 
000  acres  and  spreads  out  over  eight 
(ounties,  with  Clinton  and  Cameron 
in  the  center. 

The  mountains  were  once  a  hio-Ii 
level  plateau  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  As  the  waters  drained  from 
the  summits  of  the  two  divides,  it 
traveled    through    the    plateau    and 


wore  down  by  erosion  the  1,000  to 
1,500  foot  ravines,  and  created  the 
most  scenic  mountain  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  old  road  maps  this  area  was 
marked  impassible  and  to  blast  out 
roads  was  highly  expensive.  This 
has  been  done,  however,  and  the 
mountains  are  now  accessible.  Its 
beautiful  and  awe  inspiring  scenerv 
is  too  well  hidden  by  the  slowly  de- 
veloping future  forest,  springing  up 
after  the  marketing  of  the  virgin 
stand,  of  which  lane  a  sample  may 
be  seen  in  the  Cooks  State  Forest 
Park  in  Clarion  County. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  will  unveil  this  magnificent 
scenery  throughout  all  the  State 
Forest  lands  and  especially  in  the 
newly  created  Bucktail  Scenic  Park, 
from  which  the  Bucktail  Mountains 
receive  their  new  and  more  acceut- 
able  name. 
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on  the  beauty  of  tliis  divine  stretch 
of  Slil)l)ery  Roek. 

Probahlv  it  will  not  be  lono-  until 
MeConneli's  Mills  will  be  known 
from  eoast  to  eoast,  and  will  be  visit- 
ed l)y  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists. 

Pittsburj»hers  and  their  neijrhbors 
throu«;]H)ut  Western  Pennsylvania, 
who  furnish  tlie  money  tliat  pays  the 
dividends  for  travel  resorts  in  both 
Ameriea  and  Kuroi)e  are  notorious 
for  their  laek  of  interest  in  the  nat- 
ural wonders  of  their  own  state. 

They  go  to  New  York,  New  Kng- 
land,  Canada  and  to  the  Far  West 
by  caravans  and  train  loads,  and  to 
Europe  bv  the  shipload,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  "them  never  saw  the  interior 
of  a  Pennsylvania  cave  or  viewed  a 
sunrise  from  Cove  Mountains. 

As  for  the  scenic  glories  nearer 
home,  the  majority  of  these  distant 
travelers  never  have  heard  of  tlie 
things  worth  while  in  a  little  jaunt 
of  a  few  miles  from  home. 

Prom  the  Perrv  Ilighw.iv  l)t>tween 
Middle  Lancaster  and  Portersville 
there  is  a  straight  road  to  MeCon- 
neli's Mills.  This  concrete  is  delight- 
ful driving  and  takes  the  tourist  to 
the  entrance  of  the  old  road  that 
branches  off  just  north  of  Porters- 
ville. This  road  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  enchanting  rocks  and  rills 
of  picturesque  Sli])pery  Rock  Creek. 

It  is  only  tight-tenths  of  a  mill' 
from  the  main  highway  to  the  old 
mill  at  the  ancient  log  dam. 

For  more  than  a  mile  the  creek 
flows  through  a  dee]),  rocky  canyon, 
embowered  by  trees  of  nearly  every 
variety  found  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Tliere  is  no  commercialization  of 
nature's  work  at  MeConneli's  Mills. 
The  visitor  is  welcomed  to  go  any- 
where, and  may  roam   at   will   along 


the  stream  and  through  the  woods. 
The  c-tiiti  r  of  interests  is  tlie  old  mill 
and  its  long  dam. 

The  route  to  MeConneli's  Mills  is 
an   easy    afternoon   automobile    trip. 
Leave    Pittsburgh   via    Millvale   and 
the     Rabcock     Roulevard     and     join 
United     States     route     No.     19     at 
Perrvsville.  Follow  this  road  through 
Zelinople  and  Harmony  to  the  cani))- 
ing  ground  and  service   station  just 
beyond  Portersville,  turning  left  into 
the  country  road  at  that  point.  The 
return  tri))  may  be  made  over  United 
States    route    422    from    Portersville 
to    Butler    and    back    to    Pittsburgh 
over  State  route  No.   8,  a  circuit  of 
less  than  100  miles. 

Arthur  and  Samuel  Kelty  built  a 
orist-mill  on  Slippery  Rock  creek, 
above  the  present  McConncll  mill,  in 
18:55.  It  was  a  frame  mill,  and  was 
afterwards  burned  down.  A  second 
mill  was  built  on  the  spot,  and  is 
still  standing.  The  Kelty's  may  have 
had  a  saw-mill  also.  The  present 
saw-mill  was  built  by  James  Allm. 
about  1851.. 

Daniel  Kennedy  built  a  grist-mill 
about  1852  on  the  same  foundation 
on  which  the  ])resent  mill  stands 
owned  by  McConnell.  Wilson  ^'  Co. 
It  was  burned  down  in  November. 
18r,8,  (])Ossibly  18()7)  and  the  pres- 
ent mill  put  u])  two  years  after- 
wards. The  old  mill  had  a  fore-run  ot 
stone,  was  four-and-a-half  stories 
high,  including  the  basement— <mf 
story  higher  than  the  present  mill. 
It  had  a  large  business. 

The  second  mill  was  built  by  Mr. 
Kennedv.  and  the  property  was  ])nr- 
chased,' after  his  death,  by  Messrs. 
Mehard.  Oliver  and  (iraham.  1" 
May,  1875,  the  present  firm  of  Mc- 
Connell, W^ilson  cSc  Co..  came  into 
possession.  This  mill,  as  was  the  old 
one,  is  a  frame  structure.  Mitli  a 
stone  foundation  and  basement. 


BUCKTAIL  MOUNTAINS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Jos.  R.  Kendig 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Bucktail  Trail  Association 

The  Rucktail  scenic  mountains  of 
i\nnsylvania,  so  named  by  tlie 
writer,  comprises  that  area  of  the 
COmmonwealtl),  lying  east  of  the 
liigh  divide  between  the  West  Branch 
nt  the  Susquelianna  River  drainage 
system  and  the  Alleglieny  Rivt>r 
<lrainage  system  and  south  of  the 
liigh  divide  separating  the  Great 
T,akes  or  St.  Lawrence  River  drain- 
age syst(>m,  formerly  marked  on 
Pennsylvania  maps  as  the  Allejilienv 
i^lateau.  * 

These  mountains  lie  south  of  the 
'lorth  divide  as  far  as  Williamsi)ort 
•iiul  Lock  Haven  and  east  of  the  west 
•livide  as  far  as  Clearfield,  Philips- 
Ixirg  and  Rellefonte. 

This  area  of  the  Bucktail  Moun- 
tains is  estimated  to  be  over  .'KOOO.- 
'><)()  acres  and  s))reads  out  over  eight 
("unties,  witli  Clinton  and  Cameron 
in  the  center. 

The  mountains  were  once  a  high 
1^'vel  ])Iateau  2.000  feet  above  sea 
'♦'vel.  As  the  waters  drained  from 
tlie  summits  of  the  two  divides,  it 
traveled    througli    the    plateau    and 


wore  down  by  erosion  the  1,000  to 
L500  foot  ravines,  and  created  tlie 
most  scenic  mountain  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On    old   road   maps    this   area    was 
marked    im))assib]e   and   to   blast  out 
roads    was    highly    expensive.      This 
lias    been    done,    however,    and    the 
mountains    are    now    accessible.     Its 
beautiful  and  awe  ins))iring  scenery 
is  too  well  hidden  by  tlie  slowly  de- 
veloping  future  forest,  springing  uj) 
after    the    marketing    of    the    virgin 
stand,  of  which    lane   a   sample   may 
be    seen    in    the    Cooks    State    Forest 
Park  in  Clarion  County. 

It  is  the  liope  of  the  writer  that 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  Mill  unveil  this  magnificent 
scenery  throughout  all  the  State 
Forest  lands  and  csiiecially  in  the 
newly  created  Bucktail  Scenic  Park, 
from  which  the  Bucktail  Mountains 
receive  tlieir  new  and  more  aeeeut- 
able  name. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Georgia 

STATE  PARKS  OF  GEORGIA 

Talks  Before  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks 

C.  N.  Elliott.  Director 

Division  of  State  Parks  Historic  Sites 

and  Monuments 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  that 
State  Park  work  is  new  in  the  South. 
Until  comparatively  few  years  ago, 
no   reason  existed   for   State   Parks, 
or  for  any  other  type  of  recreational 
area.     The   average   Georgia   citizen 
was  essentially  a  man  of  the  forest, 
or  of  the  soil.    Each  day  of  the  year 
he  worked,  tilling  the  soil,  harvest- 
ing, wresting  the  necessities   of  life 
from    the    wilderness    and   from   the 
earth.  But  whether  he  was  farmer  or 
clerk,    the     average    Georgian    was 
much   too  busy   from   daylight   until 
dark,    from    one    week    to   the   next, 
maintaining    his    home,    earning    his 


daily  bread,  supporting  his  family. 
He  simply  did  not  have  time  to  play. 
The  man  with  more  money  to  spend 
for  his  amusement,  spent  it  a  long 
way  from  home.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Monte  Carlo  or  Italy. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  an  en- 
tirely different  situation.  With 
shorter  hours  for  the  working  man. 
with  excellent  paved  highways,  and 
transportation  facilities  unparalleled 
in  history,  the  average  man  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  use  his 
leisure  time.  He  no  longer  need  be  a 
stay-at-home.    True  he   may  not  be 
financially  able  to  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  but  he  is  able  to  carry  his 
family  a  hundred  or  more  nailes  to 
some  spot  where  they  can  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors  and  all  activities  related 
to  lakes  and  forests  and  mountains. 
Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  picnick- 
ing and  all  out-door  sports  have  be- 
come  more  popular   during,  the  last 
few  decades. 

Probably  the  most  important  and 
most  popular  development  during 
recent  years  to  fill  the  recreational 
needs  of  our  people  has  been  the  se- 
lection and  establishment  of  State 
Parks.    The  demand  for  this  type  of 


park  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  recent  session  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature  created  a  new  Division 
of  State  Parks  for  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing job  of  developing  and  maintain- 
ing the  Georgia  system  of  parks. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  like  to 
consider  that  Georgia  is  a  new  con- 
stellation which  has  appeared  in  the 
heavens  of  recreation. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  delight- 
ful task  at  this  moment  than  to  sit 
down  and  write  for  you  the  Act  of 
1937   by    the    General    Assembly    of 
Georgia,  creating  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  with  its  four  sub- 
divisions—  Forestry;      Wild      Life; 
Mines,    Mining    and    Geology;    and 
State    Parks.     That    bill    carries    its 
own  story  and  the  mere  reading  of  it 
would  convey  more  information  than 
I  can  possibly  pack  into  a  few  min- 
utes of  talk,  but  I  hesitate  to  allow 
you    that     consideration.     Down     in 
Georgia    we    are   so   intensely   inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  of  this  new 
set-up  that  we  like  to  talk  about  it, 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can. 

The  first  three  divisions  just  men- 
tioned  were    re-organized    from   two 
former  State  Departments.  From  the 
Department    of    Forestry    and    Geo- 
logical   Development    came    the    Di- 
vision of  Forestry  and  the  Division 
of  Mines,  Mining  and  Geologv.    The 
new  Division  of  Wild  Life  wis  once 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Fish. 
The    newly    created    division    under 
this    Act    is    the    Division    of    State 
Parks,  known  more   formallv  as  the 
Division    of    State    Parks,    Historic 
Sites  and  Monuments,    and  since  it 
is  so  new  and  ambitious,  since  it  has 
such  a  full  program  ahead  of  it,  and 
since  it  is  the  Division  in  which  we 
are  most  interested,  I  should  like  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  Division 
of  State  Parks. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Natural  Resources  bill,  Georgia  was 
tliought  to  have  8  State  Parks,  par- 


tially developed.    In  reality,  we  had 
only  one  area  which  legally  belonged 
to     the     state.     This     area— Indian 
Springs — has     been     ceded    directly 
from  the  Creek  Indians  to  the  Com- 
monwealth,  and   had   never   been   in 
private  ownership.   Deeds   had  been 
drawn  for  the  other  seven  areas,  but 
not  one  of  these  deeds  had  been  re- 
corded   or    accepted    by    the    State. 
Under  the  old  law,  there  was  no  Di- 
vision of  Parks.  The  Department  of 
Forestry    and    Geological    Develop- 
ment was  doing  the  best  it  could  for 
Parks   with   its   limited   funds   avail- 
able, but  under  this  law,  land  could 
not  be  accepted  by  the  Department 
of   Forestry   for   any   purpose   other 
than  Forestry,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain.  State  Parks  were 
illegal.    One  of  the  first  jobs  of  this 
new  Division  was  to  have  the  deeds 
re-written   in   order  that  they  could 
be    recorded    in    fee    simple    by    the 
State. 

Today,  we  have  nine  State  Parks. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  fifteen,  with 
which  we  think  we  can  have  a  full 
rounded  State  Park  system  for 
Georgia.  Some  of  you  have  read  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources bill.  Several  pertinent  fea- 
tures in  the  part  relating  to  the 
Division  of  State  Parks  might  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

The  Division  is  given  the  author- 
ity and  power  to  make  a  survey  of 
the   state   recreational   facilities   and 
resources   to   determine   which  lands 
are    suitable    for    park    or    parkway 
purposes.     Each   two  years,   we   are 
to  report  the  results  of  our  investi- 
gation to  the  General  Assembly  and 
they,  in  turn,  theoretically  will  allot 
such  monies  as  are  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  park  lands. 
Land    may    be    acquired    where    the 
money  is  available,  however,  through 
gift,  bequest,   contribution  or   other- 
wise  for  the   extension  of  the  State 
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Georgia 

STATE  PARKS  OF  GEORGIA 

Talks  Before  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks 

C.  N.  Elliott.  Director 

Division  of  State  Parks  Historic  Sites 

and  Monuments 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  that 
State  Park  work  is  new  in  the  South. 
Until  comparatively  few  years  ago, 
no   reason  existed   for   State   Parks, 
or  for  any  other  type  of  recreational 
area.     The   average    Georgia    citizen 
was  essentially  a  man  of  the  forest, 
or  of  the  soil.    Each  day  of  the  year 
he  worked,  tilling  the  soil,  harvest- 
ing, wresting  the  necessities   of  life 
from   the    wilderness    and   from   the 
earth.  But  whether  he  was  farmer  or 
clerk,    the    average    Georgian    was 
much   too  husy   from   daylight   until 
dark,    from    one    week   to   the   next, 
maintaining    his    home,    earning    his 


daily  bread,  supporting  his  family. 
He  simply  did  not  have  time  to  play. 
The  man  with  more  money  to  spend 
for  his  amusement,  spent  it  a  long 
way  from  home.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Monte  Carlo  or  Italy. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  an  en- 
tirely different  situation.  With 
shorter  hours  for  the  working  man, 
with  excellent  paved  highways,  and 
transportation  facilities  unparalleled 
in  history,  the  average  man  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  use  his 
leisure  time.  He  no  longer  need  be  a 
stay-at-home.    True  he  may  not  be 
financially  able  to  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  but  he  is  able  to  carry  his 
family  a  hundred  or  more  miles  to 
some  spot  where  they  can  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors  and  all  activities  related 
to  lakes  and  forests  and  mountains. 
Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  picnick- 
ing and  all  out-door  sports  have  be- 
come more  popular  during,  the  last 
few  decades. 

Probably  the  most  important  and 
most  popular  development  during 
recent  years  to  fill  the  recreational 
needs  oi  our  people  has  been  the  se- 
lection and  establishment  of  State 
Parks.    The  demand  for  this  type  of 


park  has  grown  to  sucli  an  extent 
that  a  recent  session  of  the  Georo^ia 
Legislature  created  a  new  Division 
of  State  Parks  for  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing job  of  developing  and  maintain- 
ing the  Georgia  system  of  parks. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  like  to 
consider  that  Georgia  is  a  new  con- 
stellation which  has  appeared  in  the 
heavens  of  recreation. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  delight- 
ful task  at  this  moment  than  to  sit 
down  and  write  for  you  the  Act  of 
1937   by   the    General    Assembly    of 
Georgia,  creating  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  with  its  four  sub- 
divisions—  Forestry;      Wild      Life; 
Mines,    Mining    and    Geology;    and 
State   Parks.     That   bill    carries    its 
own  story  and  the  mere  reading  of  it 
would  convey  more  information  than 
I  can  possibly  pack  into  a  few  min- 
utes of  talk,  but  I  hesitate  to  allow 
you    that     consideration.     Down     in 
Georgia    we    are    so   intensely   inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  of  this  new 
set-up  that  we  like  to  talk  about  it, 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can. 

The  first  three  divisions  just  men- 
tioned  were    re-organized    from   two 
former  State  Departments.  From  the 
Department    of    Forestry    and    Geo- 
logical   Development    came    the    Di- 
vision of  Forestry  and  the  Division 
of  Mines,  Mining  and  Geologv.    The 
new  Division  of  Wild  Life  was  once 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Fish. 
The    newly    created    division    under 
this    Act    is    the    Division    of    State 
Parks,  known  more   formally  as  the 
Division    of    State    Parks,    Historic 
Sites  and   Monuments,    and  since  it 
IS  so  new  and  ambitious,  since  it  has 
such  a  full  program  ahead  of  it,  and 
since  it  is  the  Division  in  which  we 
are  most  interested,  I  should  like  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  Division 
of  State  Parks. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Natural  Resources  bill,  Georgia  was 
tliouglit  to  have  8  State  Parks,  par- 


tially developed.    In  reality,  we  had 
v,iii^   Kjtii^  aica  vTiiicii  icgaiiv  ociongeu 
to     the     state.     This     area — Indian 
Springs — has     been     ceded    directly 
from  the  Creek  Indians  to  the  Com- 
monwealth,  and   had    never   been   in 
private  ownership.   Deeds   had  been 
drawn  for  the  other  seven  areas,  but 
not  one  of  these  deeds  had  been  re- 
corded   or    accepted    by    the    State. 
Under  the  old  law,  there  was  no  Di- 
vision of  Parks.  The  Department  of 
Forestry    and    Geological    Develop- 
ment was  doing  the  best  it  could  for 
Parks   with   its   limited   funds   avail- 
able, but  under  this  law,  land  could 
not  be  accepted  by  the  Department 
of   Forestry   for   any   purpose   other 
than  Forestry,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain,  State  Parks  were 
illegal.    One  of  the  first  jobs  of  this 
new  Division  was  to  have  the  deeds 
re-written   in   order   that  they  could 
be    recorded   in    fee    simple    by    the 
State. 

Today,  we  have  nine  State  Parks. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  fifteen,  with 
which  we  think  we  can  have  a  full 
rounded  State  Park  system  for 
Georgia.  Some  of  you  have  read  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources bill.  Several  pertinent  fea- 
tures in  the  part  relating  to  the 
Division  of  State  Parks  might  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

The  Division  is  given  the  author- 
ity and  power  to  make  a  survey  of 
the   state   recreational   facilities   and 
resources   to   determine   which   lands 
are    suitable    for    park    or    parkway 
purposes.     Each   two   years,   we   are 
to  report  the  results  of  our  investi- 
gation to  the  General  Assembly  and 
they,  in  turn,  theoretically  will  allot 
such  monies  as  are  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  park  lands. 
Land    may    be    acquired    where    the 
money  is  available,  however,  through 
gift,  bequest,  contribution  or   other- 
wise for  the  extension   of  the  Slate 
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Georgia 

STATE  PARKS  OF  GEORGIA 

Talks  Before  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks 

C.  N.  Elliott,   Director 

Division  of  State  Parks  Historic  Sites 

and  Monunnents 

Tlierc  is   no  need  to  explain   that 
State  Park  work  is  new  in  the  South. 
Until  comparatively   few   years   a^o, 
no   reason   existed   for    State    Parks, 
or  for  anv  other  tyi)e  of  recreational 
area.     The    average    Georgia    citizen 
was  essentially  a  man  of  the  forest, 
or  of  the  soil.    Each  day  of  the  year 
he  worked,  tilling  the  soil,  harvest- 
ing, wresting  the   necessities   of  life 
from    the    wilderness    and    from   the 
earth.  But  whether  he  was  farmer  or 
clerk,    the     average     Georgian    was 
much   too  busy   from   daylight   until 
dark,    from    one    week    to    the    next, 
maintaining    liis    liome,    earning    his 


daily  bread,  supporting  his  family. 
He  simply  did  not  have  lime  to  i)lay. 
The  man  with  more  money  to  syiend 
for  his  amusement,  spent  it  a  long 
way  from  home.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Monte  Carlo  or  Italy. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  an  en- 
tirely  diiferent  situation.  Witli 
slio/ter  hours   for  the  working  man. 
witli  excellent  paved  highways,  and 
transportation  facilities  unparalleled 
in  history,  the  average  man  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  use  his 
leisure  time.  He  no  longer  need  be  a 
stav-at-home.     True  he   may  not  be 
fin^inciallv  able  to  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth*,  but  he  is  able  to  carry  his 
familv   a  hundred  or  more  miles  to 
some  spot  where  they  can  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors  and  all  activities  related 
to  lakes  and  forests  and  mountains. 
Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  picnick- 
ing and  all  out-door  sports  have  be- 
come  more   popular   during  the  last 
few  decades. 

Probably  the  most  important  and 
most  popular  development  during 
recent  years  to  fill  the  recreational 
needs  of  our  people  has  been  the  se- 
lection and  establishment  of  State 
Parks.    The  demand  for  this  type  of 
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park  has  grown  to  sucli  an  extent 
that  a  recent  session  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature  created  a  new  Division 
of  State  Parks  for  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing job  of  developing  and  maintain- 
ing the  Georgia  system  of  parks. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  like  to 
consider  that  Georgia  is  a  new  con- 
steUation  which  lias  appeared  in  the 
heavens  of  recreation. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  deliglit- 
ful  task  at  this  moment  than  to  sit 
down  and  write  for  you  the  Act  of 
19.37    by    the    General    Assembly    of 
Georgia,  creating  the  Department  of 
Xatural  Resources  with  its  four  sub- 
divisions—  Forestry;      Wild      Life: 
Mines,    Mining    and    Geology;     and 
State    Parks.     That    bill    carries    its 
own  story  and  the  mere  reading  of  it 
wouhl  convey  more  information  than 
I  can  ])ossibly  pack  into  a  few  min- 
utes of  talk,  but  I  hesitate  to  allow 
you    that     consideration.     Down     in 
Cieorgia    we    are    so    intensely   inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  of  this  new 
set-up  that  we  like  to  talk  about  it, 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can. 

The  first  three  divisions  just  men- 
tioned   were    re-organized    ifrom    two 
former  State  Departments.  From  the 
Department    of    Forestry    and    Geo- 
logical   Development    came    the    Di- 
vision of  Forestry  and  the   Division 
of  Mines,  Mining  and  Geology.    The 
new  Division  of  Wild  Life  was  once 
the  De})artment  of  C^ame  and  Fish. 
The    newly    created    division    under 
tliis    Act    is    the    Division    of    State 
Parks,  known   more   formally  as   tlie 
I)ivision    of    State    Parks.    Historic 
Sites  and   Monuments,    and   since    it 
is  so  new  and  ambitious,  since  it  has 
such  a  full  program  ahead  of  it.  and 
since  it  is  the  Division  in  whicli  we 
are  most  interested,  I  should  like  to 
confine  my  remarks   to  the   Division 
of  State  Parks. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
^'atural  Resources  bill,  Georgia  was 
tl'ought  to  have  8  State  Parks,  par- 


tially developed.    In  reality,  we  had 
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to     the     state.     This     area— Indian 
Springs — has     been     ceded     directly 
from  the  Creek  Indians  to  the  Com- 
monwealth,  and    had    never    been    in 
private  ownership.    Deeds   had  been 
drawn  for  the  other  seven  areas,  but 
not  one  of  these  deeds  had  been  re- 
corded   or    accepted    by    the    State. 
Under  the  old  law,  there  was  no  Di- 
vision of  Parks.  The  Dei)artment  of 
Forestry    and    Geological     Develop- 
ment was  doing  the  best  it  could  for 
Parks   with   its   limited   funds   avail- 
able, but  under  this  law,  land  could 
not  be  accepted  by  the  Department 
of   Forestry   for   any   purpose   other 
than  Forestry,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain.  State  Parks  were 
illegal.    One  of  the  first  jobs  of  tliis 
new  Division  was  to  have  tlie  deeds 
re-written   in   order   that   they  could 
be    recorded    in    fee    simple    by    the 
State. 

Today,  we  liave  nine  State  Parks. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  fifteen,  with 
which  we  think  we  can  have  a  full 
rounded  State  Park  system  for 
Georgia.  Some  of  you  have  read  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources bill.  Several  pertinent  fea- 
tures in  the  part  relating  to  the 
Division  of  State  Parks  might  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

The  Division  is  given  the  author- 
ity and  })ower  to  make  a  survey  of 
tlie    state    recreational    facilities   and 
resources    to   determine   which   lands 
are    suitable    for    park    or    ])arkway 
purposes.     Each    two   years,    we   are 
to  report  the  results   of  our  investi- 
gation to  the  General  Assembly  and 
they,  in  turn,  theoretically  will  allot 
such  monies  as  are  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  park  lands. 
Land    may    be    acquired    where    the 
money  is  available,  however,  through 
gift,   bequest,  contribution   or   other- 
wise  for  the  extension   of  tlie   State 
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njoy  n  riving 

ON  THE  FINEST  SYSTEM  OF 
HIGHWAYS  IN  THE  NATION  I 

RIDING  PLEASURE  FOR  40,000  MILES 


Drive  out  to  see  your  beautiful  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
iO,000  miles  of  splendid  highways  through  rich  farmland, 
peaceful  valleys  and  rolling  mountain  ranges.  Wherever 
fancy  leads  you,  you'll  find  matchless  scenery  that  will  make 
vour  traveling  a  genuine  delight. 


A  HORSESHOE  CURVE  IN  VALLEY  FORGE 


A  galaxy  of  vacations  are  yours. 
Forest  and  mountain,  lake  and 
stream  and  countryside  invite  you 
to  spend  glorious  days  and  nights  .  .  . 
to  swim  and  fish  and  golf  to  your 
lieart's  content. 

Nearly  half  the  State  is  still  wood- 
land. No  matter  where  you  live,  a 
short  drive  will  take  you  into  the 
depth  of  a  beautiful  forest,  bring  in 
view  splendid  mountain  scenery, 
carry  you  to  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
famous  historic  shrines,  or  to  a  pop- 
ular recreation  spot.  Enjoy  your 
own  state  and  your  own  neighbors 
tliis  summer — vacation  in  Pennsvl- 
vania ! 


RIDE   THE   TRAILS 


FISH?  YOU  BET! 


SPLENDID   GOLF! 


PEACEFUL  VALLEYS  AND   ROLLING   MOUNTAIN   RANGES 
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PARKS  VS.  PRIMITIVE  PLACES; 

WILD  NATURE  MUST  NOT  BE 

OVER-RULED 

By  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 

Director.   State   Museum.   Harrisburg 

The  other  day  when  out  assisting 
in  the  collection  of  botanical  speci- 
mens for  the  State  Museum  the 
irroup  had  occasion  to  turn  into  an 

Tarbufus,  which  had  escaped  d.s- 

the  loSRing  trucks  had  ceased  to  use 
t  abolt  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be- 
fore. While  most  of  the  P'of^'^P"" 
feet  blossoms  were  snowy  white, 
others  were  pink,  and  all  were  frag 
rant  with  that  odor  of  outdoor  love- 
liness that  only  arbutus  gives  out. 

Such  a  spot  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  brisk  frosty  charm  and 
cloudy  skies  of  the  pre-vernal  period 
Had  this  path  been  exploited,  the 
arbutus  would  have  long  since  van- 
ished, for  admonishing  signs,  or  even 
uniformed  guardians  cannot  quench 
the  public's  impulse  to  pluck  and 
carry  away. 

Such  a  mountain  walk  of  arbutus 
would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  park 
enjoyment,  available  to  the  finder, 
but  yet  unspoiled  by  over^develop- 
ment. 


A   short   distance   beyond,    a    sad 
case  of  the  overzealous  development 
of  nature's  beauty  became  only  too 
apparent.  This  was  the  famed    New 
Germantown  hemlocks".  When  this 
writer  as  a  member  of  Governor  W. 
C   Sproul's  State  Forest  Commission, 
back  in  1919,  "discovered"  this  prim- 
eval gorge  on  State  land,  for  a  mo- 
ment it  was  a  question  whether  to  turn 
the  "find"  in  to  the  Governor  s  ener- 


getic commissioner  of  forestry,  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  and  have  thein  saved 
from   possible   timbering   off   dunn.ii 
some  future  venal  administration    or 
leave  them  unknown  and  unspoiU-d, 
off  there  in  their  wild  secluded  colony 
Preservation   by    the    State    seemed 
most    feasible,    as    then    one    never 
dreamed  of  a  ten  years'  depression, 
C  C.C.  camps,  wholesale  road-build- 
ing, publicity  commissions,  etc.,  etc. 
In  1936  the  eyes  of  eager  project- 
hunters    were    turned    on    the    New 
Germantown   hemlocks,   and   it   was 
decided  a  road  for  automobiles  must 
replace  the  former  Indian  trail  from 
the  Cumberland  Valley  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna that  was  the  only  means  of 
penetrating     this     grand,     primitive 
survival  for  untold  centuries. 

Most  tree-lovers  know  that  the 
hemlock— our  State  tree  since  1931 
11  unconquerably  wild,  that  really 
is  its  finest  asset,  and  even  too  tre- 
quent  use  of  footpaths  over  its  roo  s 
causes  it  to  wither  and  die.  The 
hemlock  hates  sunlight  everi  more 
than  clumsy  interlopers  on  its  silent 
conventions,  and  when  the  road  wa 

blasted  through  a  fringe  of  giants  of 
tsuga  canadensis  died. 

More  were  dead  in  1936,  and  in 
the  following  years,  each  one  in 
dving  lets  in  more  sun,  and  the  dead 
swaths  grow  wider,  until  in  time 
there  will  be  a  fine  road  but  no  prim- 
eval hemlocks. 

This  Spring  the  State  and  C.C.C 
are   widening   the  highway   through 
the  hemlocks.  One  pictures  hchened 
boulders  are  crashing  down  to  dyna- 
miting crews,  and  the  old  trees  seem 
to  have  death  written  in  their  dusky 
needles.    How  much  better  was  this 
as   a   "wild   park"   that   one   had  to 
achieve  by  walking  into  with  rever- 
ent steps,  as  up  the  aisles  of  some 
nature's  Gothic  cathedral,  than  oyer 
a    perfect    road    with    death    facmg 
every  forest  monarch ! 


REFORESTATION  AND 
RECREATION 

By  Lewis  E.  Staley 

It  is  said  that  when  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, the  Third  of  France  declared 
war  against  Germany  in  1870, 
known  as  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
General  Von  Moltke  was  awakened 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  notified  that  the  French  had  de- 
clared war  against  Germany,  he  re- 
plied: "You  will  find  instructions  in 
portfolio  42,"  and  then  rolled  over 
and  went  to  sleep.  He  was  prepared 
for  that  emergency. 

Preparedness  is  the  key  to  success. 
Our  timber  in  Pennsylvania  is  almost 
gone  and  we  must  provide  a  new 
supply  by  growing  it.  When  the  first 
settlers  came  to  Pennsylvania  they 
were  confronted  with  forests  every- 
where. Pennsylvania  or  Penn's 
Woods,  as  it  is  often  called,  com- 
prises 281/2  million  acres,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  originally  covered  with 
timber.  In  this  Grand  Old  State 
grew  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  practi- 
cally all  species  of  trees  that  grew 
under  similar  climatic  conditions. 
Stands  of  white  pine,  hemlock,  oaks 
and  other  valuable  species  were  un- 
excelled anvwhere  in  anv  State. 

Wood  has  always  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  main  agencies 
of  satisfactory  progress  and  develop- 
ment. This  has  been  true  from  time 
immemorial.  The  forests  have  always 
been  one  of  the  greatest  servants  of 
mankind.  The  forests  were  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  In- 
dians. From  them  was  taken  much 
of  their  food  and  their  greatest  en- 
joyment was  gotten  in  the  woods.  At 
that  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  the  forests  and  wood  supply  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place 
since  the  days  when  the  first  settlers 
began  building  their  log  cabins  and 
clearing  fields  for  agriculture.  Then 
timber  was  a  menace  to  the  progress 


and  development  of  Pennsylvania. 
Huge  piles  of  valuable  logs  were 
rolled  together  and  burned  in  making 
way  for  agricultural  development. 
That  is  all  a  matter  of  historv.  It 
will  never  happen  again. 

Fortunately,  forestry  had  an  early 
beginning  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1681, 
Wm.  Penn,  in  his  Charter  of  Rights 
directed  that,  "care  should  be  taken 
to  leave  one  acre  of  trees  for  every 
five  acres  cleared."  It  is  significant 
that  as  earlv  as  1819,  the  French 
Naturalist,  Andre  Michaux  in  his 
North  American  Silva  spoke  warn- 
ingly  of  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests. That  warning  has  become  a 
reality. 

In  1874,  Governor  Hartranft  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  forest  conservation 
and  recommended  an  investigation 
and  report  of  both  scientific  and 
practical  forestry  in  the  State.  The 
wanton  and  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  had  already  been 
long  under  way  and  the  time  had 
come  to  do  something  about  it.  In 
1888,  Governor  Beaver  appointed  a 
Commission  of  Forestry,  which  made 
its  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1889. 
In  1895,  a  Division  of  Forestry  was 
created  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  our  beloved  and  fore- 
sighted  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rotlirock  was 
wisely  appointed  the  First  Commis- 
sioner, where  he  served  until  June  1, 
1904.  Dr.  Rothrock  organized  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  giving  it 
equal  rank  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  State  Depart- 
ments. In  1920,  the  Department  was 
reorganized  by  the  present  Gover- 
nor, Gifford  Pinchot,  and  in  1923, 
it  was  greatly  enlarged  to  include  the 
Water  Service  and  the  Park  Service 
of  the  State. 

Appropriations  have  grown  from 
a  few  thousand  dollars  to  several 
million  dollars  for  all  purposes.  But 
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it    took    a    depression    such    as    was 
never  known  before  to  bring  about 
the    result    which    the    Foresters    ot 
Pennsylvania     have    been     planmng 
and    hoping    for,    many    years.    The 
Federal  Government  finally  came  to 
our   rescue   and   supplied  the   funds, 
not   only   for   Pennsylvania   but   tor 
the  United  States,  that  were  so  badl> 
needed  to  bring  the   forests  of  the 
eountry   on   a  better  basis   for   ade- 
(juate  protection  and  sustained  yield. 
President    Roosevelt   is    conserva- 
tion-minded. Hundreds  of  ^f^^^\?l 
doHars  have  been  provided  from  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  tor  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
The  CCC  Camps  are  accomplishmg 
in  Pennsylvania  what  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  through  Pennsyl^ 
vania  funds  within  the  next  15  or  20 
vears.     In   addition,   to  taking  more 
than    300,000    young    men    ott    tne 
streets  of  our  cities  and  towns  and 
<nving  them  productive  work    which 
?n  itself  is  complimentary,  the  for- 
ests of  the  State  are  reaping  needed 
benefit  in   improved  conditions  that 
ean   hardlv  be   measured   m   dollars 
and  cents:  Pennsylvania  forests  are 
helping  to  wipe   out  the   depression 
and  the  depression  helped  our  for- 

^^  But  Pennsylvania  has  not  stopped 
.vith  growing  timber.  We  cannot  stop 
there    That  in  itself  is  worth-while, 
but  the  forests  of  the  State  are  pro- 
viding much  needed  recreation  facil- 
ities for  the  enjoyment  of  our  peo- 
ple    They  are  already  putting  large 
sums   into   the    State   Treasury   and 
liave    only    just    begun    to    produce 
revenue.    We    are    not    setting    aside 
these  areas  in  their  entirety  as  parks, 
but  we  are  using  the  most  desirable 
places  as  outing  grounds  for  all  the 
people  of  the  State. 

The  spirit  of  recreation  is  Nation- 
wide and  the  annual  expenditure  for 
its  enjoyment  does  not  run  into  mere 
millions  but  into  billions  of  dollars. 


R.oreation  is  a  rapidly  expanding 
phase  of  American  life.  It  is  a  retlec- 
Hon  of  material  well-being  and  an 
increasing   appreciation   of    spiritual 

value.  ,         ,  .^ 

It  is  believed  that  the  only  way  to 
give  all  of  the  people  of  the  country 
work  is  to  shorten  the  work  day  and 
pay  for  that  shortened  day  the  same 
ammint  of  money  as  was  received  for 
the  former  10  or   12  hour  day    A  5 
or  6  hour  day  does  not  seem  to  be 
impossible,   in   the   near    future.    In 
fact,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
out  of  this  depression.  We  must  pro- 
vide   something    for    the    people    of 
Pennsylvania  to  do  while  away  from 
their  regular  job. 

Recreation  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  their  happiness.  So  long  as  rec- 
reation is  freely  indulged  in  by  all 
classes  of  people,  it  represents  a 
sound  and  healthy  economic  and  so- 
cial life.  The  continued  enjoyment  ot 
wholesome  outdoor  life  and  the  use 
of  leisure  time  rests  upon  the  mam- 
tenance  of  accepted  standards  ot 
American  citizenship. 

As  a  State  we  have  been  singularly 
blessed  in  the  wealth  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  scenic  beauty,  but  we  can- 
not indefinitely  draw  upon  our  capi- 
tal and  adequately  meet  the  economic 
pressure    and    social    demands    ot    a 
fast-growing   population,    unless    we 
properly  handle  our  forests.    It  we 
did  follow  such  a  policy,  we  would 
condemn    our     administration    o      a 
heritage  we  hold  in  trust  for  future 
generations.    Nature    has    provided 
beauty  almost  beyond  comprehension 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  our 
State,    but    man    must    keep    them 
clothed    with    trees    to    make    their 
beauty  complete.    In   our  recreation 
plan  we  must  not  leave  out  correlated 
forms  of  land  use.  With  this  treat- 
ment of  our  landscape  recreation  can 
rest  upon  a  firm  economic  basis. 

The  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  is  not  void  of  complica- 


tions. This  is  more  evident  as  the 
problem  is  confronted  and  studied. 
It  is  clear  that  every  governmental 
unit  from  the  villages  up  through  the 
cities,  the  towns,  the  counties  and 
the  State  and  Federal  Government 
must  play  a  part  in  a  well-rounded 
and  effective  program.  It  is  not  good 
policy  for  either  unit  to  try  and  get 
the  other  unit  to  do  its  job  for  it. 
Neither  should  the  larger  unit  tres- 
pass upon  the  smaller  units  field. 
Either  course  leads  to  friction  and 
tends  to  defeat  the  desired  purpose. 
Pennsylvania's  present  forest  land 
program  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  a  number  of  other  States.  The 
Commonwealth's  state  forests  could 
just  as  well  be  called  a  State  Park, 
because  every  acre  is  open  for  legal 
recreation  use  by  the  public.  Timber 
and  playgrounds  for  our  citizenry 
are  growing  side  by  side. 

Within  the  State  forests  we  find 
many  historic  spots  of  unusual  inter- 
ests witli  scener}^  unsurpassed  in  the 
East  in  beauty  and  extent.  Tlie.^e 
areas  are  the  peoples'  resting  sp::ts, 
and  sliould  be  used  freely  by  all  wlio 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  Pennsylvania  lias 
not  gone  forward  as  rapidly  with  lier 
park  program  as  many  of  us  had 
hoped.  In  fact,  we  have  just  made  a 
beginning  and  I  think  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  much  more 
rapid  progress  will  be  made  during 
the  coming  years. 

The  people  have  arrived  at  tlic 
place  where  they  will  demand  more 
money  for  park  facilities.  They  have 
a  riglit  to  expect  them  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Legislature  will  event- 
ually accede  to  their  demands. 

A  recent  Legislature  provided  ma- 
chinery for  still  furtlier  developing 
park  facilities  for  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  cannot  satis- 
factorily develop  this  program  alone. 
It  needs  the  influence  an!  moral  and 


financial  support  of  every  other 
agency  in  the  State  looking  toward 
the  better  development  of  recreation- 
al facilities.  It  has  already  received 
liberal  and  outstanding  co-operation 
to  that  end  from  every  section  of  the 
State. 

There  is  peace,  quiet,  and  content- 
ment in  the  forest.  The  stillness  of 
the  woods  is  a  stimulant  to  tlie  tired 
soul.  Quiet  Is  nature's  great  medi- 
cine. In  the  forests  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania hills  there  is  that  peace  and 
contentment  that  should  become  a 
part  of  our  human  nature.  Every 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  when- 
ever possible,  should  visit  and  enjoy 
our  State  Forests  and  State  Parks. 
All  are  invited  and  all  are  welcome. 


MANY  VISITORS  IN  STATE'S 
FORESTS 

Pennsylvania's  State  Forests,  com- 
prising  1,650,937  acres  and  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  roads  and  trails,  is 
attracting  thousands  of  visitors,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters. 

This  system  of  more  tlian  3,500 
miles  of  automobile  roads  and  over 
5,000  miles  of  trails  (foot  and  horse) 
provides  riding,  hiking  and  scenic 
enjoyment  for  the  sportsman  and 
nature  lover. 

These  State  Forest  thoroughfares 
constructed  by  the  Department  serve 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
many  ways.  More  efficient  and 
speedy  fire  protection  can  be  afford- 
ed to  woodlands  where  roads  and 
trails  are  available. 

State  Forest  areas  are  open  to  all 
seasons  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
camping  and  other  recreational  uses. 
At  this  particular  season  of  the  yea/ 
and  for  weeks  to  come  these  roads 
will  be  used  by  the  recreationists 
who  wish  to  view  the  many  flowering 
shrubs  for  which  Pennsylvania  is 
noted, — the  dogwood,  azalea,  laurel 
and  rhododendron. 
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,i^{af^  Parks  of  Georgia  continued) 
Park   system,    if  the    Commissioner 
and  th^  Division  think  it  advisable. 
The   law   also   gives   the   new   Di- 
vision  authority   to   mark,   maintam 
or    preserve    any    historic,    archaeo- 
logical or  scientific  site,  to  construct 
and   operate   suitable   public   service 
privileges,  and  conveniences  and  tor 
the  same  reasonable  charges,  and  m 
its  discretion  to  grant  concessions  to 
anv  responsible  firms.   All  monies  re- 
ceived   from    the    operation    ot    tlie 
State  Park  svstem  are  to  be  set  up 
as   a   rotary  ^fund   for    maintenance 
and  for  acquisition  of  land. 

One  nice  feature  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  all  monies  not  expended 
bv  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  do  not 
revert  to  the  General  Treasury,  but 
constitute  a  continuing  fund  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  largest, 
most  important  and  most  interesting 
tasks  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  new 
department  is  the  one  of  highway 
beautification.  Under  the  new  act, 
the  Highway  Department  is  author- 
ized indirectly  to  expend  State 
Highway   funds   in  the   construction 


of  roads,  to  and  through   any  state 

park    wiiere    tuc    «^o»"J"" 

State   Highway   Board   deem   advis- 
able   That  means  that  where  neces- 
sary, roads  will  be  oiled  and  surfaced 
and     highway     beautification     work 
done.    The    new    Highway    Depart- 
ment has,  in  fact,  already  taken  oyer 
the   job   of   building   our   new   Pine 
Mountain     Parkway,     through     the 
Pine     Mountain     State     Park,     and 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  Warm 
Springs.  This  road  will  be  surfaced 
and  beautified  in  accordance  with  the 
very    best    authority.     In    addition, 
there  is  other  highway  beautification 
work  to  be  done.  Most  of  the  roads 
in   the   Georgia   system   are  not   at- 
tractive.   They    are    cluttered    with 
signs.    Many   road   sides   are   rough, 
red,  ugly  banks  with  no  vegetation 
to  cover  them.  For  years,  our  High- 
way Department  has  had  a  habit  ot 
pulling  all  dirt  from  the  ditches  back 
to  the  center  of  the  road  or  on  the 
shoulders,    and    even    today    at    the 
completion  of  paving  projects,  those 
red  banks  are  left  standing.    Grass 
is    sometimes    planted   on   the   high- 
way shoulders,  but  usually,  after  a 
good  stand  is  obtained,  the  counties. 
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following  their  age-old  system,  run 
their  road  scrapes  along  the  shoul- 
ders to  clean  out  the  ditches  and  in- 
cidentally remove  all  the  grass  with 
their  accumulation  of  silt  in  the 
ditch.  This  practice  will  be  discon- 
tinued .  .  .  Not  long  ago,  some  one 
made  the  statement  that  half  the 
color  in  our  muddy  southern  rivers 
was  from  ditches  and  banks  along 
the  roadside.  That  may  be  true.  If 
it  is,  we  invite  you  to  Georgia  today, 
and  we  invite  you  to  come  back  to 
Georgia  a  few  years  from  now  to  see 
what  progress  we  have  made  in  rec- 
tifying this  condition.  Just  as  much 
as  we  want  Georgia  to  have  the  best 
system  of  State  Parks  of  any  state 
in  the  nation,  we  want  her  to  have  a 
system  of  beautiful  highways,  which 
will  be  a  delight  to  every  visitor, 
whether  Georgia  is  his  destination  or 
whether  he  is  merely  passing  through 
the  South. 

We  spoke  of  marking,  maintaining 
and  preserving  our  historic  sites. 
The  other  day,  we  wrote  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
to  the  county  historians  in  Georgia, 


requesting  that  they  furnish  us  the 
name,  location  and  a  very  brief  de- 
scription of  all  historic  sites  in  the 
State.  When  this  data  has  been  col- 
lected, we  then  plan  to  go  before  the 
civic  organizations,  and  ask  their  co- 
operation in  marking  the  most  im-- 
portant  of  these  historic  sites.  We 
believe  that  in  this  way,  we  shall  be 
able  to  arouse  a  great  deal  more  in- 
terest in  the  history  and  archaeology 
of  Georgia.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  sites  have  been  marked, 
we  then  propose  to  prepare  a  pic- 
torial map,  showing  each  of  those 
sites  by  number  and  a  booklet  giving 
a  brief  description  of  each  and  how 
it  may  be  located  by  any  visitor  or 
tourist  interested  in  that  particular 
spot. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  our  major 
activities.  I  want  to  put  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Conference  on 
guard.  Some  of  the  states  you  rep- 
resent are  far  ahead  of  us  now,  but 
we  want  you  to  know  that  you  are 
going  to  work  twice  as  hard  as  you 
have  ever  worked  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 
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(Slat,  Parks  of  Georgia  continued) 
Park    svstnn.     if   the     Cmumission.r 
and   tlu*    Division   tl.ink   it   advisablr. 
The   law    also   ^ives    the   new    Di- 
vision   autliority    to   mark,   maintam 
or    preserve    any    historie,    arehaeo- 
logieal  or  scientiHe  site,  to  construct 
and   operate    suitable    public    service 
privileges,  and  conveniences  and  for 
Ihe  same  reasonable  charges,  and  in 
its  discretion  to  grant  concessions  to 
anv  responsible  firms.    All  monies  re- 
ceived   from    the    operation    of    the 
State  Park  svstem  are  to  be   set  up 
as   a    rotary     fund   for     maintenance 
and  for  acquisition  of  land. 

One  nice  feature  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  all  monies  not  expended 
bv  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  do  not 
revert  to  the  General  Treasury,  but 
constitute  a  continuing  fund  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  largest, 
most  important  and  most  interesting 
tasks  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  new 
department  is  the  one  of  highway 
beautification.  Under  the  new  act, 
tlie  Highwav  Department  is  author- 
ized indirectly  to  ex])end  State 
Hio-hwav    funds   in   the   construction 


of   roads,  to  and  through   any  state 
park    where    the    Commissioner    and 
State    Highwav    Board    deem   advis- 
able   That  means  that  where  neces- 
sarv   roads  will  be  oiled  and  surfaced 
and     highwav     beautification     work 
done     The    new    Highway    Depart- 
ment has,  in  fact,  already  taken  oyer 
the   job    of   building   our   new    1  ine 
Mountain     Parkway,     through     the 
Pine     Mountain     State     Park,     and 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  W  arni 
Springs.  Tliis  road  will  be  surfaced 
Lnd  beautified  in  accordance  with  the 
verv    best    autliority.     In     addition, 
there  is  other  highway  beautification 
work  to  be  done.  Most  of  the  roads 
in    the    Georgia    system    are   not    at- 
tractive.   They    are    cluttered    with 
signs.    Manv    road    sides    are    rough, 
red,  uglv  banks   with   no  vegetation 
to  cover^hem.  For  years,  our  High- 
wav Department  has  had  a  habit  ot 
pulling  all  dirt  from  the  ditches  back 
to  the  center  of  the  road  or  on  the 
shoulders,    and    even    today    at    the 
completion  of  paving  projects,  those 
red  banks  are  left  standing.    Grass 
is    sometimes    planted    on    the    high- 
way  shoulders,  but  usually,  after  a 
good  stand  is  obtained,  the  counties. 


following  their  age-old  system,  run 
their  road  scraj)es  along  the  slioul- 
ders  to  clean  out  the  ditches  and  in- 
cidentallv  remove  all  the  grass  with 
tlit'ir  accumulation  of  silt  in  the 
diteli.  This  practice  will  be  discon- 
tinued .  .  .  Not  long  ago,  some  one 
made  the  statement  that  half  the 
eujor  in  our  muddy  southern  rivers 
was  from  ditches  and  banks  alonij 
the  roadside.  That  may  be  true.  If 
it  is.  we  invite  vou  to  Geora:ia  todav, 
and  we  invite  you  to  come  back  to 
( reorgia  a  few  years  from  now  to  see 
wliat  ])rogress  we  have  made  in  rec- 
tiiying  this  condition.  Just  as  much 
as  we  want  Georgia  to  have  the  best 
system  of  State  Parks  of  any  state 
in  the  nation,  we  want  her  to  have  a 
system  of  beautiful  highways,  which 
will  be  a  delight  to  every  visitor, 
whether  Georgia  is  his  destination  or 
whether  he  is  merely  ])assing  through 
tilt'  .South. 

We  s])oke  of  marking,  maintaining 

■niil     ])reserving     our     historic     sites. 

riie    other    day,    we    wrote    a})proxi- 

mately  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters 

to  the  countv  historians  in  Cieorjjia, 


requesting  that  they  furnish  us  the 
name,  location  and  a  verv  brief  de- 
scrij)tion  of  all  historic  sites  in  the 
State.  When  this  data  has  been  col- 
lected, we  then  j)lan  to  go  before  the 
civic  organizations,  and  ask  their  co- 
o])eration  in  marking  the  most  im- 
jiortant  of  these  historic  sites.  We 
believe  that  in  this  way,  we  shall  be 
able  to  arouse  a  great  deal  more  in- 
terest in  the  history  and  archaeology 
of  Georgia.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  sites  have  been  marked, 
we  then  ))ropose  to  ])rei)are  a  ])ic- 
torial  map,  showing  each  of  those 
sites  by  number  and  a  booklet  giving 
a  brief  description  of  each  and  how 
it  may  be  located  by  any  visitor  or 
tourist  interested  in  that  particular 
spot. 

Those  are  onlv  a  few  of  our  major 
activities.  I  want  to  put  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Conference  on 
guard.  Some  of  the  states  you  rep- 
resent are  far  ahead  of  us  now,  but 
we  want  you  to  know  that  you  are 
going  to  work  twice  as  hard  as  you 
have  ever  worked  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  Emi)ire  State  of  the  South. 


';.  \  » 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  GRAND  CANYON 


You're  a  king  on  vacation  in  Penn- 
sylvania !    Cool  lakes,  with  grand 
bathinjr  and  fishing,  great   rivers, 
bustling      resorts,      quiet      larms, 
mountain    retreats,    forest    eamps, 
tours   on   great    scenie     highways 
and      lovely      byways,       historic 
shrines    ^alorc-th.y're    all    here 
axcaiting  your  pleasure!   \ouiV  be 
welcomed  royally  and  dined  roy- 
ally, wherever  you  go  .  .  .  tcp  /^«ow 
you'll  enjoy  it! 

Write  Dept.  U  for  your  State 
Map  in  color  and  Touring  Oiude 
Book. 


Pennsylvania  State  Publicity  Commission 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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THE  PinSBURGH  MEETING 
Ellwood  B.  Chapman 

The  annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh, 
.'  pt.  28th  and  29th,  gives  promise 
being  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
,'is  well  as  instructive  in  the  annals 
of  our  association.  And  then,  too,  the 
(^  ferred  dates  in  September  are  al- 
most certain  insurance  against  the 
oppressive  weather  we  have  some- 
times encountered  in  June. 

The  Thursday  evening  meeting  at 
tlie  Schenley  Hotel  will  be  notable 
tor  the  attendance  of  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  city's  industrial,  social 
and  educational  life.  The  names  of 
the  sponsoring  committee  alone  give 
evidence  of  the  interest  that  is  being 
manifested. 

Representatives  of  the  State  and 
P'ederal  government  will  be  with  us, 
too,  to  tell  us  of  their  activities. 

One  feature  of  our  meetings  that 
has  always  appealed  to  our  members 
is  the  opportunity  to  lunch  with  the 
C.C.C.  boys  in  their  forest  camps. 
This  has  been  provided  for  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  to  Laurel  Hill  on 
Friday  the  29th. 

The  dinner  at  the  Longue  Vue 
Country  Club  on  Friday  evening  will 
afford  the  opportunity  for  contact 
with  many  of  Pittsburgh's  men  of 
affairs  who  are  interested  in  our 
work,  to  learn  their  views  and  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
Western  Pennsvlvania. 


PITTSBURGHERS  EXTEND  HEARTY 
WELCOME 

The  following  cordial  invitations 
h;ive  been  received  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  all  of  our  members  and 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  State 
P.irks  Movement. 

E'wood  B.  Chapman,  President 
Pt  msylvania  Parks  Association, 
P'  iladelphia,   Penna. 

I)  ar  Mr.  Chapman: 

'I    extend    to    the     Pennsylvania 


Parks  Association  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  hold  your  annual  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh  on  September  28th  and 
29th.  1939. 

"This  meeting,  if  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, will  be  the  first  of  your  an- 
nual meetings  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  will  have  a  very  vital  sig- 
nificance to  the  development  of  State 
Park  recreation  areas  immediately 
adjacent  to  our  city. 

"We  also  hope,  by  this  meeting, 
to  develop  an  active  Pittsburgh  mem- 
bershi])  which  will  promote  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  State 
recreation  areas  in  connection  with 
Hood  control,  experimental  camps 
and  other  natural  recreation  sites  in 
this  district. 

"Hoping  I  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  greeting  you  in  Pittsburgh  next 
September,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours," 

Signed  by  Cornelius  D.  Scully, 
Mayor  City  of  Pittsburgh. 


*     *    » 


"Supplementing  their  preliminary 
invitation  of  May  2,  1939,  the  local 
sponsoring  committee  joins  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Convention  and  Tour- 
ist Bureau  in  extending  their  official 
invitation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association  to  hold  their  annual 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  September 
28  and  29,  1939. 

Sponsoring  Committee 
Mr.  John  W.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Joseph  Anderson,  Mr.  Wallace  Rich- 
ards, Dr.  Arthur  W.  Henn,  Mr. 
Harvev  S.  Crass,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Lynch,  Mr.  Nate  Kaufmann,  Col. 
W.  E.  R.  Covell. 

Sincerely  yours," 

Signed  by  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Griswold, 
Temporary  Chairman  Sponsoring 
Committee,  Department  of  Public 
Works,   City  of   Pittsburgh. 

"We  wish  to  join  with  your  Pitts- 
burgh members  in  extending  a  most 
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cordial  invitation  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Parks  Association  to  hold  its 
1939  convention   in   Pittsburgh. 

"No  city  in  America  is  more  ad- 
mirably t^iiiipped  to  handle  your 
conventipn.  Hotel  facilities  and 
other  accommodations  are  the  Hnest. 
Our  central  location  draws  a  large 
attendance.  In  short,  our  city  be- 
lieves in  successful  conventions  and 
therefore  is  prepared  to  entertain 
its  guests  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  sing  its  praises  and  return. 

"You  may  be  certain  that  we  will 
be  happv  to  entertain  your  conven- 
tion and*that  the  Pittsburgh  Convenr- 
tion  and  Tourist  Bureau  will  co- 
operate with  your  officers  and  local 
members  to  tlie  end  that  your  con- 
vention in  Pittsburgh  this  year  will 
be  a  splendid  success. 

Yours  most  cordially," 

Signed  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Lewis, 
President  Pittsburgh  Conven- 
tion and  Tourist  Bureau. 


Very  truly  yours," 

Signed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Nasi. 
President  Pittsburgh  Hoteb 
Association. 


"The  Pittsburgh  Hotelmen's  Asso- 
ciation learns  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  the  local  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
are  extending  an  invitation  to  have 
the  1939  convention  held  in  Pitts- 
burirli.  We  should  like  to  join  the 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  tlie  Convention 
Bureau,  and  other  organizations  in 
urging  your  group  to  convene  in  our 
city. 

"The  hotels  of  Pittsburgii  are 
ideally  e(iuii)l)ed  for  conventions  and 
their  attendant  meetings  and  social 
functions,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  do  everything  possible  to 
make  a  Pittsburgh  convention  of 
vour  organization  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  many  years. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  Pitts- 
burgh's invitation  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration  when  you  meet  to 
decide  upon  the  location  of  your 
1939  convention. 


RACOON  CREEK  RECREATIONAL 

DEMONSTRATION    AREA 
which   we  hope   to   visit   during    our 
convention,    is    located    thirty    miles 
west   of   Pittsburgh   on   the    Lincoln 
Highway.  This  area  which  comprises 
some  four  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Beaver  County,  was  purchased  as  a 
part   of   the    Land   ITtilization    Pro- 
gram   of    the     Federal     Emergency 
Relief  Administration  in   \9M.    The 
National    Park    Service    was    given 
responsibility     for     develo])ing    this 
land  for  recreational   purposes   witli 
the    view    that    these    large    outdoor 
recreation  and  vacation  areas  would 
meet   the   great    needs   of   the    great 
mass  of  people  especially  near  large 
centers   of  population.    One  ])art  ot 
the  area  will  be  developed  as  a  picnic 
ground.     It   is  within  easy   reach  ot 
large  centers  of  population  and  will 
])rovide    excellent    resources     for    m 
day's    outing    for    an    entire    family. 
The  other  part  of  the  area  is  being- 
used  for  the  development  of  organ 
ized  cami)s.    This  summer  the  camp 
is  being  used  by  a  Labor  Camp  Com 
mittee.    Some  of  the  buildings  in  the 
camp  are  designed  to  serve  as  club 
cabins  for  winter  use. 


THE  LAUREL  HILL  RECREATION 

DEMONSTRATION  AREA 

is     located     approximately     seventy 

miles  east  of  Pittsburgh  on  Route  31 

in  Somerset  County.    It  includes  ap 

proximately    five    thousand   acres    o' 

sub-marginal    land    which    was    pur 

chased  on  the  same  basis  as  the  othe- 

camp.     It  is  located  next  to  a  stat- 

forest.    This   means   that   approxim 

ately  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  wil 

be  available   for  recreational   use   i' 

this  area. 


Situated  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
iurel  Ridge,  and  in  tlie  Laurel  Hill 
reek   Valley,    possessing    the    true 
.  fiaracteristics  of  the  wild  Allegheny 
^fountain  country,   the   area   is   con- 
sidered a  genuine   representative   of 
tfie    natural     scenic     beauty    of    the 
r'gion.    The  fifteen  miles  of  spring- 
fid  mountain   streams   create  a   yer- 
it'ible  oasis  of  pure  waterways  in  a 
region    wliere    polluted    streams    are 
the   rule.     These     mountain     springs 
provided  the  higli  quality  ingredient 
for   the   moonshine     industry     which 
thrived  in  this  yicinity  at  one  time. 
Remnants     of     moonshiners'     shacks 
are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout 
tlie  area.    Its  high  altitudes,  densely 
wooded  slopes,  beautiful  ravines,  and 
its    proximity    to   the    densely    popu- 
lated    industrial     region     of     south- 
western   Pennsylvania,    adapted    the 
area  ideally   for  the  development  of 
an  outdoor  canij^  Ing  and  recreational 
area. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Recreational 
Demonstration  Project  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  project 
in  the  United  States  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  land. 

Immediately  following  tliis  accom- 
plishment came  the  announcement 
that  appropriations  liad  been  made 
hy  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
construction  of  the  Laurel  Hill 
Creek  Dam.  This  was  a  yery  im- 
portant  and  decisive  step  in  the  dev- 
elopment program,  inasmuch  as  a 
seventy  acre  lake  approximately  one 
mile  long  would  contribute  infinite 
recreational  value  and  aesthetic  in- 
terest to  the  Project  Area.  This 
acliievement  was  the  culmination  of 
m.'ny  months  diligent  effort  in  the 
prt  paration  of  plans  and  estimates, 
and  of  proving  the  necessity  of  a 
siz  ible  body  of  water. 

Organized  Camps:  Camps  for  use 
hy  organized  groups  of  campers  are 
of  ariable  sizes,  but  for  explanatory 
pii  poses  the  typical  design  of  a  100 


person   capacity    camp    will    be   des- 
erilu'd.      The     camp,     consisting     of 
fifty   buildings,  is   divided   into   four 
units  of  sleeping  cabins.    Each  unit 
of  cabins  consists  of  six  four-person 
capacity      cabins,      two      two-person 
capacity   cabins,  a   centrally   located 
lodge   and   a   unit   latrine.     In   addi- 
tion   to    the    four    units    of    sleeping 
cabins,  there  is  also  included  in  the 
typical   camp   layout  an  administra- 
tion    group     consisting    of    a    dining 
liall,    central    washhouse,    recreation 
hall,  infirmary,  administration  build- 
ing,    staflf     and     servants     quarters. 
Running  water  and  flush  toilets  are 
installed  in  the  latrines,  and  shower 
baths    are    included    in    the    central 
washhouse.      Septic     tank     and     tile 
fields  dis])ose  of  sewerage  and  waste 
water    from    latrines,    infirmary    and 
dining     hall.     Indoor     firei)lace     and 
outdoor  kitchen  with   running  water 
is  a  feature  of  each  unit  lodge  which 
allows    group    social    functions    and 
occasional  meals  to  be  prepared  and 
served  by  the  group  occupying  each 
unit.     The   lodges   and    some    of   the 
administrative     buildings    are    espe-- 
cially  constructed  to  allow  use  dur- 
ing the  winter  sports  season. 

Most  of  the  camp  social  activities 
are  conducted  in  the  buildings  of  the 
central  group,  so  fireplaces  are  built 
in  most  of  these  buildings  to  provide 
warmth  and  cheerful  atmosphere 
during  inclement  weather.  An  en- 
trance road  and  parking  area  pro- 
vide access  to  the  camp  for  auto- 
motive equipment  while  paths  are 
constructed  within  the  camp  to  al- 
low pedestrian  circulation.  Land- 
scape treatment  including  grading, 
topsoiling  and  planting  in  each  camp 
produces  an  effect  of  iiarmony  with 
the   natural  surroundings. 

Picnic  Area:  A  beautiful  maple 
grove  situated  along  the  slowly  flow- 
ing waters  of  Laurel  Hill  Creek 
should  proyide  all  the  necessary  re- 
(juirements   for  picnicking,  but  even 
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here   some   man-made   improvemen  s 
are    necessary    for     the   comfortable 
use  of  the   site   by   larj?e   frroups   ot 
pioniekers.     Road    is    built    to    aHow 
entrance    to   a    parking     area     trom 
which  i)icnickers  have  easy  access  to 
picnic  tables  and  fireplaces  scattered 
among  the  trees.    Occasional  drink- 
ing   fountains      provide    water     for 
drinking  and  cooking,  and  a  shelter 
building  with  built-in  fire])laces  pro- 
vides a  haven   for   picnicking  in  in- 
element  weather.  Latrines  are  equip- 
ped  with    running    water   and    flush 
toilets,  and  the  wastes  are  disposed 
of  in  tile  fields. 

Adjoining  the  Picnic  Area  is  the 
Overnite  Camping  Area,  equip])ed 
with  running  water,  tent  platforms 
and  latrines  for  the  convenience  ot 
tourists  with  trailers  or  tents  for 
overnight  cam])ing. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  STATE  PARKS 

By  Arno  B.  Cammerer 
The  "Future  of  State  Parks"  rests 
with  the  States,  themselves. 

The  State  Park  idea  is  not  new; 
in    fact,    it    preceded    the    National 
Park  idea  by  many  years  and  prob- 
ably gave  rise  to  it.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar  with   the   recent   progress   in 
the  growth  of  state  park  systems  as 
a  result  of  the  emergency  programs 
of  recent  years.    It  is  probably  not 
unfair  to  state  that  at  least  twenty 
normal   years    of   growth   have  been 
telescoped  into  four,  and  the  distant 
view  has  been  brought  into  just  that 
much  clearer  focus.  In  this  field  the 
future  is  now  upon  us  and  our  plans 
must  be  converted  into  action. 

During  recent  years  we  have 
heard  expressions  of  apprehension 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
absorb  the  state  parks  and  develop 
and  administer  them  by  a  remote 
control.  Because  of  that  apprehen- 
sion, I  should  like  to  quote  from  a 
letter  that  the  President  sent  to  the 
governors   of   the    states.     The    sub- 


stance of  his  message  is  as  follows: 
"In  the  first  place  it  is  vitally  im- 
l)ortant  that  each  state  should  mak. 
adequate  arrangement  to  maintaii 
the  physical  improvements  that  hav. 
been  accomplished  by  Civilian  Con 
servation  Corps  camps  on  state  prop 
erty.  This  is  with  special  reference 
to  state  parks  and  state  forests. 

"I    would   be   glad   to   learn   what 
measures  your  state  has  taken  to  in 
sure    the    proper    maintenance    and 
orderly  development  of  this  work  in 

your  state. 

*  "Secondly,  and  of  equal  import- 
ance, it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
competent  staff  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect this  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment work. 

"Because  of  the   reasons  reterred 
to    at    the    beginning    of    this    letter 
many  states  did  not  have  a  technical 
staff'  set   up   to  co-operate   with   the 
Federal    Government    in    this    work. 
In  order  that  the  high  type  of  super- 
vision  considered   necessary    for   the 
success  of  the  work  could  be  main- 
tained    Federal    funds     were    made 
available  for  the  employment  of  tech- 
nical    and     other     personnel     where 
state  funds  were  not  available. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  each  state  to  make  proper 
provision  for  taking  over  this  part 
of  the  work. 

"In  preparation  for  the  probable 
establishment    of    the    Civilian    Con- 
servation Corps  as  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral   agency    consideration    is    now 
being   given    to   what   has   been   ac- 
complished.   Many    camps    are   com- 
pleting their  approved  work  projects 
and  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  com- 
ing months  to  find  new  work  projec  s 
to  which  companies  can  be  assigned. 
It   will  naturally   follow   that  tho  e 
states  which  show  a  proper  conce  n 
for   their   part   in   this    co-operati  e 
work  with  the  Federal  Governme  t 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  first  co  \- 
sideration." 


In  the  above  statement  the  lines 
i)f  responsibility  are  elearly  drawn 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  question 
tliat  it  is  a  healthy  statement.  While 
rliere  may  have  been  an  apparent 
and  temporary  deviation  from  this 
jjeneral  attitude  during  the  depres- 
sion, it  is  now  apparent  that  the  co- 
operation of  tlie  National  Park  Serv- 
ice with  the  state  park  authorities 
must,  from  now  on,  be  contingent 
upon  the  extent  of  responsibility  as- 
sumed by  the  states. 

During  the  last  year  a  number  of 
the  states  have  taken  steps  to  meet 
their    responsibility.    Several    states 
have  recently  enacted  legislation  for 
the  first  time  setting  up  park  author- 
ities  and  empowering  them   accord- 
ing   to    tlie    best    known    practices. 
Several    others    have    extended    and 
improved    the    scope    of    their    park 
hoards  or  commissions  functions,  and 
there  have  been  gratifying  increases 
in  state  park  budgets.  There  is,  gen- 
erally,  increased   recognition  in  law 
of  public  park  and  recreation  serv- 
ices as  a  primary  function  of  govern- 
ment, evidenced  by  the  more  definite 
trend  to  consider  such  services  on  a 
|)arity  with   other   fundamental  gov- 
ernmental  functions.   The   court   de- 
cisions likewise  have  recogniezd  that 
park  and  recreation  services  are  gov- 
ernmental   rather    than    proprietary 
functions.  The  selection  of  areas  and 
their    integration    into    a    state-wide 
co-ordinated  system,  has  been  given 
more  defiite  consideration.    This  has 
meant    more    basic    studies    in    their 
evaluation  and  selection  and  a  great- 
er emphasis   upon   their   distribution 
in  order  to  meet  human  needs ;  more 
•ittention    to     careful    planning     for 
their  development   and  greater   con- 
e"rn  for  the  achievement  of  individ- 
ual and  social  benefits  to  be  derived 
f  om  their  use  by  the  people. 

Encouraging  as  these  accomplish- 

nents  are,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 

Emitted  that  the   problem  and  the 
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possibilities  have,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  been  little  more  than  touch- 
ed. The  problem  that  each  state  now 
faces,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so, 
is  tlie  establishment  of  a  park  au- 
thority, adequately  financed,  wisely 
empowered,  and  properly  staffed, 
both  with  administrators  trained  and 
experienced  in  park  and  recreational 
work  and  with  properly  qualified 
technical  advisers.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  carry  on  the  work  that  has 
been  so  generously  augmented  by 
funds  and  services  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
local  ingenuity  and  creativity  that 
should  govern  the  development  of 
each  state  park  system.  While  there 
are  certain  general  principles  that 
apply  to  all  park  work,  the  individ- 
ual adaptations  of  park  technique 
can  best  be  made  by  the  states,  them- 
selves;  otherwise  the  state  park  in 
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U,.n-    souH-    iMMn-inM(K-    iini)r()viuu-nts 
.„,,.     .H^ssMrv    for     tl.f    c.Mntortal.lr 
usr    ..!•    tlu-    site    by    Inrov    -roups    ol 
i,„i,.k.rs.      Uo.ul    is    built    to    nlloNV 
,.„tr;Muv     to    a    parki..-     area      tro.u 
whid.  ],icni(k(rs  l.avi'  rasy  accrss  t.. 
,,i,.nic-  tal.h's  and  Hrri)la(Hs  scattc-rr.l 
,,„,o„o-  tlu-   trr.s.     Occasional    dnnk 
ino-     fountains      ])rovi(lc     water      lot 
.Innkino   and  cookin-.  a.ul  a   shelter 
|,„ihli„o-  with  huilt-in  Hrcplaccs  pro- 
vides  a   haven    for    picnickino    ,n    in- 
^.U-.nent  weather.   Latrines  are  e(pMp 
iH-d    with    rwnnino-    water    and    Hush 
toilets,  and   tlu-    wastes   are   disposed 
of  in  tile  fields. 

Adjoinin-  the  Picnic  x\rea  is  the 
Overnite  Canipino-  Area,  ccpiippcd 
with  runnino-  water,  tent  platforms 
and  latrines  for  the  convenience  ol 
tourists  with  trailers  or  t.nts  lor 
overniiiht   camping-. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  STATE  PARKS 
By  Arno  B.  Cammerer 


The  "Future  of  State  Parks"  rests 
with  the  States,  themselves. 

The   State    Park   idea   is   not   new: 
in     fact,    it     preceded    the     National 
Park  idea  hy  many  years  ami  i)roh- 
ablv  gave  rise  to   it.   We  are  all   fa- 
miHar    with    the    recent    ])rooress    in 
the  growth  of  state  i)ark  systems  as 
a   result  of  the  emergency  ])rograms 
„f  recent  vears.     It   is  ])rohal)ly  not 
unfair   to  slate   that   at  least  twenty 
normal    vears    of    growth    have    been 
telescoped  into  four,  and  the  distant 
view  has  been  brought  into  just  that 
much  clearer  focus.   In  this  field  the 
future  is  now  upon  us  and  our  plans 
nuist  be  converted  into  action. 

During  recent  years  we  have 
heard  expressions  of  ai)])rehension 
that  the  Federal  (iovernment  would 
absorb  the  state  parks  and  develop 
and  administer  them  by  a  remote 
control.  Because  of  that  a])i)rehen- 
sion.  I  should  like  to  (juote  from  a 
letter  that  the  President  sent  to  the 
oovernors    of    the    states.     The    sub- 


stanet  of  his  nu-sag.-  is  as  tollow^ 
•In  the  first  place  it  is  vitally  nn 
portant  that  each  state  should  mak. 
adecp.ate  arrangement  t.)  maintai. 
the  phvsical  improvements  that  hav 
|>,.,'n  accomplished  by  Civilian  Con 
servath.n  C«n'i)s  camps  on  state  ])rop 
rrty.  This  is  with  special  reterene. 
to  'state  parks  and  state   forests. 

'•I    would    be    glad    to    learn    whai 
nu'asurcs  y..ur  state  has  taken  to  in 
sure     the     i)roi)er     maintenance     anc 
orderly  developnunt  of  this  work  \u 

vour  state. 

'     -Secondly,    and    of    ecpial    imi>ort 
ance.    it    is    necessary    to    maintani    m 
comiHtent  staff  to  supervise  and  di 
rcct    this    maintenance    and    develop 

ment  work. 

'•Because   of   the    reasons   referr.  (i 
to    at    the    beginning    of    this    letter 
jnanv  states  did  not  have  a  technical 
staff   set    up    to   co-operate    with    tlie 
Pt'deral    (iovernment    in    this    work. 
In  onhr  that  the  high  type  of  super 
vision    considered    necessary    tor   the 
success   of  the   work  could  be  main 
tained     Federal     funds     were     mad." 
available  for  the  employment  of  tech- 
uical     and     other     personnel     where 
state  funds  were  not  available. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
eome  for  each  state  to  make  i)roiH  r 
provision  for  taking  over  this  part 
of  the  work. 

•*ln    prei)aration   for   the   ])robal»l' 
ostablisbment    of    the    Civilian    Con 
servation  Corps  as  a  permanent  Fed 
oral     agency     consideration     is     now 
being    given    to    what    has    been    ac- 
complished.   Many    camps    are    coiu- 
])leting  their  a])])roved  work  projecs 
and  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  cod- 
ing months  to  find  new  work  projee  s 
tirwhich  eomi)anies  can  be  assigne '. 
It    will    naturally    follow    that    tho  e 
states  which   show  a  proper  eonce  <i 
for    their    part    in    this    co-operati  e 
work    with   the   Federal   Governmt    t 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  first  c(    - 
sideration." 


In    the    above    statement    the    lines 
r    responsibility    are    I'learly    drawn 
nd    I    believe    there    is    no    (piestion 
hat  it  is  a  healthy  statement.    While 
liere    may    have    been    an    apparent 
lud    temporary    deviation    from    this 
reneral    attitude    during    tiie   depres 
>ion,  it  is  now  aj)))arent  that  the  co- 
;peration  of  tlie  National  Park  Serv 
lee    with    the    state    park    authorities 
must,    from    now    on.    bi-    contingent 
iij)on  the  extent  of  responsibility  as- 
sumed by  the  states. 

During  the  last  vcar  a  number  of 
the   states   have   taken   steps   to   nu'ct 
their    res|)onsibility.    Several     states 
have  recently  enacted  legislation  for 
the  first  time  setting  u])  park  author- 
ities   and    em|)owering   them    accord- 
ing   to    the     best     known     practices. 
Several     others     have    extended     and 
iui|)roved    the    scope    of    their    ])ark 
hoards  or  commissions  functions,  and 
there  have  been  gratifying  increases 
in  state  park  budgets.  There  is,  gen- 
erally,  increased    recognition   in   law 
of  ])ublic   ])ark   and   recreation   serv- 
ices as  a  ])rimary  function  of  govern- 
Micnt.  evidenced  by  the  more  definite 
trend  to  consider  such   services  on  a 
parity   with   other   fundamental   gov- 
I  rnmental    functions.    The    court    de- 
cisions likewise  liave  recogniezd  that 
park  and  recreation  services  are  gov- 
t  rnmental    ratlier    than    pro])rietary 
functions.  The  selection  of  areas  and 
their    integration    into    a     state-wide 
co-ordin.'ited  system,  has  been  given 
more  defiite  consideration.    This  has 
meant    more    basic    studies    in    their 
(Valuation  and  selection  and  a  greats 
I  r   emphasis    ujK)n    their    distribution 
in  order  to  meet  human  needs;  more 
attention     to     careful     planning     for 
t'leir   development    and   greater    eon- 
e  rn  for  the  achievement  of  individ- 
'  d  and  social  benefits  to  be  derived 
om  their  use  by  the  people. 

Kncouraging  as  these  aeeomplish- 

'  lents  are.  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 

hnitted   that   the    ])rol)lem    and    the 
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possibilities  have,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  been  little  more  than  touch- 
ed. The  ])rol)lem  that  each  state  now 
faces,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  park  au- 
thority, adequately  financed,  wisely 
empowered,  and  i^roperly  staffed, 
both  with  administrators  trained  and 
experienced  in  ])ark  and  recreational 
work  and  with  ))ro))erly  (pialified 
technical  ad\  isers.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  carrv  on  the  work  that  has 
been  so  i»enerouslv  auij;mented  bv 
funds  and  services  from  the  Federal 
(iovernment  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
local  ingenuitv  and  creativitv  that 
should  govern  the  development  of 
each  state  ])ark  system.  While  there 
are  certain  general  princi|)les  that 
apply  to  all  park  work,  the  individ- 
ual adaj)tations  of  })ark  technique 
can  best  be  made  by  the  states,  them- 
selves;  otherwise   the   state   park  in 
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California  is  apt  to  Ik    ...v    .sa.u^ 
the  one  in  Maine. 

In  emphasizing  the  necessity  ot 
n,ore  adequate  state  park  organiza- 
tions, I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to 
urge  that,  sinee  parks  provide  a  so- 
"iallv  and  eeonomieally  profitable 
form  of  land  use  for  the  country  as 

a    whole,    individual    parks    earn    at 
least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Without  going 
into  the  question  of  hcno  the  charges 
are  to  be  made,  I  believe,  neverthe- 
less, that  fees,  generally,  are  neces- 
ar;  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  park 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  user.  I  co- 
ple  cherish  that  for  which  they  pay. 
And    park    organizations    can    func^ 
tion    with    greater    integrity    if    they 
are  not  on  the  charity  fringes  of  the 

^'"if the  earlv  days  of  the  emergency 
programs  we  kept  asking  ourselves: 
What    are    the    responsibdities    ot 
the  local  governments? 

What    are    the    responsibdities    ot 
the  state  governments? 

What  is  the  responsibility  ot   the 
Federal  Government? 

In  1934,  when  the  National  1  ark 
Service  was  asked  by  the  Nationa 
Resources  Board  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  the  recreational  use  of  land  in 
the  United  States,  we  defined  our 
position  as  follows: 

"Supplving  facilities  for  the  day- 
bv-day  recreational  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple is*  primarily  a  local  responsibd- 
itv   whether  met  by  municipalities  ot 
sufficient    poinilation    and   wealth    to 
supply  all  the  various  types  of  rec- 
reation   required,    or    by    county    or 
metropolitan      park     boards     which 
dealing  with  the  needs  of  a  group  ot 
urban  and  rural  communities,  make 
it   possible    for   each    of   those   com- 
munities to  enjoy  such  facilities  .  .  . 
"Every   state  has   areas   either   of 
such    high    scenic    value    or    of    such 
high   value   for  active   recreation,  or 
both,     or    possessing     such     interest 
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from  the  scientific,  archeological,  or 
historical  stand  point,  that  their  use 
tends  to  be  State-wide  in  character. 
Acquisition  of  such  areas,  and  their 
development  and  operation,  appear 
to  be  primarily  a  function  of  the 
States,  .  .  . 

"Taking   the   Nation    as   a   whole, 
there   are,   again,   areas   of   such   su 
perlative    quality,    because    of    their 
primeval   character   or   scenic   excel 
lence,  or  historical,  archeological  or 
scientific   importance,   or  because   ol 
some    combination    of   these    factors, 
that    thev    are    objects    of    nationa 
significance.   It  is   the   responsibilitx 
of   the    Federal    Government    to    ac 
quire  and  administer  these." 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  chang' 
that  point  of  view  since  it  was  writ 
ten  in  1931  and  we  see  no  reason  t 
change  it  now. 


Working  upon  that  basis,  to  en- 
•urage  the  assumption  of  responsi- 
ility  by  the  states  and  to  facilitate 
f'le  approval  of  park  development 
], rejects,  we  are  now  devising  ad- 
iiiinistrative  procedure  so  that  those 
states  with  park  organizations  that 
iiieet  certain  standard  requirements 
may  approve  and  inaugurate  their 
own  park  ECW  projects.  Such  pro- 
cedure would,  we  are  sure,  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  states  since  it 
would  give  them  greater  freedom  in 
developing  their  park  programs  and 
would  expedite  their  work.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must,  of  course,  re- 
serve the  right  to  set  the  organiza- 
tion requirements  that  the  states 
must  meet  wherever  this  phase  of 
tlie  work  is  to  be  assumed  by  them. 
{To  he  coniinued  in  next  issue) 


THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 
STATE  PARK 

JJv  William  F.  Taylor,  Secrktary 
of  the 
Delaxcare   VaUey   Protective 
Association 

As  this  is  written,  the  Delaware 
ViiWi^y  State  Park  is  not  legally  in 
existence,  hut  it  is  actually  more 
Hriiily  established  at  the  present 
than  at  any  time  sinee  1930. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  canal  paralleling  the 
river  from  Easton  to  Morrisville  lias 
l)een  tlie  cause  of  considerable  educa- 
tion in  publie  relations  for  the  peo- 
l)Ie  of  the  valley. 

Ohviously  a  rare  and  unique  treas- 
ure the  canal  and  river  and  drive 
are  actually  one  of  the  finest  scenic 
parkways  in  the  world  and  it  seemed 
far. fistic  to  have  to  build  up  a  large 
orij  mization  to  preserve  the  most 
he;  itiful   river  valley  in  the  east. 

liis  is  a  large  state  however,  and 
"n<  peeted  things  happen,  and  the 
pr(  trvation  of  beautiful  landscaj)e 
ha'  just  begun  to  be  accepted  as  one 


of  the  most  important  of  public  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Protective 
Association  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily because  of  the  obvious  desirabil- 
ity of  the  canal  as  a  part  of  the  state 
|)ark  system.  The  canal  is  a  con- 
necting link  for  numbers  of  ])roposed 
park  areas  and  for  the  popular 
Washington  Crossing,  Neeley's  Mill. 
Stover  and  Warren  Lake  state  parks. 

The  Canal  Company,  State  Legis- 
lature and  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  have  all  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  present  assurance  of 
the  re-addition  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  to  the  state  parks. 

The  Legislature  passed  by  un- 
animous vote  in  House  and  Senate 
two  bills;  One  bill  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
to  acquire  the  canal  for  park  pur- 
poses and  the  other  to  authorize  the 
collection  of  revenue  and  the  trans- 
fer of  parts  undesirable  for  park 
purposes  to  the  Department  of 
Highways.  Tlie  bills  were  presented 
by  Representatives  Stockham  and 
Yaekel  of  Bucks  Count  v. 

The  Governor  has  signed  the  two 
bills  and  as  soon  as  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Canal 
Company  complete  the  business  of 
the  transfer,  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  have  the  park.  Sixty 
miles  of  waterway  for  recreational 
and  j)icnic  places,  fishing,  boating, 
barge  parties,  hiking,  the  locks, 
water  gates,  aqueducts,  all  romantic 
reminders  of  a  long  chapter  of 
American  history  and  industry,  are 
some  of  the  attributes  of  this  park. 

The  five  year  period  when  the 
canal  was  part  of  the  State  Park 
system  with  the  provocative  name  oL,~, 
"Roosevelt  Park,"  cost  the  state  an 
average  of  a  little  over  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  canal 
earns  from  water  sold  for  power  and 
from  other  sources  a  little  over  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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falilorni.-i   is  .M|it  to  l"'   ""    '■■'""'  ■'" 
till   OIK-  in  M.ii'K-  , 

In    .•n.pli.'isi'-i'if-'    thr    mc-.ssity    ol 
,„on.  a.l.-.|u..t,-   Stat,,   park   orfjan./a^ 
lions.    1    IhU.v,-    it    is    nas.mal.lr    to 
„ri5.-  that.  sin<-.-  l-arks  prov.lr  a   so- 
,.i.,llv     an,l     ,Tononm-ally     protitahl. 
lor,,;  of  la„.l  "s.  far  tl,.-  .ountry  .as 
,,    «l,ol.-.    i,..livi.l"al    pa,-Us    .'am    at 
U.,,st  a  portio,,  of  tl,.-  o„st  ot  ,>p.ra- 
tion  a„,l  .„aint.na„.v.  \Vitl,ont  p.,ng- 

into  tl,.-  .pustion  of  h.r.c  tl,.  >l,arf..s 

,,r..  to  I..-  ."a.l.-.   I  l»li-"-  •••■V'--""- 

1..SS.  that   tV.s.  frrncrally.  ar,-  n.crs- 

s,,rv  l-oti,  for  tl,.-  h.-n.-Ht  ol  tl,.-  park 

,„„■,  tor  tl,.-  l"-".tit  ..f  tl,.-  "s.v.  1  ... 

„le  c-h.-rish  that  f.>r  «hi.-h  th.-y  pay. 

\„,l    park    organizations    >"••'''""- 

,i„„    with    ji-n-at.r    int.-grity    ,1    tl,.-y 

,,r..  not  ....  tl..-  c-harity  Ir.nft-.s  ot  tl.. 

l)n(lu.»'t. 

I,^  tlu-  early  (lays  of  tlu-  cnn-vp^cucy 

What  arr  tlu-  rcsi.ons.hilitirs  ..I 
tlu-  local  oovirnnunts? 

What  an"  the  nsponsihilitus  ol 
the  state  .-ovrrnmcnts? 

What  is  tlu-  ivsimnsihility  oi  tht 
Frdt-ral  (iovtrnmcnt? 

In    193  K  wlun  the-  National    1  ark 

..^L-.wl    hv    the    National 
SfrvicT    was    askt  (t    i>\    i"« 

Hrsoums  Hoard  to  invparr  a  nport 
„„  thr  recreational   use  of  land  m 
the    rnited    States,    we    (lefmed    our 
position  as  follows: 

"Supidviuii-  facilities   for  the  day- 
l,v-dav  recreational  needs  of  the  i)eo- 
,,'h-   is   i)riuiarily   a  local   resi)onsil)d- 
ity.  whether  nut  by  municipalities  ot 
suHicicnt    ])0])ulation    and    wealth    to 
sup])lv  all   the   various  types  ol   rec- 
reation   recpiired.    or    by    county    or 
metroi)olitan      ])ark      boards      winch 
dealinji-  with  the  needs  of  a  irroup  of 
urban   and   rural   coiuniunities.   make 
it    ])ossible    for    each    of    those    com- 
munities to  enjoy  such   facilities  .  . 

"Every  state  has  areas  either  ot 
such  hi.uh  scenic  value  or  of  such 
hiuh  value  for  active  recreatio!!.  or 
Ixith.     or     'possessing-     such     interest 
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from  the  scientific,  archeoloo-ical.  or 
historical  stand  point,  that  their  us.- 
tends  to  be  State-wide  in  character. 
Ac(piisition  of  such  areas,  and  their 
develo])mcnt  and  o])erati(m.  a))l)eMr 
to  be  ])rimarily  a  function  of  tli. 
States,  .  •  . 

"Takino-    the    Nati.m    as    a    whole, 
there    are,   ao-ain,   areas    of    such    su 
perlative    (piality.    because    of    their 
primeval    character    or    scenic    excel 
Icnce,  or   historical,  arcbeolooical   or 
scientific    importance,   or   because    ol 
smne    combination    of    these    factors 
that    thev    an-    objects     of    nationa 
sionificance.    It    is    the    resi)onsibilit: 
„f    tlu-    Federal    (iovcrnuu-nt    to    ae 
(piin-  aiul  administer  these.  ' 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  chanii 
that  ])oint  of  view  siiu'c  it  was  writ 
ten  in  ID-'M  and  we  see  no  reason  t 
chanue  it  now. 


Working-    u))on    that    basis,    to    cn- 
.urai»-e  tlie  assumption  of  responsi- 
lity  by  tht-  states  nm\  to  facilitate- 
I     approval    of    park    devt-lopnunt 
.ojects,    vvc    arc    now    devisino-    ael- 
inistrative   i)roce'(hire'   so  that   those' 
ites    with    p.'irk    organizations    tiiat 
(  t    (-e-rtain    standard    reepiire-ments 
I  )  ly    a))prove    aiul    inaugurate-    tiu-ir 
vn  ])ark  KCW  pn)je'cts.    Such  |)ro- 
<  .  (hire'  would,   we-  are-   sure,  bt-  more 
satisfactory     to     tlu-    state-s    since     it 
would  <;ive-  tlu-in  oreater   fre-e-dom   in 
<!•  velopino-  their  |)ark   proorains  and 
would  e-xjie'dite  their  work.  The  Vvd- 
e-ral  Ciovcrnment  must,  of  course,  re-- 
s(  rve-   the'   rioht   to   set   the'   oroaniza- 
tioii     reejuire-me-nts     that     the-     states 
must    me-e-t    wlu're-ve'r    this    phase    of 
the  work  is  te)  be  assumed  by  thein. 
{7'()  he  continued  in   nr.vt  issue) 
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THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 
STATE  PARK 

^^    William    I".  Tavlou,  Sk(  inrrAin 

o/"  ihc 

Delincarc    J' all c if    Protcciivr 

Ass(H'iati<)n 

As  this  is  writte-n.  the  Delaware 
^'•|lley  State-  Park  is  ne)t  le-oaljy  in 
•  xistene'e-.  l)ut  it  is  actually  more 
firmly  e-stablished  at  the-  pn-se-nt 
tli.in  at  any  time-  sine-e-    !});}(). 

'I'lie  I.e'hiiih  Coal  and  N.-ivio-ation 
Company's  canal  |)aralle-lin.u-  the- 
river  fn)m  Kaston  to  Morrisville-  has 
hem  the'  cause-  e)f  considerable  educa- 
ting in  public  relations  for  the  j)co- 
pl'    of  the  valle-y. 

Obviously  a  rare-  and  uniepie  tre-as- 
"r-  the  canal  and  river  and  drive' 
••'!•(  .ictually  one'  of  the-  fine-st  scenic 
|>;<  vways  in  the-  world  and  it  se'cmed 
hii'astic  to  have  te)  build  up  a  laroe- 
ori;  inization  to  ))re'se'rve-  the-  most 
'"■    itiful    river   valley   in   the-   e-ast. 

Iiis  is  a  laro-e'  state-  he)we've-r.  and 
""  pe-cte-d  thino-s  hai)pe'n.  and  the- 
I"  rvation  of  be'autiful  landscape 
''•'     itist  beo-un  to  be  accc|)te-d  as  one- 


of  the'  most   important  of   public   re- 
sponsibilities. 

The-  De-la  wan-  Valley  Protective 
Associatie)!!  has  be'e-n  growini*-  steaei- 
ily  because-  of  tlu-  obvie)us  de-sirabil- 
ity  of  the  canal  as  a  part  of  the  state- 
|)ark  syste'in.  The'  canal  is  a  e-on- 
ne-ctin^-  link  for  numbers  of  proposed 
park  areas  and  for  the-  po|)ular 
Washino-ton  (rossino-.  Neelev's  Mill. 
Stover  and  Warnn  Lake-  state-  parks. 
The  Canal  Companv.  State-  I.t-o-is- 
lature-  and  De-partnunt  e)f  Forests 
and  Waters,  have-  all  re-ce-ntiv  e-on- 
tribute-d  te)  tht-  prese-nt  assurane-e  of 
the-  re-addition  of  the-  Delaware- 
\'alley  to  the-  state-  parks. 

The-  Fe'o-islatiire  passeel  by  un- 
anime)us  vote-  in  House  and  Senate- 
two  bills;  One  bill  to  authorize  the 
De-partme-nt  of  Forests  and  Wate-rs 
to  acepiire'  the'  canal  for  p;irk  |)ur- 
pose's  and  the-  other  to  authorize-  the- 
collection  of  revenue-  ami  tlu-  trans- 
fe-r  of  ))arts  undesirable-  for  i)ark 
purpe;se-s  to  the-  De-partme-nt  of 
Hiiihways.  The-  bills  we-re-  |)re-sente-el 
by  Re-prese-ntative's  Stockham  and 
^'aeke-l   of   liucks  County. 

The-   (iove-rnor  has   si<>ncd   the-  twe) 
bills  and  as  soon  as  the-    Dt-partment 
of  Forests  ami  Waters  and  the-  Canal 
Ce)in))any    com|)lete-    the-    business    of 
the-  transfer,  the-  people-  of  the-  Com- 
iue)nwe-alth   will   have-  the-  park.  Si.\ty 
miles    e)f   waterway     for   re-cre-ational 
and    pienie'    places,    fishinii'.    boating-, 
baro-e-     j)artie-s,      liikino-.      the-     locks, 
water  uate-s.  acpie-ducts.  all    romantic 
re'ininde'rs     of     a      lonu'     elia|)ter     of 
American    histe)ry    and    industry,   are- 
se)me-   e)f  the-   attribute's   of   this    p.-irk. 
'V\\c    five-     year    pe-riod      whe-n    the- 
e-anal    was    part    e)f    the-    State-    Park 
system  with  the-  i)rov<)cative-  nanu-  oil 
"Roosevelt    l\'irk."   ee)st   the-   state-  an 
ave-rai»e'    of    a     little    e)Ve-r    seve-nteeii 
thousand  dollars   a   year.     The-  canal 
earns  from  water  se)ld  for  pe)we-r  and 
from   other    soure'es   a    little-   over   fif- 
tee-n   thousand   dollars   a   vear. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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DELAWARE  RIVER  CANAL  TOW  PATH 


President  White    of    the    Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  company  officials  and 
committee  for  the  Delaware  Valley 
Protective    Association,    stated    that 
the  company  would,  when  and  it  the 
bills  then  being  considered  m   Har- 
risburg    were     made   law,    give   the 
canal   with   all   of   its   property   and 
income   to   the     state   at   no    charge 
whatever. 

Secretary   G.   Albert   Stewart,   of 
the     Department     of     Forests     and 
Waters,   gave    the    following    assur- 
ance to  the  same  Delaware  Valley 
Protective    Association    canal    com- 
mittee. "If  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  acquisition  will  not  press 
for    anv    improvements    or    for    any 
cash  outlay  beyond  bare  maintenance 
during  the   coming  biennium,    I   am 
sure  we  can  look  with  more  favor  on 
the  proposal  that  the  state  acquire 
it.    It  is  recognized  that  the  canal  is 
worthy  of  acquisition  and  our  only 


concern  is  that  we  might  be  able  to 
exercise  proper  stewardship. 

When  the  Stover  Park  property 
was  given  to  the  state,  the  donors 
asked  for  and  were  given  assurance 
bv  the  Delaware  Valley  Protective 
Association  officers  and  directors 
tliat  they  would  pledge  the  Associa- 
tion to  continued  interest  and  assist- 
ance in  the  development  and  care  ot 
the  park. 

The   Delaware   Valley    Protective 
Association    through    its    representa- 
tives has  assured  Secretary  Stewart 
that  it  will  not  make  any  demands 
for    large    expenditure     during    tie 
next  two  years.    The  Association  is 
now   anxious   to  have   the   canal   re- 
established   as   a   park,    as   soon    is 
possible,  so  that  other  desirable  prrK 
additions  tentatively  offered  throi^  -li 
the  Association  may  be  secured  ;'  'd 
the  fine  public  spirit  now  so  alert   n 
the    valley   be  encouraged    and     e- 
warded. 


PLANNING  A  ST  ATE- WjDE  PARK 
AND   RtCRtAliON   PROGRAM; 
THE  EAST" 

By  Frederick  C.  Sutro 

ilxecuihe  Director,  Palisades  Inter- 
state   Park    Commission, 
Sew  York  City 

The  East  has  many  beautiful  state 
j)arks  and  forests.  Parks,  on  the 
whole,  however,  except  perhaps  to 
some  extent  in  New  York  and  one 
or  two  other  states,  have  been  the 
result  not  so  much  of  state-wide 
planning  as  of  local  efforts  to  pre- 
serve scenery  or  provide  recreation. 

The  Eastern  view-point  is  humor- 
ously portrayed  by  our  old  friend, 
Albert  M.  Turner,  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission,  who  answered  a  letter 
I  wrote  for  information  about  plans 
for  the  Connecticut  State  Parks. 
The  rather  elaborate  letterhead  I 
use  in  official  correspondence  aroused 
the  comment  that  "I  didn't  copy  the 


letterhead — just  tried  to  use  enough 
to  lielp  tlie  postman  out."  Then,  re- 
ferring to  Arthur  V.  Parker.  Super- 
intendent of  Connecticut  State  Parks 
as  "A.  v.,"  Turner  says: 

"A.  v.  has  turned  over  to  me  tlie 
job  of  answering  your  ai)peal  of  the 
f)th,  recommending  no  mercy,  as  I 
understand   him. 

"I  will  say  that  in  March  of  1914, 
I  started  on  the  job  of  making  plans 
for  a  system  of  State  Parks  for 
Connecticut,  and  have  been  on  it 
ever  since — with  maybe  10%  suc- 
cess— we  can't  all  be  Bob  Moses. 
But  that  doesn't  give  me  any  right 
to  preach  about  making  plans,  as  I 
see  it.  The  trouble  always  is  when 
you  try  to  make  plans  for  other 
folks,  they  start  having  ideas  of  their 
own — and  if  we  ever  learn  how  to 
make  Democracy  work,  it  is  likely  to 
be  along  those  general  lines.  But  I 
never  was  guilty  of  even  trying  to 
plan     Recreation     for    other     folks. 


CANAL  AND  CAMEL  BACK  BRIDGE 

— Courtesy    Delaware    Valley    Protective    Association 
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DFLAWARE  RIVER  CANAL  TOW  PATH 

^Courtesy    Manure    Valley    ProU.tnc    AssoaaUon 


PrrsicUnt    Wlutr     of     tl.r     T.rl.ij.!. 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  at  a 
..uc'tino;  of  tlu-  company  othcials  ami 
conunittce    for   tlu-   Delaware   \  a    ey 
Protective    Association,    statecl    that 
theeompanv  would,  wlun  and  i     the 
bills  then  beino-  considered   in    llar- 
risburir     were     made    law.     iiive    the 
oanarwith    all    of    its    property    and 
i„,,,„u'    to    the      state    at    no     charoe 
whatever. 

Secretary    (i.    An>^rt    Stewart,   of 
the      l)ei)artment     of      Forests      and 
Waters,    jrave    the    followin-    assur- 
ance   to   the    same    Delaware    Valley 
Protective     Association     canal     com- 
mittee. "If  the  sjjonsors  of  the   pro- 
])osed  canal  accpiisition  will  not  press 
for    anv    improvements    «)r    for    any 
cash  ou'tlay  beyond  bare  maintenance 
durinjr   the   comin«»-   biennium,    I    am 
sure  we  can  look  with  more  favor  on 
the  proposal    that   the    state   acquire 
it.    It  is  recognized  that  the  canal  is 
worthy   of  accpiisition   a!ul  our   only 


,oncern  is  that  we  miobt  l>e  .able  m 
exercise    i)r()per   stewardship. 

When    the    Stover    Park    propivty 
was    given    to   the    state,   the    donors 
asked  for  and  were  given  assurau.e 
bv    the    Delaware    Valley    Protectn, 
Association     officers     and     direct-.,- 
that  thev  would  pledge  the  Assoc,;. 
tion  to  continued  i.itcrest  and  ass.o 
aiice  in  the  development  and  care  •)! 
tiic  i)ark. 

The    Delaware    Valley    Protect!- 
Association    through    its    represent  .^ 
tives  has  assured  Secretary   Stew;.vt 
that    it   will    not   make    any   deman  Is 
t„r     large     ex))enditure     during     t  u- 
next   two   rears.     The   Association   ,s 
now    anxious    to   have    the    canal      e- 
<.stablished     as   a    park,     as    soon    >s 
possible,  so  that  other  desirable  p    ^ 
additions  tentatively  ottered  thro,    h 
the  Association  may  be  secured  .    'i 
the  fine  public  s])irit  now  so  alert    n 
the     valley    be    encouraged     and 
warded. 


PLANNING  A  STATE-WIDE  PARK 
\nO   RECREAIION   PROeRAM; 
THE  EAST" 

Hv   Fin:i)Ki{H  K   ('.  Sitijo 

vcvnihu-   Dirccfor,  Palisades  Inter- 
state   Park    CommissKni, 
Sew    y<n-li    (it II 

I'he  Kast  has  many  beautiful  state 

irks     and     forests.     Parks,     on    the 

lioh  .    however,    except    ))erhaps    to 

•  ine    extent    in    New    York    and    one 

'  ■    two    other    states,    have    been    the 

result    not     so     much     of    state-wide 

planning   as   of    local    efforts   to    pre- 

^  rv(    scenery  or   ))rovide   recreation. 

The  Eastern  view-point  is  humor- 
oiislv  portraved  bv  our  old  friend. 
Albert  M.  Turner.  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission,  who  atrswered  a  letter 
I  wrote  for  information  about  |)lans 
for  the  C'oiniecticut  State  Parks. 
'I'lie  rather  elab«)ratc  letterhead  I 
use  in  official  corres))ondence  aroused 
the  comment  that  "I   didn't  copy  the 


letterhead — just  tried  to  use  enoiioh 
to  help  the  postman  out."  'I'lien,  re- 
ferring to  Arthur  W  Parker.  Super- 
intendent of  Connecticut  State  Parks 
as      A.   \  ..      1  urner  sa  vs  : 

"A.  \ .  has  turned  o\tr  to  me  tlu 
job  of  answering  your  ap|)eal  of  the 
l>th.  recommending  no  mercy,  as  I 
understand    him. 

"I  will  say  that  in  March  of  l})|  1-. 
I  started  on  the  job  of  niaking  plans 
for  a  system  of  State  Parks  lor 
Connecticut,  and  have  been  on  it 
ever  sinct — with  maybe  10',  suc- 
cess— we  can't  all  be  Hob  Moses. 
Hut  that  doesn't  give  me  any  right 
to  preach  about  making  ])lans.  as  I 
sec  it.  The  trouble  always  is  when 
you  try  to  make  j)lans  for  other 
folks,  they  start  li.n  ing  ideas  of  their 
own — and  if  we  ever  learn  how  to 
make  Deniocracv  work,  it  is  likely  to 
be  along  those  general  lines.  Hut  I 
never  was  guilty  of  even  trying  to 
))lan      Recreation     for     other     folks. 


CANAL  AND  CAMEL  BACK  BRIDGE 


-Courtesy    DcLinarc     I'Jlc^     Protective    Association 
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though  it  is  all  too  evident  thai  the 
present  generation  has   some   preity 
screwv    ideas    about   reereation— but 
let     'em     alone— they'll     darn     soon 
learn  if  thev  have  a  suitable  plaee  to 
plav— and   if   they   ever   learn    any- 
thing at  all,  it'll  be  from  their  own 
mistakes-ves,   I    know,   it's   a   good 
man  nowadays  that  ean  even  no  tiiat. 
"This    makes    the    Planners    liowl, 
I   know,    but   all    right,    let   'em   go 
ahead     with    their     plans    for     other 
folks    and    see   where    tJu'iJ   land    us. 
We   would   like   to  get   some   of    the 
land  that  joins  us,  a  few  more  beach- 
es, a  lot  more  ponds,  lakes  and  run- 
ning  streams,    and   when     the   wind 
shifts  a  bit  we'll  keep  right  on   do- 
ino-  it;  just  now  it's  dead  ahead,  and 
the  best  we  know  is  to  put  out  a  sea 
anchor  and  hope  to  ride  it  out.    Now, 
of  course  that  sea  anclior  stutt    and 
the    riding    it    out    is    what    gets    the 
o-oat  of  the  poor  chap  at  tin-  wheel- 
but  that's   A.   V.'s   job   and  he    puts 
his   head    down    and    grits    his    teeth 
and    smiles— can  you   suggest     any- 
thing better? 

"If   I  get  the  big  idea,   it  is   tliat 
when   the    Pilgrims   landed   on    Ply- 
mouth   Rock,    they    should    have    set 
down  and  drawn  up  a  Master    Plan 
for  America,  and  so  saved  us  all  the 
headaches  and  cut-throat  devil-take- 
the-hindmost,     free-private-initiative 
and  all  the  rest  of  it— mebbe— niebbe 
not     We  have  two  grand  examples 
in   Europe    right  now   of   the     Very 
Best    Planning— to    say    nothing    ot 
an  odd  one  in   Asia,  and   who   likes 
'em,  eh  what? 

Nuf  sed. 

Turner. 

Turner  has  struck  in  his  quaint 
way  the  kev-note  of  our  problem  in 
the  East.  The  Eastern  states  are 
nearly  all  dead  broke,  and  plan  or 
no  plan,  there  is  practically  no 
money  available  for  land  acquisition 
and  development  unless  i)rovided  by 


Mie  federal  government.  State  Parks 
even  in  the  Empire  State  are  having 
a  hard  struggle  to  get  enough  mone> 
for  ordinary  maintenance. 

Nevertheless,  the   East   is  looking, 
forward     to    the     time     when    stat. 
treasuries   will   be   less    empty    than 
tliey    are    todav    and    are    preparing 
park  and  recreation  programs  on  a 
state-wide  basis.    New  York  adopted 
such  a  program  in  1924.    In  the  mid- 
dle    thirties     each    of    the     Eastern 
states    except    Delaware    established 
a    Planning    Board,    Commission    or 
Council.    The  National  Park  Service 
has  of  course  greatly  stimulated  park 
planning  in  all  the  States. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  each 
of  the  states  and  see  what  they  are 
doing.  In  Connecticut,  for  example. 
in  spite  of  Turner's  lamentations, 
the  State  Park  and  Forest  Com- 
mission has  done  a  fine  job  in  devel- 
oping recreational  facilities  on  78. 
•>27  acres  of  state  reservations— a 
considerable  foundation  in  so  small 
a  state  for  future  planning. 


In   Maine,   the   State    Park   Com 
mission    is    supervising     the     Parks. 
Parkwavs    and    Recreational    htud> . 
a     Works     Progress     Administration 
Project  which  will  provide  a  detail- 
ed report  of  all  existing  recreational 
areas  as  well  as  an  inventory  to  h( 
used   as   a   guide   for   later   develop- 
ments of  existing  parks  and  tor  ad 
ditional  acquisition.  The  New  Hamp 
shire   State   Planning   and   Deve  o]) 
ment    Commission    is    making    plans 
for  a   study  of   the  national   endow 
ments  of  certain  districts  with  a  viev 
at  the  same  time  to  achieving  som 
degree  of  geographical  distribution . 
and   will   work   in   cooperation    wit  < 
the  National  Park  Service.    In  Ver- 
mont during  the  past  six  years,  par  : 
and    recreational    areas    have    be(  i 
constructed     and     developed    in^e< 
operation    with    the    National    Par 
and  U.  S.  Forest  Service  through  tl 


CC.  The  Vermont  Forest  Service 
nploys  a  landscape  architect  whose 
;ities  are  to  plan  and  supervise  the 

;  ark  developments  and  aid  in  their 

.ilininistration. 

"State  Park  planning  in  Massa- 
( hussetts,"  says  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Dean, 
(Oramissioner  of  Conservation,  "is 
(liinparatively  new  and  was  organ- 
ized primarily  to  plan  and  provide 
work  for  the  CCC  camps  established 
ill  the  State.  Massachussetts  has 
only  three  state  parks,  of  which  two 
were  secured  by  gift  and  the  third 
— an  ocean  beach — was  acquired  by 
legislative  action. 

"There  are,  however,  within  the 
175,000  acres  of  state  forests,  many 
areas  that  have  been  and  are  being 
j)repared  for  recreational  use;  in 
fact  some  of  tlie  best  areas  from  a 
park  standpoint,  considering  the 
scenery,  use  of  water  and  proximity 
to  ]K)puIation  centers,  are  within  the 
state  forests,  are  being  ])lanned   for 


recreational   use,  and  are  so  admin- 
istered." 

Commissioner  Dean  has  organized 
a  land-use   planning  division   within 
his  department  for  long-range  plan- 
ning  on    a    state-wide   basis.     While 
they  have  master  plans  for  all  their 
holdings,  it  is  considered  important 
that  all  planning  be  correlated  with 
and   subjected   to   a   state-wide   con-- 
servation   plan.     It   is   intended   that 
this  planning  form  the  basis  of  fu- 
ture acquisition  policies  in  order  that 
the   State's    holdings   may  gradually 
become     topographical     land     units 
with  natural,  ratlier  than  man-made 
boundaries.      It    is   hoped   that   ulti- 
mately all  the  reservations  in  Massa- 
chusetts, from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other  will  be  connected  even 
if    only    by    narrow    strips    such    as 
stream   valleys,  abandoned   roads   or 
rights  of  way.    Ocean  beaches  are  an 
important     aspect    of    their      future 
state  parks. 
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tl.ni.ol.   it   is  all   too  cviarnt  that   tlu- 
prfSfiit   irciuration   has   some    pretty 
scnwv    idtas    about    rccnation— but 
let     'nn     alom- -tlu  y'll     darn     soon 
Irarn  if  tiuv  l.avc  a  suitai.lc  place  to 
plnv^and    if    tluy    ever    Uarn    any 
tl.ino-  at  all.  it'll   he   Iron,  their   ow.. 
.nistakes-^ves.    I    know,    it's    a    j^mkI 
,nan  nowadays  that  ean  even  do  that. 
"This    makes    the    Planners    howl. 
I    know,     hut    all    rioht.     let     en.    lio 
ahead     with    their     l)lans    for     other 
folks    and    see    where    fhrji    land    us. 
We    would    like    to    .Utt    soon-    ot    the 
land  that  joins  us.  a  few  more  heaeh 
rs.  a  lot  nmre  imnds.  lakes  and  run^ 
nino-    streams,     and    when     the    wind 
shifts    a   hit   we'll   keei>   ri-ht    on    do 
ino-  it;  just  now  it's  dead  ahead,  and 
tiir  hest  we  know  is  to  put  out  a  sea 
anchor  ami  hope  to  ride  it  out.    Now. 
„f   course   that   sea    anchor   stutt    ami 
the    ridino-    it    out    is    what    -ets    tlu- 
ooat  of  tiie  l)Oor  chap  at  tlii'  wheel- 
hut   that's    A.    V.'s    job    and    he    puts 
Lis    head    down    and    i-rits    his    teeth 
and     smiles— can    you    suii^uest     any 
thino-  ht'tterr 

"If    I   Jict   the  hiii;   idea,   it    is   that 
when    tlu^  Pilii-rims    landed    on    IMy 
„H)uth     Uock.    they    should    have    set 
,l,»wn   and  drawn   u].  a    Master      Ian 
for  America,  and  so  saved  us  all  the 
headaches  and  cut-throat  deviMakc- 
thc-hindmost.     frcc-private-initiat.ve 
and  all  the  rest  of  it— mehhe— nuhhr 
not.     We    have   two   lirand    examph'^ 
in    Kuro])e     rij»ht    now    of   the     \  cry 
Best    Planninjr— to    say    nothinj-     ot 
an    odd   one    in    Asia,   and    who   likes 
'em.   eh   what? 

Nuf  sed, 

I  urncr. 


Turner  has  struck  in  his  quaint 
wav  the  kcv-notc  of  our  problem  in 
the'  Kast.  'The  Kastern  states  are 
ncarlv  all  dead  broke,  and  plan  .)r 
„(,  ,')lan.  there  is  ])ractically  no 
mcmev  available  for  land  ac(piisition 
and  development  unless  i)rovided  by 


the  federal  nrovcrnment.  State  Park^ 
even  in  tlie  Empire  State  are  havuii. 
a  har.l  struo-le  to  -et  enouiih  mone> 
for  ordinary  maintenance. 

Nevertheless,   the    Kast    is    lo.>kinL 
forward     to     the     time     when     stat. 
treasuries    will    be    less    em,)ty    than 
they    are    today    and    are    preparing 
park   and   rccrcaticm   proorams   on   ;. 
state-wide  basis.    New  York  adoi>te.i 
such  a  i,ro-ram  in  1921.    In  the  mid 
ale     thirties     each     of     the     fasten, 
states    excei)t     Delaware    established 
a     Phmnin-    Hoard.    Commission    or 
Council.    The  National   Park  Servier 
has  of  course  oreatly  stimulated  park 
planninu"  in  all  the  States. 

T.ct  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  each 
of  the  states  and  see   what   they   aiv 
doino-.     In  Connecticut,  for  examph  ■ 
in    spite     of    Turner's     lamentations, 
the    State    Park     and    Forest     (  oni 
mission  has  d.)ne  a  Hue  job  in  devel 
opino-    recreational    facilities   on    /  S. 
■>-27  '^acrcs   of   state     reservations— a 
considerable    foundation    in    so    .mall 
a   state   for   future   planniiii;-. 

In    Maine,    the    State     Park    Com 
mission    is    sui)ervisino-     the      Park-. 
i>arkwavs    and     Recreational    >tu(iy. 
a     Works     Prooress     Administration 
Project  which   will   provi(U'  a  (hta.l 
ed  report  of  all  cxistino-  recreational 
areas  as  well   as  an   inventory   to  h. 
used    as    a    ouide    for    later    develo,. 
ments  of  existin-  l)arks  and   tor  a.l 
ditional  ac(piisition.  The  New  Ilanip 
shire    State    Planning    and    l)evelol> 
ment    Commission    is    makinii    l)lan 
for   a    studv   of   the   national    eiidoNv 
ments  of  certain  districts  with  a  viev 
at  the   same   time   to   achieving   som 
(leorec  of  geographical    distributmi' 
and    will    work    in    cooperation    wil 
the   National    Park  Service.     In  \  e' 
mont  during  the  past  six  years,  par 
and     recreational     areas     have     be. 
constructed     and     develojud    in  ^  e 
operation    with    the     National     Pav 
and  C.  S.  Forest  Service  throimh  tl 


iC.  The  X'ermont  Forest  Service 
nploys  a  landscape  architect  whose 
itics  are  to  ])lan  and  .sujxrvise  the 
irk  developments  and  aid  in  tiieir 
iministration. 

State    Park    planning    in    Massa- 

ii.s(  tts."  says  Mr.  Krnest  .J.  Dean. 

(     inmissioner    of    Conservation,     "is 

inparativelv    new    and    was    oraan- 

(1    primarily   to    plan    and    provide 

u<;rk  for  the  CCC  camps  established 

111     the     State.     Massachussetts     has 

only  three  state  parks,  of  wiiich  two 

u.re   secured   by   gift   and    the   third 

an  ocean  beach — was  ac(piired   by 

I(  uislative  action. 

■"There  are.  however,  witiiin  the 
1 7  ">.()()()  acres  of  state  forests,  manv 
ait  as  that  have  been  and  are  being 
prepared  for  recreational  use;  in 
fact  some  of  tlie  best  areas  from  a 
l)ark  standj)oint.  considering  the 
se(nery.  use  of  water  and  ))r()ximitv 
to  jMipuIation  centers,  are  witiiin  the 
■>f-itt     forests,   are   being    |)Ianne(|    for 


recreational    use,   and   are   so   admin- 
istered." 

Commissioner  Dean  has  organized 
a   land-use    planning  division    within 
his  dep.artment  for  long-range  plan- 
ning   on    a    state-wide    basis.     While 
they   have  master  plans   for  all   their 
Iioldings.    it   is    considered    important 
tliat   all    planning  be  correlated  with 
and    subjected    to    a    state- wide    con^ 
servation    j)lan.     It    is    intended    that 
this    planning   form   the   basis   of  fu- 
ture accpiisition  |)olicies  in  order  that 
the    Statt''s    holdings    may   graduallv 
become      topographical      land      units 
with    natur.al.   ratlier  tiian   man-made 
Ixmndaries.       It    is    hoped    that    ulti- 
mately all  the  reservations  in  Massa- 
chusetts,   from   one   end   of  the   state 
to  the  other   will   be  connected   even 
if    only    by    narrow    strips    sucii    as 
stream   valleys,   abandoned    roads   or 
rights  of  way.    Ocean  beaches  are  an 
im))ortant      aspect     of    their      future 
state  parks. 
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i„K  increase  in  the  use  of  Massaehu- 
setts  parks  and  state  recreation  areas 
and  the  necessity  for  a  planning 
policy  that  will  keep  ahead  ot  this 
demand  by  providing  more  and 
larger   areas. 

The     only     Eastern     state     from 
which     no    report    was     receiyei     is 
Rhode  Island.    It  may  be  that  there 
are  so  manv  large   private  holdings 
and  such  a  varied  and  romantic  coast 
line  that  the  need  for  public  recrea- 
tional parks  in   Rhode  Island  is  not 
vet  manifest.    New   England  on  the 
whole,  however,  it  will  be  noted    is 
making  real  progress  in   park   plan- 
ning. 

Skipping  now  from  New  England 
to  the   Mason   and   Dixon   Eine,   we 
find  that  Maryland  has  a  State  For- 
est   acquisition     program.     The    De- 
partment of  Forestry,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Mary- 
land has  tried  to  get  land  in  various 
sections  of  the  State  for  demonstra- 
tions of  woodlot  work  and  the  lian^ 
dling    of    timber,   to   supply    recrea- 
tional needs  in  the  way  of  picnicking 
and    camping    and    also    to    serve    as 
public  hunting  and   fishing  grounds. 
For   State  Parks  they  have  tried   to 
i)ick  out  historic  sites  and  places  of 
scenic  value  and  have  five  such  areas 
at  present.    Their  need  is  for  a  few 
parks  along  the  coast  of  Chesapeake 
Bay   in   the   neighborhood   of    Balti- 
more. 

From     Delaware     comes    a    very 
cheering  message.  "There  never  has 
been  a  park  plan  in  the  State,"  says 
the  State  Forester,  "outside  of  that 
which  has  for  many  years  been  un- 
der consideration  by  the  State  For- 
estry Department.  This  plan  has  not 
taken  the  form  of  a  published  docu- 
ment nor  has   it  been   greatly   more 
than    a    disconnected    assemblage    of 
prospective    areas    and    the    develop- 
ment  that   could   be   made   on   each. 


However,   in   the   last   three   months 
there  has  been  a  big  change  m  t.y 
public     attitude    on    parks     in     Del- 
aware,  with   the   result  that  a   Park 
Commission  authorized  by  the  leg.s 
lature   two   years   ago   has   been   ap^ 
pointed.    The   Commission    has    not 
vet    begun    operations    but    there    is 
eonsiderable  state  owned  land  alonu 
the    Atlantic   Ocean    on    which    they 
hope  to  build  a  yacht  basin  and  ap- 
proximately      nine       public       beach 
houses.    Park  planning  work  will  no 
doubt    be  done    by   the     New   State 
Park    Commission." 

This  report  from  Delaware  is  most 
encouraging,  especially  as  my  own 
state  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  s 
next  door  neighbor,  has  not  yet  mad.- 
so  much  as  a  beginning  of  acquiring 
ocean  front  property  for  public  re- 
ereational  use. 

Pennsvlvania  has   1,617,881   acres 
in  Forests  or  Forest  Preserves,  and 
18  563  acres  in  State  Parks  all  un 
der   the   control   of   the    Department 
of   Forests     and     Waters.     For   that 
department    there    was    prepared    m 
1937  by  Marklev  Stevenson  as  Con 
sultant,   a   "Preliminary    Survey   lor 
a  Comprehensive  State  Park  System 
for   Pennsvlvania."     This   is   a   very 
interesting   document     outlining    not 
only  a  state-wide  regional  park  plan 
but*  also   a   set-up   of    regional   park 
eommissions  and  a  State  Council  ol 
Parks  similar  to  the  arrangement  in 
New   York  except  that  whereas  tin- 
New      York      scheme      decentralizts 
authoritv   by   vesting   complete   con- 
trol  over  the   several  regions  m  the 
regional      park      commissions,      the 
Pennsvlvania  plan  proposes  to  main- 
tain centralized  authority  in  aburenii 
of  division  of  Parks  in  a  Departmej  t 
of     Conservation     delegating   to   tl  e 
regional  park  commissions  plannii  j: 
and  advisory   functions.    Pennsyly  - 
nia  is  fortunate  in  having  an  actr  e 
and    progressive     Parks    Associatn  n 
which  no  doubt  in  cooperation  wi  h 


le  Bureau  of  Parks  in  the  Depart- 
ent  of  P'orests  and  Waters  will  be 
rgely  instrumental  in  the  coming 
■ars  in  bringing  to  fruition  a  state- 
ide  park  plan. 

Minnesota  is  this  year  celebrating 
id  New   York  has  already   passed 
I    semi-centennial  of  the  beginning 
(if   its     conservation     movement.     In 
New  York  that  movement  has  devel- 
(>})ed  into  one  of  the  most  complete 
State  forest  and  park  systems  in  the 
ctMintry.     Three    distinctive    natural 
features   contributed   in   large   meas- 
ure  to   that   development.     As   early 
as    1883   the   Adirondacks    and   later 
the     Catskills     were     recognized    as 
ideal  areas  for  forest  preserves  and 
provision   was   made    for   acquisition 
of  large  acreages  in  those  areas.    In 
1885   Niagara   Falls,   the   islands   of 
the  Niagara  River  and  lands  on  the 
American  bank  became  the  first  state 
park.    The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson, 
though  almost  wholly  in  New  Jersey, 
are  part  of   New   York  City's   river 
scenery.    Their  preservation  was   of 
such  vital  interest  to  New  York  that 
in    1901    the    State   actually    appro- 
priated    $400,000,     augmented      by 
gifts  from  citizens  of  New  York  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  cliffs  in   New 
Jersey. 

Nature  herself  therefore  provided 
New  York  with  the  nucleus  of  a 
State  Park  and  Forest  Plan,  by  plac- 
ing within  her  borders  or  close  to 
them  two  of  the  most  picturesque 
regions  of  the  Appalachian  chain — 
tile  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills, 
and  two  of  the  country's  great  nat- 
ural wonders — Niagara  Falls  and 
the  Palisades. 

^5y  1924  other  areas  had  been  ac- 
qui-ed  and  developed  as  state  parks 
an(:  there  was  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional parks  and  for  parkways.  In 
til.'  '  year  there  was  published  the 
«•(  nd  edition  of  the  State  Park 
i*l  1  for  New  York  issued  by  a  Com- 
mit ee  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 


ciation.   With  this  plan  and  a  fifteen 
million  dollar  bond  issue  as  a  basis. 
Governor     Alfred      E.     Smith      and 
Robert    Moses    projected    and    per- 
fected    the    system     of    state     park 
regions  each   under  the  management 
of  a  regional  State  Park  Commission 
that  has  been  functioning  with  great 
success    ever    since.     There    are,    in- 
cluding  the    Division   of  Lands    and 
Forests  in  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment    which     has     charge     of     the 
Adirondack   and   Catskill    Preserves, 
eleven    such    regions    joined    in    the 
State  Council  of  Parks  composed  of 
the     Director    of    the     Division     of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the   several  State   Park   Commis- 
sions.    The    Council    constitutes    the 
Bureau  of  Parks  in  the  Conservation 
Department.    The  1924  plan  still  re- 
mains the  master  plan  and  in  addi- 
tion   each    commission    has    its    own 
plan  for  the  development  of  its  own 
region  but  may  carry  out  its  designs 
only   with   the  consent   of   the  State 
Council  of  Parks  so  that  the  Council 
is  both  a  planning  body  and  a  check 
on  unwise  enthusiasm  of  any  of  the 
constituent  regional  commissions. 

The  New  York  Forest  Preserves 
comprise  2,396,681  acres,  parks  and 
Parkways  186,717;  a  grand  total  of 
2,593,398  acres,  or  about  190  acres 
per  1,000  population. 

My  own  state  of  New  Jersey  has 
plenty   of   plans   but   very   little   ac- 
complishment.   Conceive,  if  you  can, 
especially  you  people  from  the  West- 
ern states,  accustomed  as  vou  are  to 
wide  open  spaces  and  vast  domains 
in  national  parks  and  forests,  a  state 
with   a   population   of   4,300,000  en- 
dowed with  most  unusual  natural  ad- 
vantages,  a   magnificent     coast    line 
128   miles  in  length,  a   mountainous 
area   in    the    north    of   great    beauty 
much  of  it  heavilv  timbered,  and  al- 
most a  million  acres  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  known  as  the  "pine 
barrens"   adapted  to  no   useful  pur- 
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nose  but  ideal  for  forest  j^rowtli  ;— 
eoneeive  a  state  so  favored  by  nature 
and  so  congested  by  man  possessing 
in  yniblic  ownership,  in  state  parks, 
forests  and  hunting  ]>reserves  only 
H->  :iOO  acres  or  20  acres  per  1 ,000 
population— and  you  have  a  ])ieture 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  from  the 
viewpoint  of  public  recreation. 

The  State  owns  no  part  ot  its 
great  coast  line  and  only  isolated 
Tracts  in  the  northern  mountains  and 
the  southern  ])inebelt. 

The     Board  of   Conservation    and 
Development     published    in     U):J7    a 
"Prooram    for    State    Ownership    ot 
Park'^and  Forest  Land  in  New  Jer- 
sey" a  comprehensive  plan  for  park 
and  forest  development  of  state-wide 
scope.    In  addition  to  the  plan  i>ro- 
mulgatcd  bv  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and   Development,  New   Jersey 
has   also   had   the   advantage   of   the 
services  of  a  State  Planning  Board 
composed  of  far  sighted  and  capable 
men  who  have  published  several  re- 
ports on  New  Jersey's   Recreational 


needs,  notably   one  issiRul   last   year 
entitled  "Where  Shall  We  Play? 

The  fact  remains  that  with  all 
these  efforts,  except  for  the  support 
criven  in  five  of  its  21  counties  to 
eountv  park  systems,  New  Jt^rsey  is 

not  vet  "])ark  conscious.  lo  trv 
to  remedv  that  situation  there  was 
organized  last  year  a  New  Jersey 
Parks  and  Recreation  Association 
with  state-wide  representation  whul. 
is  making  heroic  efforts  to  bring  the 

facts  home  to  the  people  of  the  Stat|'. 
On  September  25th,  26th  and  27th 
the   Association   will  be   the   host  ot 
an  Eastern   Regional  Conference  on 
State   Parks  at  Atlantic  City  which 
it  is  hoped  will  ])rovide  a  much  need- 
ed   stimulus    to    the    park    movemen 
not   onlv    in    New   Jersey   but   in     I 
the    Eastern    States.     As    the    ofhc  il 
dele«rate  to  this  meeting  of  the  ^«^^ 
Jersey   Parks   and   Recreation  As^o- 
eiation,  I  take  pleasure  in  cordia   y 
inviting  vou  all  to  be  present  at  tl  it 
conference     and    help     us    by     y<  ^^ 
eounsel  and  enthusiasm. 
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WHEN  WINTER  COMES 


Courtesy  Link.  Rett  Co. 

This    exhilarating    scene    greeted    early   risers    who    went    walking    iti   Rock    Creek    Park,    Washington, 

n.    C.   one   morning   last  winter  — 
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V,ce-Premdent-Thomas  Liggett,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer-Herman  Cope.  Media.  Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  J.  F.  BoGARDUS,  Swarthmome 

A.  M.  Custkk,  Johnstown 

Thomas  M.    Hartman.   Newcastle 

Mrs.  J.  Edgar   Hires,  Ardmore 

Jos.  R.  Kendig,  Renovo 

Dr.    J.    Horace   McFarland.    Harrisburg 
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Lt.   Col.   Rob.rt  W.   McKnight,  Sewickley.   Pa. 


John   M.    Phillips,    Pittsburgh 

Wm.    J.    Serrill,    Haverford 

Col     Henry   W.   Shoemaker.   McElhattan 

Col.   Ernest  G.  Smith.  Wilkes-Barre 

J.    Borton   Weeks,   Philadelphia 

Edward  Woolman.   Haverford 
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PAYABLE 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  MEETING 

The  1939  annual  meeting  held  the 
.'8th   and  29th   of  September  wa.s   a 
Icliffhtful  oeea.sion  and  well  attend- 
(1    by    |)ark.-niinded    people    in    the 
Western     ])art    of     the     State.     The 
Pitt.sburgher.s    were   royal   hosts   and 
(Hd  everything  in  their  power  to  ^ive 
us  an  enjoyable  time.   Scarcely  had 
ue  registered  at  tlie  Sehenley  Hotel 
than    we   were   cordially  greeted   by 
Mr.   Ralpli   E.  (iris wold  who  had  so 
ably   laid  the   ground   work  and   de- 
veloped   the    [)lans    for    our    Conven- 
tion. 

In  our  meeting  room  we  found  en- 
tertaining exhibits  and  s})lendid  pic- 
tures and  maps  having  to  do  with 
Park  development  in  Allegheny 
County,  including  Pittsburgh,  and 
flood  control  work  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  attendance  at  our  first  meet- 
ing exceeded  our  expectations  and 
included  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  we  were 
also  favored  with  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Liggett,  one  of  our 
Vice-presidents  and  one  of  the 
saviors  of  Cooks  Forest  Park. 

Programs  have  been  distributed 
far  and  wide,  we  will  not  here  refer 
.s|)ecifically  to  each  address  but  in 
this  and  subsequent  issues  some  of 
them  will  be  quoted  in  part.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  all  who  contrib- 
uted to  our  feast  of  reason. 

After  a  delicious  luncheon  on  the 
28th  our  party,  in  several  cars,  was 
escorted  by  officers  on  motor  cycles 
to  city  and  county  Parks  and  we 
Were  most  favorably  impressed  with 
tile  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Our  first  contact  was  with  Sehenley 
Pirk,  422  acres,  the  largest  ])ark 
ne;jr  the  center  of  the  city.  Frick 
Park,  476  acres,  a  gift  to  the  city, 
is  a  ])articularly  choice  combination 
oi  hills  and  hollows  with  abundant 
0]  l)ortunities  for  recreation  and  na- 
t:  le    studies    under    most    competent 


directors.  Highland  Park  with  its 
zoo  also  containing  much  more  of 
interest  and  beauty  was  next  visited. 

North  Park,  a  county  unit  of 
2,269  acres,  is  situated  in  beautiful 
rolling  country  and  contains  rare 
stretches  of  water,  a  large  log  cabin, 
a  riding  academy,  an  observation 
tower,  tennis  courts  and  an  enorm- 
ous swimming  ])oo]  and  bath  houses. 
There  was  so  much  to  see  there  that 
we  overstayed  our  time  and  on  the 
return  were  })iloted  through  the  city 
at  a  pace  that  must  have  made  many 
wonder  what  ])oliticians  were  out  for 
a  Joy  ride. 

The  evening  meal  and  program 
were  thoroughlv  enioved  and  for 
Park  enthu.siasts  we  retired  early  in 
preparation   for  another  day. 

Friday  the  29th  under  threatening 
skies  our  cavalcade  set  out  for 
Laurel  Ridge,  the  P'ederal  Recrea- 
tional Area  near  Somerset.  Amid 
light  showers  intermingled  with  sun- 
shine and  flanked  on  both  sides  with 
gorgeous  foliage,  mostly  sugar 
maples  interspersed  with  evergreens, 
the  miles  slipped  away  and  lunch 
time  found  us  at  our  destination  and 
eating  a  sumptuous  repast  prepared 
by  the  C.C.C.  boys. 

Later  we  made  an  inspection  of 
some  of  the  cabins  and  of  the  large 
lake  at  the  foot  of  a  beautifully 
autumnal  colored  forested  hillside 
but  were  obliged  to  return  to  our 
cars  as  a  drought  breaking  rain  de- 
scended upon  us. 

Dinner  that  night  at  the  Longue 
Vue  Club  where  the  a]))K)intments 
were  of  the  best  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. A  disruption  of  the  electric 
service  threatened  to  eliminate  the 
viewing  of  the  colored  movies  and 
Kodachrome  slides,  but  we  were 
richly  rewarded  for  our  short  wait 
at  the  festive  board. 

In  the  candle  light  Miss  Betty 
Rehtmeyer,  physical  education  in- 
structor at   the   University  of   Pitts- 


burgh,  read  tlit-  following  Hnrs  per- 
taining to  our  absent  tVllow  board 
member,   Jose])b    H.    Kcndig   of    \U- 

l>,,»i.»c' »•!  x-'i  ni;i  • 

ll(i\  it.     »   V  iniT^*  •'•*''»-*  • 

THK  HUCKTAIL  TRAIL 
AM)  PARK 

Vorsts     dedicated     to     J()se])li     R. 
Kendig.     whose     vision     and     efforts 


uave  us  the  Park. 

Oh,  come  to  ('lint on  County 
Tourists  from  far  and  near 

Come  view  our  qiant  mountains 
And  streams  all   cri/stal   clear. 

Come,  bring   ifour  7cives  and  daugh- 
ters, 

Tent  in  valley,  camp  on  streatns, 
You'll  find  a  icealth  of  heautff 

That   excels   your  7cildest   dreams. 

If  from  toil  you  seek  diversion, 
You  xcill  find  it  rcithout  fail 

If  you'll  only  go  ejrploring 

The  BuchtaU  Park  and  Trail. 

If,  perhaps,  you  are  a  sportsman 
IV ('   have    much   to  recommend, 

Jhar  and  deer  roam  every  mountain. 
Trout  streams  lurk  at  every  bend. 

If  it's  for  history  you  are  digging 
You  can  find  a  goodly  share 

Safe   treasured  in   our  annals 
In  nuggets  rich  and  rare 

When  you've  vierced  the  lovely  land- 
scape 
You  xcill  surely  rcant  to  knoxc 
Who's     the     sponsor     of     our     State 
Park— 
Vp  here  ice  call  hiin  "Joe." 
When    you're    passing    through    Ee- 
nova, 
{It's  included  in  your  vierc) 
Yon  icUl  find  him  in  his  office 

Dreaming  dreams  he   makes  come 

true. 

— Barbara  Lees. 

Saturday,  Sei)teniber  30th  was  an- 
other day*  dam])  and  eold  and  get- 
ting colder,  but  several  park-minded 
individuals   set   out  to  the   North   to 


visit     MeConnells     Mills,     a     ehoiee 
stretch  of  a  mile  long  hemlock  clad 
gorge  through   which   flows  Sli])i)ery 
Rock  Creek.  There  we  were  cordial 
Iv  greeted  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Hart 
man,    another    board    member,    whc 
owns    the    ])roi)erty    and    who    would 
gladly    sell    it    at    a    most    reasonabb 
figure  for  ])ark  i)urposes. 

(ioing  still  farther  North  we  wer. 
favore(rto  see  a  large  tract  of  virgiu 
white  i)ine  and  hemlock  and  heavily 
forested  slopes  along  the  u])per  Alle 
gheny   River.  This  afforded  a  fitting- 
climax  to  our  three  days  outing  and 
filled  with  renewed  determination  to 
carry    on    our    work    until    our   C  nn- 
monwealth    has    all    that   it    needs    in 
the  way  of  large  recreational  and  in- 
s])irational  areas,  we  there  separated 
to   <>•()  our   several    ways   for   another 


year. 


RESOLUTIONS 

At  our  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
Pittsburgh  on  the  28th  of  Sept..  the 
following  resolutions  were  submitted 
and  adopted. 

JVhereas: 

Philip  M.  Shar])les  of  West  Ches- 
ter,  Pa.,   has    for    many   years,   even 
])rior    to   the    formation    of    this    As 
sociation.    been    actively    engaged    in 
the  promotion  of  park  work,  and 

JVhereas: 

He  was  one  of  the  ]noneers  in  the 
organization  of  the  Penna.  Parks  As 
sociation    and    has    been    one    of    its 
most  enthusiastic  su])porters. 

Resolved: 

That  this  Association  at  its  An- 
nual Meeting,  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Im 
Se])tember,  1939,  expresses  its  sin- 
ccrest  regret  that  bis  health  h.*"^ 
made  it  im])erative  to  move  to  Cab- 
fornia.  and  in  recognition  of  his  val- 
uable services  desires  to  bonor  him 
by  making  him  Honorary  Vice-])res^ 
dent  and  causing  his  record  to  i- 
s])read   u])on  our  minutes. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Thomas  Uggett.  ci 
Sewickley,    Pennsylvania,   has    for  '^ 


years  served  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association    as    Vice-])resident,    and 
ias  been  active  in  hel))ing  to  accomp- 
ish  its  objectives,  and 

Whereas,  Through  his  personal  ef- 
Corts  and  those  of  his  associates 
Cook  Forest  was  made  a  state  park 
lu  1927,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  TJggett  has  taken 
an  active  and  effective  interest  in 
rlie  ))reservati(m  of  wildlife,  forests, 
and    waters;    Now,    Therefore    be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  in  tliis  year 
of  1939.  ex))resses  regret  that  Mr. 
Liggett's  health  makes  it  im]):)ssible 
for  him  to  continue  his  active  work 
vvitli  this  Association,  and  recognizes 
In's  excellent  services  by  making  him 
Honorary  Vice-])resident  and  caus- 
ing his  record  to  be  s])read  u})on  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Whereas,  !Mr.  John  C.  Slack  of 
Sewickley.  Pennsylvania,  served  the 
I*ennsylvania  Parks  Association  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  9  years,  until  his  recent  deatli. 
and 

Whereas,  His  broad  knowledge 
and  great  love  of  nature  made  his 
counsel  and  assistance  invaluable  to 
the  work  of  this  Association,  and 

Whereas,  He  contributed  enthusi- 
astically and  generously  to  the  inter 
ests     of     conservation      of      natural 
beauty  in  this  state;  Now.  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  in  this  year 
of  1939.  takes  recognition  of  the 
g'eat  ])ul)lic  service  of  the  late  John 
C  Slack  as  a  devoted  worker  for  the 
ccnservation  of  forests,  wildlife,  and 
n.'tural  beauty  and  causes  his  record 
to  be  s])read  uj)on  the  minutes  in  liis 
n.  niorv. 


ALONG   SLIPPERY  ROCK  CREEK 
McCONNELLS    MILLS 


PURPOSE  OF  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
HOSTELS,  INC. 

Tlie  purpose  of  American  Youth 
Hostels,  Inc.,  is  to  help  all,  espe- 
cially young  people,  to  a  greater 
knowledge,  understanding  and  love 
of  the  world  by  providing  for  them 
Youth  Hostels,  bicycle  trails,  and 
foot  i)aths  in  America;  and  by  assist- 
ing them  in  their  travels  here  and 
abroad. 


FOREWORD 


The  enthusiasm  of  our  young  peo- 
ple for  the  out-of-door  life,  with  its 
simplicity  and  friendliness,  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  encouraffinff  siirns 
of   the   times. 


3t,  mil  .  I  I 


l,„rol,.  n-.ul  tin-  lollowinu'  lines  ]U'r- 
t.iitiitiii-  to  our  Ml>stnt  tVlloNv  ho.-ird 
i.un.lur.    .loscph     K.    Ktndiii-    of    Kt- 


II      .....    i-l<>it)i-i 


TIIK  IU(  KTAir.  TRAIT. 
AND   I'AHK 

^•(■r^,•^  (IcdicMtcd  to  .loM|)ll  H. 
Kcndiu-.  wliosf  vision  and  cttorts 
oavr   us   the    I'.irk. 

Oh,  conn-  to  Ciinfon  Con  nil/ 
Tourists  from  far  and  near 

Conic  v'n'\c  our  (f'lant  mountains 
And  streams   all   crystal   clear. 

Come,  hr'inr/    ifonr  wires  and  daufih- 
ters. 
Tent  in  valleii,  camp  on  streams. 
You'll   Had  a  wealth  of  hcautif 

That    c.rcels    ifour   wildest   dreams. 

If  from   toil   i/ou  seek  (Crcersion, 
Yon  will  find  it  without  fad 

If  ifou'll  onlji  (JO  explorinq 

The   liucktad   Park  and   Trad. 

If,  perhaps,  ipni  are  a  sportsman 
lie   hare    much    to   recommend. 

Hear  and  deer  roam  crerif  mountain, 
'Trout  streams  lurk  at  crerif  hend. 

If  it's  for  historij  i/on  arc  di(f(iin<i 
You   can   find  a  (joodl ji  share 

Safe   treasured   in    our  annals 
hi  nufffjcts  rich  and  rare 

When  fiou'rc  riewed  the  lorelif  land- 
scape 
You  will  surclif  want  to  know 
Who's     the     sponsor     of     our     State 
Park-- 
Cp  here  we  call  him  "Joe." 
When    j/oii're    passinff    throuf/h     Uc- 
nora, 
(It's  included  in   ifour  riew) 
You  7cill   lind  him  in  his  office 

Drcamiuff  dreams   he   makes  comr 

true. 

— Barbara  T.ce.*!. 

Saturday.  Scptcnihtr  .SOtli  was  an- 
other (lay.  danip  and  eold  and  i>et- 
tino-  e(d(Ur.  hut  several  ])ark-niin(h'd 
incfividuals    set    out    to   the    North    to 


visit     MeConnells      Mills,     a     ehoic. 
strrteh   of  a   mile   h'.n.u-  hendoek   elad 
o„ruc   throuiih   whieh    flows   Slipiurv 
Ho^k  (reck.  There  we  were  eordial 
ly  orocted  hy   Mr.  Thomas   M.   Hart 
man.    am)ther     hoard     mend>er.     who 
owns    the    property    and    wiio    Wiiuhi 
oh-.dly    sell    it    at    a    most    reasonahl, 
fio-ure   for  park  i)urposes. 

(ioinii-  still   farther  North   we  wcr. 
favorecfto  see  a  larov  traet  of  virgin 
white   pine  and   iundoek   and   heavil\ 
forested  slopes  alonii"  the  upper  Alh 
o-ht'ny    Hiver.  This  afforded  a   fitting 
Himax   to  our  three  days  outini--  an  ! 
liHed   with    renewed  (h-termijiation  to 
farry    on    our    work    until    our    C   w 
inonw.alth    has    all    that    it    needs    iu 
tlu    way  of  laru-e  recreational  and  in 
spirational  areas,  we  there  separated 
to    oo    our    several    ways    for    anoth.r 
vear. 


RESOLUTIONS 

At    our    Annual     Meetinu"    held    in 
Pittshuriih  on  the  -JHth  of  S.pt..  the 
fcllowinu'  resolutions  were  submitted 
and  adopted. 
fl'hcrcas: 

Philip   M.  Shar))les  of  West  (lies 
ter.    Pa.,    has    for    many    years,    evt  ii 
jirior    to    the    formation    of    this    As 
soeiation.    heen    actively    enoaoed    in 
the  pronu)ti()n  of  ])ark  work,  and 

Whereas : 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  tin 
oroani/ation  of  the  Penna.  I'arks  As 
soeiation    and     has    heen    one    of    it- 
most  enthusiastic  supi)ortcrs. 

Residred : 

That    this    Association    at    its    Aii 
tuial    Meetinii'.  held  in    Pittshuruh.  i' 
Sei)teml)er.    WrM^.    expresses    its    sin 
(•crest     regret     that     his     health     h 
made  it   iminrative  to  move   to  ('a' 
fornia.  and  in  reco.u-nition  of  his  v.i 
uahle    services    desires    to   lionor   hi    i 
hy  makinu-  him  Honorary  \'ice-l)r«- 
dent    and    causinii'    his    record    to 
si)read   upon   our   miinites. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Thomas   [.iii-.u-ett. 
Sewicklev.    Pennsylvania,    has    for    ^ 


t  ars  served  the  Pennsylvania  I*arks 
\ssociatio!i     as     \'ic'c-prcsi(icnt,    and 
,as  heen  active  in  lielpini»-  to  accomp 
isii  its  oh jectives.  and 

Whereas,  Throuiih  his  pj'rsonal  ef- 
rts     and     those     of     his     associates 
,)(;k    rawest    was   made   a    st.ate   park 
M   n)27.  and 

ll'Iiereas,    .Mr.    I.iiiii'ett    has    taken 

u    acti\('    and    etl'ecti\('    interest     in 

tlie   preservatioti   of  wildlife,   forests. 

lud    waters:     Now.    'I'iierefore    he    it 

Ixesidred,  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  .Vsscciation  at  its  .Vmuial 
Meetitiii'  at  Pittshurii'h.  in  this  year 
ot  I *>."}!).  ex|)resses  reuret  that  Mr. 
I,im>ttt's  health  makes  it  imp;)ssil)le 
lor  liim  to  continue  his  actixc  work 
with  tins  Association,  and  rccooni/c, 
ills  excellent  ser\  ices  hy  makinji'  him 
Honorary  \'iee-j)resident  and  cans 
inii"  his  record  to  he  spread  u))on  the 
mimites  of  this  mectinii'. 

Wliercas,  Mr.  John  ('.  Slack  of 
St  wickley.  Petnisylvania.  ser\ cd  the 
IN  nnsyUania  Parks  Association  as  a 
iiiemher  of  the  Kxecutive  ()nnnittee 
for  J)  years,  until  his  recent  deatli. 
and 

Whereas,  His  hroad  knowledue 
and  ii'reat  lo\t'  of  nature  made  his 
counsel  and  assistance  invaluahle  to 
tlu    work  of  this  Association,  and 

Whereas,   He  contrihuted   enthusi- 
astically and  li'cnerously  to  the  inter 
csts      of      cojisi'r\  ation      of      natural 
It'auty  in  this  state;   Now.  Therefore 
Ix    it 

Resolved,  'I'liat  the  Peinisylvania 
Parks  Association  at  its  Annual 
^''•etiiio-  at  Pittshuri!,!).  in  this  year 
f>'  I  }>.}!>.  takes  recoiirntion  of  the 
|li'  eat  public  service  of  the  late  John 
(  Slack  as  a  dcNoted  worker  for  the 
('  iservation  of  forests,  wildlife,  and 
n  Uiral  beauty  and  causes  his  record 
t'  he  spread  u))on  the  nn'nutes  in  his 
I'    umrv. 


ALONG   SLIPPFRV    ROCK   CRFKK 
McCONNELLS    MILLS 


PURPOSE  OF  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
HOSTELS.  INC. 

'I'he  purpose  of  American  Youth 
Hostels,  Inc..  is  to  help  all.  espe- 
ci.dly  youno-  peo))le.  to  a  oreater 
kn()vvledi»-e.  understandinu-  and  love 
of  the  world  hy  ])r()vidini>-  for  them 
Youth  Hostels,  bicycle  trails,  and 
foot  |)aths  in  America;  and  hy  assist- 
ini>-  them  in  tiieir  tra\tls  here  and 
abroad. 


FOREWORD 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  youiiii'  pe<»- 
|)le  for  the  out-of-door  life,  with  its 
simj)licity  and  friendliness,  seems  to 
me  one  ot  the  most  encourai;ini>'  siiitis 
of   the    times. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


The   Yoiitli   Hosttl   Movenunt  ap- 
peals   to  me    for   many    reasons.     It 
takes  voiing  people  out  of  doors  for 
recreation,    away    from    the    sopiu^t- 
ieated   indoor  amusements  that  have 
been  onlv  too  prevalent.    It  develops 
self-relianee  together  with  the  habit 
of  sim])le  living.    Young  people  are 
thrown     upon    their     own    resources, 
providing     and     cooking     their     own 
meals,   caring   for   their   own    rooms, 
meeting  emergencies    for   themselves 
rather  than  relying  upon  others.    It 
leads  to  friendliness  and  understand- 
ing among  different  groups  and  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  one  of  the  most 
important   needs  to  be  developed   in 
the  day  in  which  we  live. 

Marv  K.  Woolley. 


WHERE  IS  THE  MAN  WHO  CAN 
HELP? 

By  Richard  Schirrniann,  Founder 
of  Youth  Hojtds  in  1910,  now  Pres- 
ident    of     the    International     Youth 
Hostel   Ccmference   of    18    countries, 
guest  in  America  of  American  Youth 
Hostels,   Inc.,  for    10    iveeks    in    the 
fall  of  1935.    It  xvould  he  a  joy  to 
introdtice     to     all     American     Youth 
Hostelers    this    great-hearted    friend 
of   the   youth   of   the   xvorld.    As   ice 
read  his  message,  xce  see  him  stand- 
ing before  us  once  more,  erect,  smil- 
ing   radiantly,   arms    crossed    behind 
him    when    not   gesturing   with    ivide 
and  easy  motions,  sivinging  boyishly 
back  and  forth  on  his  toes  in  a  sort 
of  ecstasy   of  spirits     and     strength 
{being  62    years   young),    his   voice 
ringing    with    a    mighty    earnestness. 

Surely  you  who  have  read  this 
translation  of  his  message  will  see 
him  too,  and  find  in  his  own  words 
a  self-portrait  {"mighty  as  organ 
chords")    unconsciously    xcritten: 


Mighty  as  organ  chords  and  the 
sound  of  bells,  rings  out  the  song 
of   good   men  .  .  .   The   good   man    is 


always    one    who    is    concerned,    not 
just  with  himself  and  his  own  inter- 
ests, but  with  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.     He   breaks   bread   with   his 
starving  brother  and  can,  in  case  of 
need,   risk   his   life   for   him.     He   is 
willing  to   serve   with   his   whole  be- 
i„^_with  his  spiritual  resources  and 
his   material    possessions.     Always   it 
is  on  men  of  this  caliber  that  the  life 
of  a  people  depends.    Not  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver,  nor  floating  for- 
tresses, not  marble  palaces,  nor  even 
museums  and  art  galleries  with  their 
inestimable     treasures,     nor    soaring 
skyscrapers   and  cathedrals,  are  the 
real  wealth  of  a  peo])le,  but  the  hun- 
dreds of  well-educated  men  and  wo- 
men  who   are   happy    in   their    work 
and  devoted  to  their  country— these, 
and  a   youth     who    know     and    love 
their   land     from    ])ersonal     observa- 
tions.   The  world  is  in  great  need  of 
this   common    physical,    mental   and 
s])iritual     excellence     among     young 
people   of  devotion   to  their  country 
with   an   attitude   of   peace   and   love 
toward  all  neighboring  lands. 

This    is    the    purpose     of     youtii 
"wandering"    or   hosteling    in    every 
land,  yours  included.    America  is,  so 
far  as  territorial  expanse  and  popu- 
lation are  concerned,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  eighteen  countries  and  twen- 
ty-two groups  now  amalgamated  in 
to   the    International    Youth    Hostel 
Association;  but  so  far  as  the  hostel 
movement     itself   is    concerned,     slu- 
stands   at  the  beginning.     In  yearly 
increasing  numbers  American   youtli 
have    been    hosteling    in     European 
lands,  with    Isabel   and   Monroe,  in ^ 
vesting    in    the     considerable     initi.i! 
expenditures    for   the    ocean    voyag< 
in  order  to  experience  for  themselv*  - 
the  jov  and  breadth  of  the  open  roa  ! 
which  fills  the  vacations  of  so  man 
young     Europeans.     Youth     Hostel 
'which  in  Europe  charge  them  nev(  f 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  nigh  . 
enable    them   to   cover     much     mo- 
ground   than    in   their    own    countr   , 
where    the    tourist    accommodatioi-s 


run  about  a  dollar  per  night,  and 
where  footpaths  and  bicycle  trails 
ire  too  inadequate. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  you,  Amer- 
ica, greatest  and   richest  country  in 
the  world,  to  build  up  for  your  own 
young    people    an    adequate    Youth 
Hostel  Association   that  your  young 
men     and    women     may   be    released 
from   the   smoky  caves  of  the   great 
cities  into  the  open.     The  glitter  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  electric 
lights    in   cafes,    theaters,     or   night 
clubs     cannot     permanently     satisfy 
them.     These   are   only   little   sparks 
from    the    great    sun-mother    in    the 
hlue  tent  of  heaven.    This  great  sun, 
which     illuminates     everything     and 
radiates   warmth    in    its   capacity   as 
mother  of  life,  will  irresistibly  draw 
youth   to   her.     She   will   burn   those 
faces   made   pale  by   the  life  of  the 
cities  until  they  resemble  the  power 
ful   features  of  the  original   redskin 
inhabitants,  making  them  more  beau- 
tiful   and    more    healthful    than    any 
cosmetic  art. 

Youth  will  stream  out  of  the  iras- 
filled,  smoke-heavy  atmospheres  of 
cities,  where  every  breath  has  al- 
readv  been  breathed  bv  uncounted 
numbers  of  human  beings,  unhealthy 
as  well  as  healthy,  out  into  the  fields 
and  forests,  away  to  the  lakes  and 
seaside,  where  each  inhalation  is  a 
refreshing   drink    of    unpolluted    air. 

Out  of  crowded  tenements  they 
will  come,  out  of  teeming  streets  in 
tlie  city-world,  where  stone  walls 
"shut  off  one's  view  of  the  sea"  as 
effectually  as  prison  walls,  out  into 
tlie  immeasurable  open  spaces,  where 
no  walls  thwart  vision  and  where  the 
eyes  are  intoxicated  with  beauty  in 
every  heaven-edged  direction,  where 
tlie  farmer  turns  his  furrow  and 
sows  his  seed,  where  every  year,  as 
v»hen  the  world  was  young,  Life 
eternally  renews  itself  through  the 
1  ')tency  of  rain  and  sunshine. 


Nor  can  the  wonders  of  God  be 
fully  appreciated  from  a  speeding 
automobile.  Really  to  experience 
this  is  possible  only  for  one  who  is 
content  to  depend  on  his  own  legs  or 
his  bicycle,  who  contemplatively 
and  devotedly  responds  to  Nature 
with  all  his  senses  and  knows  what 
it  means  to  be  drenched  the  whole 
day  in  sunshine  and  the  breath  of 
winds.  Only  can  the  hunger  for  liglit 
and  air  and  the  longing  for  space  be 
satisfied  in  youth.  Only  can  vouna: 
people  develop  into  a  new  and  honu'- 
rooted  generation. 

May  it  come  about  here,  as  in 
European  countries,  that  the  school 
system  recognizes  the  superlative 
value  of  hosteling  in  the  develop- 
ment of  citizenship;  for  it  is  jusit  be- 
cause the  world  of  nature  cannot 
come  into  the  sehoolhouse  that  the 
school,  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
from  gradeschool  to  university, 
needs  to  go  forth  into  the  oj)en  as 
often  as  possible.  To  this  end  Youth 
Hostels  must  be  built  and  the  youth 
initiated  into  the  ranks  of  hostelers. 
fVee  from  narrow  class  rooms  and 
school  dust,  from  models  and  pic- 
tures and  stuffed  animals,  to  enjoy 
natural  settings  where  the  real 
things  can  be  observed  first  hand. 
Eventually  will  come  a  fresh  air 
school  of  wandering  youth,  a 
"Wander  Schule." 

Farsighted  men  and  women  must 
lend  impetus  to  this  new  develop- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
in  a  few  years  be  honored  as  -the  ini- 
tiators of  a  significant  educational 
movement.  May  they  not  wait  too 
long  with  their  generous  help. 

The  Youth  Hostel  work  of  Isabel 
and  Monroe  Smith  has  made,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  an  exceed- 
ingly promising  beginning.  But  now 
must  come  the  man  who  can  help. 
Or,  better  yet,  the  men  and  women ! 
With  adequate  backing,  this  work  of 
devotion  and  force  and  self-sacrifice 
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will  yield  a  rich  liarvest,  with  no 
danger  of  scattered  independent 
movements  starting  u]),  which  can 
never  serve  the  youth  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

And  tliereforc  my  plea  to  the  far 
land  of  America: 

"Where  is  the  man  who  can  help, 
the  good  man,  for  whose  deep-rooted 
generosity  toward  Youth  a  song  of 
praise  will  eclio  in  all  hearts  and 
down  all  the  corridors  of  the  future 
like  organ  chords  and  the  sound  of 
bells?" 

Richard  Schikumann,  President, 

(1936)   International   Youth 

Hostel  Association. 


Heedless  of  other  toys  from  Christ- 
mas trees, 

To  the  earth's  round  globe  mi/  ifounc) 
son  turned  his  face. 

When  he  discovered  that  he  could 
with  ease 

The  gaihf   tinted  countries  find  and 

trace. 


With   joji    his    arms    encircled   lands 

and  seas. 
Both     hemispheres   were    clasped   in 

his   embrace. 

The      world      was      sheltered      upon 

Youth's  rearm  breast. 
In  Youth's  pure  love  the  nations  lai/ 

at   rest. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MECCA  FOR 
MANY  MOTORISTS 

That  out-of-state  motor  clubs  a])- 
preciate  the  assistance  given  them  by 
the  Tourist  and  Recreation  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  furnishing  information  tc 
tourists  is  indicated  in  many  letters 
received  by  the  department. 

The  Department  furnishes  out-ot 
state  motor  clubs  with  pamphlet- 
maps  and  other  literature  abou 
Pennsylvania  scenery,  historic  sitt- 
and  recreational  facilities  and  ai 
swers  every  request  made  by  thes 
motor  club's  for  particular  inform?, 
tion  about  Pennsylvania. 
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As  an  example  of  the  im})ortance 
jf  the  service  wliich  the  Department 
s  rendering  Secretary  Richard  P. 
jirown  pointed  out  recently  a  para- 
graph from  a  letter  received  by  the 
Department  from  a  prominent  state- 
wide motor  club  in  an  adjoining 
state. 

The  Secretary  of  the  club  wrote: 

"The  number  of  incjuiries  received 

over  our  counters  here  in and 

through  our  seven  branch  offices 
throughout  the  State  indicates  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  interest  of  our 
members  and  friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  find  your  historic  scenes 
lead  with  requests  for  suggestions 
and  mountain  resorts  to  be  second  in 
popularity.  We  believe  we  are  con- 
servative in  making  the  statement 
tliat  fully  75 'V  of  our  members  have 
secured  through  our  Club  informa- 
tion, maps  and  travel  material  on 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer." 

The  Parks  Association  conirratu- 
lates  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fine  piece  of 
work  he  is  doing  and  hojxs  that  ere 
long  the  Dep't.  of  Forests  and 
Waters  may  be  able  to  develop  many 
State  Parks  as  added  attractions  to 
the  visitors  from  our  own  and  other 
states. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  PENNSYLVANIA 

PARKS  ASSOCIATION 

Schenley  Hotel,    Pittsburgh, 

September  28th,    1939 

By  Ell  WOOD  B.  Chapman,  President 
If  we  expect  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, we  must  face  squarely  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  been 
said  before,  let  me  review  the  situ- 
ation in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  been 
I<  aders  in  the  field  of  reforestation, 
but  laggards  in  providing  for  recre- 
ation. Our  State  is  unexcelled  in  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  mountains. 
ils  valleys  and  its  forests,  and  here 
a  id  there  scenic  areas  have  been  set 
y  ide    as    parks,    but    mostly    in    the 


central  section,  practically  inaccessi- 
l)le  from  the  larger  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. 

A  park  survey  of  the  State  made 
two  years  ago  by  Markley  Stevenson 
showed  that  two-thirds  of  our  pop- 
ulation live  in  ten  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts. 

Take  your  own  city — what  have 
you  nearer  than  Cook  Forest,  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  away;  or  Phila- 
delphia, the  largest  city' of  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  the  Delaware  For- 
est on  the  north,  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  and  the  Alichaux  Forest  to 
tjje   West,  even   further. 

To  be  sure  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  coming  to  the  rescue  with 
Raccoon  Creek,  Laurel  Hill,  French 
Creek  and  other  sites,  but  for  the 
present  at  least,  these  are  but  Rec- 
reational Demonstration  Areas  for 
the  underprivileged,  and  some  time 
must  elapse  before  they  may  be  used 
by  the  general  public. 

What    is    the    reason    for    existing 
conditions  in  the  second  state  in  the 
Union  .'^  At  the  moment  the  need  for 
relief   has    brought    forced   economy, 
but   what   of  the   plethoric   era   of  a 
dozen    years    ago,    when    one    of   our 
neighbors   was   spending  untold   mil- 
lions for  parks,  while  Pennsylvania's 
total  expenditure  supported  one  man 
and  a  part-time  stenographer.^  Even 
in    those    times,    the    large    tax-con- 
scious interests  of  the  State  refused 
to  support  even  a  modest  park  pro- 
gram: a  careful  review  of  the  record 
fails    to   disclose   a    single    a})pro})ri- 
ation    of    any    size    for    recreational 
parks,   with    the   exception    of    Cook 
Forest,   and   in   this   instance   it   was 
supplemented  by  public  subscri])tion, 
for  which   we  owe  eternal  gratitude 
to  your  own  beloved  citizen,  Thomas 
Liggett,    and    to    Major    McCreight, 
Dr.  McFarland,  and  the  little  grou]) 
of  public-spirited  citizens  who  work- 
ed with  them. 

Apart    from    Cook    Forest,    Penn- 
sylvania has  onlv  two  areas  that  can 


i, 


)". 


will  virld  M  rich  iiarvcst.  with  no 
(l.-iiiorr  of  scatttnd  indt'iniulciit 
niovtnunts  starting-  ii|).  whifli  can 
nt'vcr  serve  tlie  youth  of  tiu-  c-ountrv 
as  a   whole. 

And  tiierefore  my  plva  to  the  tar 
land  of  Anieriea: 

"Where  is  the  man  who  eaii  lu  Ip. 
the  iiood  n>an.  for  whose  (h'e])-roote(l 
ocnerosity  toward  Youth  a  soiio-  oi 
praise  will  eeho  in  all  hearts  and 
dowTi  all  the  corridors  of  the  future 
like  orji-an  chords  and  the  sound  of 
hells?" 

Hi(  iiAiU)  SciiiKHMANN,  President, 

{  IJ):j())    Jntcriiafional    Youth 

Hostel  Association. 


IViih    joi/    lii'i    (irnis    eneirehd    lands 

and  seas, 
lioth     hemispheres   were     clasped   in 

his    em  I)  race. 

The      world      was      sheltered      upon 

Yonth's  warm   breast, 
In   Yonth's  pare  lore  the  nations  laji 

at    rest. 


Heedless  of  other  toi/s  from    Christ 

}nas  trees. 
To  the  earth's  round  (jlohe  mi/  ifounij 

son   turned  his  face. 
When    he    discovered    that    he    could 

with  ease 
The   (fadif    tinted   countries    find   and 

trace. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MECCA  FOR 
MANY  MOTORISTS 

That  out-of-state  motor  clubs  a|) 
preciate  the  assistance  -iiven  them  h\ 
the  Tourist  and  Recreaticm  Divisio!" 
of  the  State  Department  of  C'om 
merce  in  furnisiiin,"-  informatiim  t^ 
tourists  is  indicated  in  many  letter 
receivt'd  by  the  (ie])artment. 

The  l)ei)artnient  furnishes  out-o! 
state  nuitor  clul)s  with  pamphlet 
ina))s  and  other  literature  aboi 
Pennsylvania  scenery,  historic  sit. 
and  recreational  facilities  and  at 
swers  every  rc(iucst  made  by  tlu  • 
motor  clul)s  for  ])articular  inform, 
tion   about    Pennsylvania. 
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As  an  example  of  the  importance 
f  tlu'  service  which  the  Department 
^  rendeririij:  Secretary  Richard  P. 
'. lown  pointed  out  recently  a  para- 
raph  from  a  letter  reeeive(i  by  the 
)t  partment  from  a  prominent  state- 
\'\i\e  motor  clid)  in  an  adjoijnnt) 
I  ate. 

The   Secretary   of  the   club    wrote: 

"The  nund)er  of  ijupiiries  received 

i\ cr  our  counters  here  in  and 

shrouiih  our  seven  l)ranch  offices 
1  hrcMiii'liout  the  State  indicates  a  con 
stant  increase  in  the  interest  of  our 
members  and  friends  in  Pennsvl- 
\a?n'a.  We  find  your  historic  scenes 
l(  .id  witii  re(juests  for  siio-o-cstions 
■md  mountain  resorts  to  be  second  in 
|)oj)ularity.  We  belicNc  we  are  eon 
SI  rvati\f  in  makino-  the  statenunt 
that  fully  75\  of  our  members  have 
secured  throu,i>h  our  Club  informa- 
tion, maps  and  travel  material  on 
Pennsylvania,  during-  tiie  i)ast  sum- 
mer." 

Tile  Parks  Association  c()n<»ratu- 
I.ites  Mr.  HrowTi  on  the  fine  piece  of 
work  he  is  (h)in<i'  and  h()))es  that  ere 
lorii;-  the  Dep't.  of  I-'orests  and 
Waters  may  be  able  to  develop  manv 
State  Parks  as  added  attractions  to 
the  visitors  from  our  own  and  other 
states. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  PENNSYLVANIA 

PARKS    ASSOCIATION 

Schenley   Hotel,   Pittsburgh, 

September  28th,    1939 

By  Kllwooi)  }i.  Chapman,  President 

It    we   expect    to    accomplish    anv- 

tliinii'.    we    must     face    s([uarely    the 

pvobleins   that   confront    us.    Kven   at 

tli<'   risk   of  re))eatinj»-  what  has  been 

Slid   l)efore.   let   me    review   the   situ- 

•I'ion  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  been 

I'  iders   in  the   field   of   reforestation. 

I>  it  la«»7»ards  in  providin_i»-  for  recrc- 

-■'  ton.  Our  State  is  unexcelled  in  the 

I   cturescpie  beauty  of  its  nu)untains. 

i      valleys  and   its   forests,  atid   here 

■•   d  there  scenic  areas  have  been  set 

■    idc    as    parks,    but    mostly    in    the 


central  section,  practically  inaccessi- 
ble from  the  larpT  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. 

A  park  survey  of  the  State  made 
two  years  a^o  by  Markley  Stev<nson 
showed  that  two-thirds  of  our  poj)- 
ulation  live  in  ten  inetro|)olitan  dis- 
tricts. 

Tak(  your  own  city  wli.-it  jiave 
you  luarer  than  Cook  I'orest.  marlv 
one  hundred  miles  away;  or  Phila- 
delphia, the  largest  city  of  the  Com- 
uu)nwealth.  with  the  Delaware  I'or- 
est  o?i  the  north,  one  liundred  iinles 
distant,  and  the  Michaux  I'orest  to 
the    West,   even    further. 

To  be  sure  tiie  I''ederal  (.overn- 
ment  is  comin«»-  to  the  rescue  with 
Haccotm  Creek.  Laurel  Hill,  i'rendi 
Creek  aiu!  other  sites,  but  for  the 
present  at  least,  these  are  but  Rec- 
reational Demonstration  Areas  for 
the  underprivileged,  and  some  tinu' 
must  elapse  before  they  may  be  used 
by    the   li'eneral    public. 

W  hat    is    the    reason     for    existiny; 
conditions  in  the  second  state  in  the 
L'nion.-  At  the  moment  the  need   for 
relief    has    broui>lit    forced    ecojiomv, 
but    what   of   the    |)leth()ric   era    of   a 
dozen    years    ai>().    when    one    of    our 
neio-hbors    was   spendino-   untold   mil- 
lions for  ])arks.  while   Pemisylvania's 
total  exj)enditure  sui)p()rted  one  man 
and  a  part-time  sten()i»ra))her .-    Kven 
in     those    times,     the     Iari»c    tax-con- 
scious  interests   of  the   State   refused 
to  sup|)()rt  even   a   nu)dest   park   pro- 
uram:  a  careful  review  of  the  record 
tails    to    disclose    a    single    a))|)ropri- 
ation    of    any    size    for    recreational 
parks,    witli    the    exce))tion    of    Cnok 
I'orest.   and    iji    this    instance    it    was 
sujjplemented  by  j)ublic  subscription, 
for    which    we   owe   eternal    uratitudc 
to  your  own  beloved  citizen.  Thomas 
I.iiiii'ett.    and    to    Major    McCrei<ilit. 
Dr.  Mcl"'arland.  and  tiie  little  ^roup 
of  |)ublic-spirited  citizens  wjio  work- 
ed witli  them. 

Ai)art    from    Cook     Forest.    Penn- 
sylvania has  oidv  two  areas  that  can 
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rcallv  be  reco^'nized  as  of  first-class 
State     Park    status;    Caledonia,    al- 
ready     referred      to,      in      Franklin 
Coiintv,   and   Prtsqut-    Isle    at   Erie. 
Is  it  not  most  unfortunate  that  for 
many  vears  those  who  guided  the  in- 
terests of  our  Commonwealth  failed 
to    take    the    broad-gauged    view    of 
neighboring  states  as  to  the  tremend- 
ous   physical,    mental    and    spiritual 
value    of   leisure    time    spent    in    tlie 
open,   with   nature  at  her  best? 

In    the    last    few    years    Pennsyl- 
vania   has    suffered    an    inealeuable 
loss    through    unpreparedness.     One 
neighboring     state     had     purchased 
park  areas  far  in  advance  of  any  im 
mediate  possibilities  of  development, 
and   wlien   the    Federal   Government 
proffered    aid    through    the    E.C.W., 
the  C.C.C,  and  other  agencies  they 
were   able   to  avail  themselves   of  it 
to  the  fullest  extent,  obtaining  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  work  with- 
out cost. 

Our  own  State  could  utilize  this 
labor  only  in  comparatively  inacces- 
sible areas  in  the  forests,  and  lost 
out  comi)letely  in  making  provision 
for  tlie  masses  of  our  ])opulous  cen- 
ters. 

Comparisons  may  be  odious,  but 
nonetheless  valuable:  the  survey  to 
which  reference  was  made  demon- 
strated that  the  smaller  state  of  In- 
diana had  provided  twice  as  much 
park  land  per  capita  as  Pennsyl- 
vania; Michigan  four  times;  New 
York  six  times;  and  California, 
twenty-five  times  as  much. 

Even  our  Southern  states,  with 
comparatively  limited  resources, 
have  within  the  last  few  years  made 
rapid  strides  in  their  State  Park 
systems. 

There  need  be  little  cost  beyond 
the  initial  expenditure:  New  York 
parks  are  reported  to  be  70%  self- 
supporting  and  Indiana  100%.  In 
the  former  state  the  West  Chester 
County  park  system  increased  prop- 
erty values  to  such  an  extent  that  the 


additional  taxes   finally   covered  the 

outlay. 

In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  we  are 
losi»-'>-  an  onnortunity  to  acquire  a 
magnificent  '  area  of  4,000  acres 
which  could  have  been  purchased  for 
only  $40,000.00;  a  wild,  picturesque 
spoV  embracing  a  small  but  rugged 
mountain  with  its  foothills,  easilv 
accessible  from  Philadelphia,  from 
Reading  and  from  the  AUentown- 
Bethlehem  district,  too. 

Among  the  impressive  findings  in 
the  State  survey  we  read: 

"The  justifying  value  of  a  State 
Park  is  that  it  serves  a  great  social 
need  in  a  unique  way. 

"That  it  is  a  necessary  element  in 
a  well  organized  social  system. 

"That  it  is  particularly  necessary 
in  states  where  the  population  is 
dominantly  urban  in  character. 

"That  Pennsylvania  possesses 
ample    resources    for    State    Parks, 

and 

"That  State  Forest  land  and  his- 
toric and  scientific  monuments,  too. 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  adapted 
to  State  Park  use." 

It    has    been    nine    years    since    a 
small  group  of  enthusiasts,  who  real- 
ized  the   great   needs    in   our    State, 
banded   together   to   form   our   Asso- 
ciation.   At    that    time,    apart    from 
Cook  Forest  and  historic  sites,  park 
legislation  was  practically  unknown. 
Through  successive  legislatures  we 
secured  permission  to  accept  gifts  of 
lands     for     forest     parks,     a     right 
hitherto   denied   us,   a    small    appro- 
priation   for    maintenance    and    the 
establishment  of  a  Park  Commission. 
This  latter  provision  has  since  been 
amended  to  conform  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  the  set-up  in  New  York,  with 
the  State  divided  into  districts,  each 
under  the  supervision   of  a  region.  1 
commission. 

One  of  the  most  important  me  - 
sures  was  to  prevent  the  continu-  1 
diversion  of  receipts  from  parks  ar  1 


^orests.  These  funds,  which  for 
•lany  years  were  given  to  the 
.(•hools,  are  now  kept  for  park  main- 
enance.  Throughout  this  long  pe> 
!  iod,  however,  there  has  been  no  ap- 
)ropriation  for  the  acquisition  of 
iccreational  parks. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature appropriations  were  cut  to 
the  bone:  where  shall  we  turn  now 
for  help.^ 

We  have  before  us  a  magnanimous 
example  in  New  York ;  there  the 
Harrimans,  tlie  Perkins',  the  Letch- 
worths  and  other  public-spirited 
families  have  contributed  thousands 
of  acres  and  millions  in  cash  toward 
the  park  program.  Is  it  possible  that 
this  example  may  be  followed  in 
Pennsylvania.^  Have  we  not  among 
our  leaders  in  civic  and  industrial 
life  many  who,  knowing  the  great 
need,  would  come  to  our  rescue.'' 

The  crying  need  today  is  for  land 
within  easy  access  of  our  great  met- 
ropolitan centers,  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  to  spend  their  week-ends  or 
their  vacations  out  in  the  open 
amidst  healthful  surroundings. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  functions 
of  our  Association  is  the  work  on  the 
part  of  our  individual  members  in 
making  contact  with  influential  men 
and  women  who  can  help  us.  and 
with  our  legislators,  informing  them 
how  great  are  our  needs. 

It  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  a  small  group  in  one  dis- 
trict working  alone  to  secure  favor- 
able action  by  the  Legislature,  even 
though  their  project  has  much  merit; 
whereas  a  State  Association  can  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  its  members 
and  direct  attention  to  the  measures 
tliat  it  advocates. 

Thus  it  can  not  only  obtain  the 
passage  of  general  legislation,  affect- 
irjg  the  entire  state,  as  we  have  done 
in  Pennsylvania;  but  it  can  secure 
t'e  consideration  of  the  various  pro- 
j  cts  that  have  suflficient  merit  to 
Riin  its  endorsement. 


How  many  of  your  memories  will 
carry  you  back  to  a  laughable  little 
musical  show  of  years  ago,  called; 
"No,  No,  Nannette.^"  The  hero  sang 
a  funny  little  song  which  ran — 

"I  want  to  be  happy, 

But  I  can't  be  happy. 

Unless  I  make  you  jia])py.  too." 

I've  often  wondered  if  that  would 
not  make  a  good  motto  for  us:  our 
work  must  be  purely  altruistic. 

The  trade  organization  expects 
to  accomplish  results  which  will  be 
to  the  pecuniar}'  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers; the  sportsman's  club  looks  for 
better  hunting  and  fishing,  but  how 
many  of  us  expect  to  profit  directly 
by  our  work.^  We  love  the  "great 
out-doors,"  and  we  may  visit  the 
})arks  we  are  projecting,  but  pri- 
marily we  are  seeking  to  make  these 
pleasures  available  to  the  thousands 
who  have  not  enjoyed  them. 

The  major  aim  of  our  Association 
is  to  make  our  citizens  park-minded, 
to  teach  them  to  recognize  the  great 
spiritual  and  mental  value,  as  well 
as  the  physical,  in  life  in  the  "open," 
and  to  persuade  our  legislators  that 
in  the  long  run  they  will  find  a  much 
better  investment  in  Parks  than  in 
Prisons. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  STATE  PARKS 
By  Arno  B.  Cammerer 

(CONTINUED    FROM    SEPT.    ISSUE) 

Leaving,  now,  the  subject  of  state 
responsibility  in  providing  adequate 
park  organizations  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  the  future  of  state 
parks  rests  with  the  states.  I  refer 
specifically  to  (1)  the  Park,  Park- 
way and  Recreational-area  Study 
that  Congress  has  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  conduct  as 
a  co-operative  undertaking  with  the 
states;  and  (2)  the  standards  of  de- 
velopment and  use  of  park  areas  that 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  states  and 
defended  as  thev  would  defend  any 
other  right  of  their  people. 
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It  is  not  now  necessary  to  con- 
sider at  any  length  the  Park  Park- 
way and  Recreational-Area  Study. 
Its'  importance  lor  our  present 
thouglit  is  in  its  effect  upon  state 
parks. 

The    Studv,   as   it   now   is   getting 
under  wav,  is  a  vehicle  for  co-opera- 
tion   between    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment and  the  states  and  tlieir  politic 
cal  subdivisions.  It  sliould  be  clearly 
understood   that   the    National    Park 
Service  is  not  sending  its  representa- 
tives  out   into   the   states   to   inspect 
tliem   and   to   tell   them   what   to   do. 
We  would  not  have  adequate  person- 
nel to  conduct  such  a  study  by  our- 
selves even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do 
so.  To  the  contrary,  if  the  Study  is 
to  fulfill  its  desired  ends,  the  assem- 
bling of  data,  their  orderly  sifting, 
and  the  reconunendations  that   sliall 
be  based  upon   tliem   must  originate 
witli   the  states   themselves.     In  tliat 
])rocess,  our  field  representatives  are 
available   to   be    of   whatever    assist- 
ance they  may. 

It  is  our  belief  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  there  will  be  no  more  important 
vehicle  for  arousing  and  coordinating 
an  intelligent  public  interest  in  park 
and  recreational  problems  than  will 
be  presented  by  this  joint  study.  Un- 
doubtedlv,  the  state  park  systems 
will  be  profoundly  affected  by  the 
part  that  the  states  assume  in  this 
venture. 

Lastly,  I  take  u})  tlie  subject  of 
standards  because  they  express  the 
vision  that  must  permeate  and  guide 
all  of  the  foregoing  mechanics  and 
because  they  must  be  in  the  mind  of 
a  park  administrator  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time. 

Standards  governing  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  areas  cannot  be 
stereotyped  for  all  areas.  If  they 
are  to  have  any  significance,  they 
must  express  in  clearest  terms  the 
purposes  or  uses  for  which  each  area 
is  best  suited.  Specifically,  all  park 
areas    do    not    need    to    be    natural 


museums,  at  one  extreme,  or  inten- 
sively developed  playgrounds,  at  the 
other.    Even    more    important,    they 
should  not  be  compromise  areas  be- 
tween tlie  two  extremes;  that  would 
be  destructive  of  both  sets  of  values. 
There  does  not  need  to  be  any  con- 
Hict  between  tlie  scientifically  minded 
conservationist  and  the  sociologically 
minded     recreational     ])lanner.     The 
problems   and   aims   of   both   groups 
must  be  the   problems   and   aims   of 
every   park   authority.    The   solution 
rests     in    the    proper    definition    of 
standards  for  each  type  of  area  and 
its      most      a})])ropriate      uses.      We 
should  abhor  above  all  things  in  park 
work  tiie  tendency  to  repeat  devices 
everywliere  because  they   have  been 
successfully  applied  in  one  or  two  or 
a  few  instances. 

In    making   this    statement,    I    am 
not  unaware  that  we  have  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past;  that  mistakes  will 
be  made  in  tlie  future  and  that  gen- 
erally the  evolution  of  a   park  falls 
far     short     of     the    goal     it     should 
achieve.  But,  regardless  of  such  dis- 
appointments and  defeats,   I   cannot 
too  strongly  urge  the  point  that  un- 
less    the     states,     through     adequate 
park   authorities,  through   the   Park. 
Parkway      and      Recreational  -  Area 
Studv,  through  the  moulding  of  pub- 
lic  opinion   and   through    legislation, 
set  and  maintain  the  proper   stand 
ards  for  their  recreational  areas,  the 
future  of  state  parks  will  not  be  very 
different  from  the  future  of  the  cir- 
cus. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  park 
planning  of  which  I  am  aware  is  th. 
Point  I.obos  study  that  is  being  con- 
ducted   by    the    Save-the-Redwowls 
League  and  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
of    Washington,    for    the    Californi  • 
State  Park  Commission.  In  the  fir^^ 
])ublished  volume  of  that  report,  tb  ' 
autliors,  Drs.  Grinnel  and  Lindsdal- 
give  such  a  concise  statement  of  th 
standards  that  should  govern  the  d( 
velopment  and  use  of  that  particul.- * 
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;rea,  I    should   like   to  quote   a    few 
')aragraplis    from    the    Introduction 
nd  Summary  of  their  work. 

"A  State  park  may  be  maintained 
or  anv  one  of  several  justifiable 
.urposes.  But  the  special  purpose 
lor  which  each  park  is  established, 
.nid  kept,  shoud  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  persons  directly  con- 
cerned and  responsible  for  the  man- 
■igement  of  that  park.  Areas  set 
aside  for  play,  for  landscape  view- 
ing, or  for  the  border  types  of  ins))i- 
ration,  may  be  cared  for  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  utilization  possible; 
hut  distinction  must  be  made  as  to 
the  purpose  of  each  ])articular  area 
and  care  sliould  be  exercised  not  to 
confuse,  or  attempt  unwisely  to  com- 
bine, many  uses  for  one  small  area. 

"The  primary  values  to  be  pre- 
served at  Point  Lobos  are  those 
qualities  of  tlie  area  which  reveal 
the  continuous  adjustments  of  its 
constituent  elements  to  naturally 
changing  environmental  conditions; 
one  of  tlie  cons})icuous  elements,  but 
not  necessarily  the  most  important, 
is  the  existence  of  the  cypress  grove. 
The  most  valuable  possession  of  the 
State  at  Point  Lobos  is  the  privilege 
of  protecting  the  undisturbed  re- 
lationships there  existing  between 
the  organic  and  inorganic  environ- 
ment. These  relationships  constitute 
the  most  important  element  demand- 
ing protection  of  the  features  which 
ap])eal  most  immediately  to  visitors. 
This  phase  of  the  Reserve,  however, 
is  the  one  most  liable  to  iniurv  bv  ad- 
niinistrative  action.  Its  preservation 
depends  primarily  upon  curtailment 
of  human  influence  on  the  soil  and 
vegetation,  by  taking  the  following 
precautions. 

L  Keeping  veliicular  travel  on 
d'  signated,  improved  highways. 

2.  Encouraging  foot  travel  on  im- 
p  oved  trails. 

•i.  Permitting  complete  freedom 
f<  >•  natural  processes  in  recoverv  and 
n^   intenance  everyichcre  else  than  on 


improved  roads  and  trails.  Our  ob- 
servations have  impressed  us  forci- 
bly with  the  need  for  preservation  of 
the  soil  at  Point  Lobos,  as  it  is,  if  the 
vegetation  and  closely  dependent 
animals  are  to  be  protected  from 
harmful  disturbances.  As  we  see  it. 
the  greatest  potentiality  for  damage 
in  the  Reserve  lies  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove conditions. 

"In  order  to  insure  that  the  ])ublic 
will  properly  conform  in  behavior  to 
the  code  of  regulations  finally  adopt- 
ed, there  is  need,  of  course,  for 
adequate  warden  service.  In  a  pre- 
served area  of  such  extent  and  lo- 
cated, as  it  is,  on  a  main  artery  of 
travel,  one  warden  is  unable  to  cover 
the  territory.  We  therefore  advise 
the  addition  of  a  person,  of  special 
qualification  for  appreciating  the 
natural  values  of  the  Reserve  and  in- 
terpreting these  to  visitors  who  are 
receptive.  A  further  function  of  such 
added  permanent  officer  would  be  to 
maintain  record  season  to  season  and 
year  to  year  of  natural  phenomena 
relating  to  both  the  physical  and  the 
biological  features  of  the  area. 

"Finally,  our  purpose  in  advocat- 
ing the  fostering  of  consistently  nat- 
ural conditions  in  this  Reserve  is  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  all  the 
inherent   values  to  be   found   there." 

While  the  above  excerpts  apply 
specifically  to  Point  Lobos,  one  type 
of  area,  they  indicate  the  kind  of 
planning  that  is  urgently  needed  for 
all  otlier  types  of  park  areas.  On 
that  kind  of  work,  conducted  by  the 
state  park  authorities,  rests  the  fu- 
ture of  the  state  parks. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Interior,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  co-operate 
with  the  states  and  their  political 
subdivisions  in  planning  and  devel- 
oping public  recreational  facilities 
and  })rograms.  On  the  basis  that  I 
have  here  attempted  to  outline  we 
stand   readv   to   be   of   whatever   as- 

* 

sistance  we  may. 
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Courtesy   Dept.    Comcrvatwn 


INDIANA  DUNES  STATE  PARK 


Upper  left-A  v.ew  of  the  pav.Uon,  a  part  of  the  parking  area  and  a  portion  of  the  beach  and  lake. 

Uppet    renter.   top-A   part  of   the   crowd  arriving  by   .nterurban;   Lower-enjoying  the  sun.  waves  and  sand. 

Upper  right — Typical  scene   along  the  beach. 

Lower  left— A  sandy  trail   through   the  Dunes. 

Lower   center— Sentinels  left  by  the   retreating  sands. 

Lower  right — A  view  along  a  wooded  trail. 


RECREATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
OF  FLOOD  CONTROL  AREAS 

Col.  W.   E.   R.  Covell, 
Ditii.  Knyiiwer,   l\  S.  Army  Eng. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936 
(irovided  for  the  construction  of  a 
sv.stem  of  reservoirs  in  the  AUe- 
<z:heny-Mon()nf3fahela  iRiver  Basin  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  Pittsburgh  and  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  generally,  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  proposed  by  the  local  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Office.  At  the 
present  time  this  plan  includes  ten 
(lams,  eight  of  which  are  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  Basin  and  two  in  the 
Monongahela  River  Basin.  These 
dams,  when  completed,  will  be  ope- 
rated as  a  coordinated  system  and 
will  control,  or  in  effect  cut  off, 
about  45 ^/f  of  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  system 
will  materially  reduce  floods  such  as 
that  of  March  1936,  considerably  re- 
duce intermediate  floods,  and  en- 
tirely eliminate  ordinary  floods.  The 
Tvgart  Dam,  authorized  prior  to  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  is  com- 
pleted and  in  operation.  It  is  a  con- 
crete structure  1,880  feet  long  at 
the  top  and  209  feet  high  above 
stream  bed  at  the  spillway  section. 
Over  1^4  million  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete and  4,500  tons  of  metal  were 
used  in  this  structure. 

The  Tionesta  and  Crooked  Creek 
Reservoir  Dams  are  under  construc- 
tion and  at  the  present  time  are 
about  609f  completed.  Both  of  these 
dams  are  earth-fill  type  structures 
and.  based  on  the  rate  of  progress 
to  date,  will  probably  be  completed 
from  six  months  to  one  year  ahead 
0;  schedule.  Work  on  the  construe- 
ti  n  of  the  Mahoning  Creek  and 
T.  )yalhanna  Creek  Reservoir  Dams 
i^  also  in  progress  under  contract. 
T'le  design  of  two  additional  struc- 
fires.     one     on     the     Youghiogheny 


River  and  one  on  the  Conemaugh 
River,  is  well  under  way  and  the 
construction  of  one  of  these  projects 
will  begin  during  the  current  fiscal 
vear. 

In  addition  to  flood  control  reser- 
voirs the  Army  Engineers  are  mak- 
ing studies  and  investigations  of  a 
number  of  local  protection  ))rojects 
involving  channel  improvements, 
flood  walls  and  dikes.  Construction 
of  one  such  project,  the  Wellsville 
(Ohio)  F'lood  Wall,  is  completed. 
The  Johnstown  Channel  Improve- 
ment Project,  which  involves  widen- 
ing, deepening  and  realigning  of  the 
channel  and  pavement  protection  of 
the  banks,  is  also  well  under  way 
and  the  work  of  raising  the  Kittan- 
ning  Dike  is  expected  to  be  under 
construction  in  the  near  future. 

The  s\^stem  of  flood  control  reser- 
voirs offers  an  additional  opportun- 
ity for  the  development  of  public 
recreational  facilities  of  the  forest 
park  type.  Each  reservoir  area  will 
possess  a  small  lake  or  conservation 
pool  of  from  200  to  500  acres  which 
will  be  kept  at  a  constant  minimum 
level.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
use  the  water  for  fishing,  boating 
and  swimming.  The  anticipated  pol- 
lution abatement  due  to  dilution  of 
impurities  is  expected  to  improve  the 
water  not  only  below  the  dams  but 
in  the  reservoirs  as  well.  This  should 
create  a  desirable  condition  for  fish 
and  make  the  waters  safe  for  swim- 
ming. For  the  storage  of  flood 
waters,  there  will  be  acquired  at 
each  site  an  additional  area  of  from 
2,000  to  4.000  acres.  Since  only 
about  79f  of  floods  occur  from  May 
to  October,  conditions  will  be  favor- 
able for  practically  undisturbed 
summer  use  of  this  storage  area  for 
recreation.  Inasmuch  as  the  winter 
floods  cause  little  or  no  damage  to 
vegetation,  the  flood  storage  areas 
can  be  gradually  reforested  and  thus 
])rovide  a  primitive  setting  for  rec- 
reation.   ])rotective    against   soil   ero- 
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sion  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Some  of 
the  reservoir  areas  are  already  so 
heavily  forested  that  little  needs  to 
hr  (h)ne  txeept  protect  them  aj^ainst 


dama<»e  hy  fire. 

Although   most  reservoir  sites  are 
characteristically  steep  sided,  nearly 
every     one     contains     several     sites 
where   the   land   at  tlie   conservation 
])ool    slioreline    has    a    eom])aratively 
gentle  slope.  These  sites  are  adapt- 
able   to    use    as    beaches    and    picnic 
areas,    while    the    higher    and    more 
rugged    hills    above    flood    levels    are 
suitable    for    permanent   cam])    sites. 
Practically  all  of  the  reservoirs  are 
within    short    motoring    distance    of 
large    industrial    ])opulation    centers 
and  hence  should  i)rove  highly  pop- 
ular in  a  region  which  has  such  limit- 
ed   natural    facilities    for   water   rec- 
reation. Existing  ])ublic  roads  in  the 
vicinity    of    most    reservoirs    should 
form  the  basis  for  a  system  of  access 
roads    without    ])rohibitive    costs    for 
new   construction.  By   means  of  em- 
])hasis  on  different  recreational  uses 
at    each     reservoir.     It    would    seem 
])ossible  to  develo])  a  series  of  play 
si)ots  designed  to  suit  a  wide  variety 
in  i)ublic  taste.  The  increased  inter- 
est   in    overland    hiking   and    cycling 
o])ens    up    another    field    for    recrea- 
tional use  of  flood  control  reservoirs. 
The  location  of  these  areas  in  a  more 
or   less   north    and   south   line   would 
make    it    ])ossible    to    route    a    trail 
through   each   reservoir   area   in   suc- 
cession.   If  a  hikers'   hostel  were  to 
be  located  at  or  near  each  reservoir, 
these   would  make  an   attractive   ob- 
jective  for  each   day's  walk  or   ride 
and  thus  ])rovide  a  positive  stimulus 
for  really  healthful  recreation. 

The  very  active  public  interest  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
flood  control  dams  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Cori)s  of  Engineers  to 
])rovide  certain  minimum  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  constant- 
ly increasing  flow  of  visitors.  These 
facilities    have    consisted    of    access 


roads,     i)arking     areas,     observation 
})oints  and  sanitary  accomodations  at 
each   dam  site.   The  visitors  at  each 
dam  have  come  at  the  rate  of  100  to 
()00  on  week  days  and  from  0)00  to 
;3,000  on  Sundays,  It  is  not  improb 
able  that,  with  the  additional  attrac- 
tion of  outdoor  recreation,  the  num- 
ber   of    visitors    will    be    greatly    in 
creased.   That   a  flood  control   reser- 
voir does  actually  i)ossess  these  rec- 
reational values  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed at  the  recently  completed  Tygart 
River   Dam  and   Reservoir  at  Graf- 
ton,    West     Virginia.     Although     no 
si)e'cial  facilities  for  recreation  have 
been  ])rovided,  an  increasing  number 
of   ])ersons   are   using   this   reservoir 
for  boating,  swimming.  Ashing,  pic- 
nicking and  sight-seeing.  The  Corps 
of   Engineers   is   thus   providing  the 
dams,   the   reservoirs,   potential    for- 
est   lands     (as    storage    areas),    and 
facilities  for  visitors  at  the  dams,  but 
cannot     develop     special     recreation 
facilities.    Subject    to    their    use    for 
flood  water  storage,  these  lands  and 
reservoirs  can  be  turned  over  to  some 
public  agency  which  may  more  prop- 
erly develop   the   recreational    facili- 
ties   and    assume    control    of    ])ublic 
use. 


PYMATUNING  LAKE  IS  POPULAR 
TOURIST  AREA 

More  than  100,000  persons  have 
visited  Pymatuning  Lake  in  Craw- 
ford County  during  the  past  year, 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  informed. 

The     past     season,     according    to 
Secretary  Brown,  has  been  an  unus 
ually  busy  one  for  tourist  entertain 
ment  at  Linesville  on  the  north  shor  • 
of  the  lake,  at  Jamestown  near  tli 
southern  end,  and  at  Espyville  wher  ; 
a  causeway  crosses  the  lake  to  Ohi 

Pymatuning  Lake  is  becoming  oi 
of  northwestern  Pennsylvania's  be  1 


known  scenic  and  recreational  areas. 
It  is  considered  a  fishermen's  liaven 
i)ecause  of  the  abundance  of  wall- 
ved  pike,  ])erch,  large-mouth  black 
(.,i>.s.  and  cra'ppie.  It  is  also  one  of 
tile  greatest  game  preserves  for  wild 
lowl  in  America. 

A  picture  of  "ducks  walking  on 
fisli"  has  become  a  pojiular  one  with 
camera  fans  visiting  the  lake.  Visi- 
ters toss  bread  into  the  lake,  attract- 
ing fish  and  fowl,  and  because  of  the 
great  number  of  fish  rising  to  the 
food  the  ducks  actually  walk  upon 
the  fish  to  reach  the  bread. 

Since  the  State  first  opened  this 
lake  three  years  ago,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  number  of  visitors.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  here  5.000  ])er- 
sons  at  one  time,  from  every  ])art  of 
the  United  States  and  from  many 
foreign  countries. 


BIRD  NEWS  FROM  HAWK 

MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARY 

ASSOCIATION 

Greetings  from  tlie  Sanctuary !  We 
held  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  As- 
sociation on  Saturday,  October  28 — 
wlien  warm  appreciation  was  ex- 
))ressed  of  your  continued  interest 
and  loyalty.  Among  many  things  ap- 
proved was  a  newsletter  to  keep  you 
posted  on  the  goings-on  at  the  Sanc- 
tuary. 

New  develo])ments  are  under  way. 
The  survey  of  tJie  Sanctuary  is 
three-quarters  completed.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  finish  the  survey  im- 
mediately, but  will  proceed  to  stretch 
a  wire  around  all  the  boundaries,  ap- 
proximating the  line  which  is  not  yet 
surveyed.  The  boundaries  come  to 
ntarly  ten  miles,  and  we  shall  be 
jn'oud  when  that  wire  is  stretched, 
and  the  boundaries  posted  against 
himters.  Further  re])airs  will  be 
II  ide  to  Schaumbock's,  our  head- 
q'  arters.  Toilets  will  be  constructed 
n»  ar  the  Lookouts. 


Our  cherished  plans  to  renovate 
and  furnish  the  attic  of  Schauni'- 
bock's  for  dormitories  for  members, 
and  to  re])air  the  old  barn,  making 
tlic  loft  into  sleeping  quarters  for 
visitors,  must  be  ])ostponed.  We  can- 
not stretch  our  funds  very  much 
further  than  that  ten  miles  of  wire. 
But  the  dormitories  and  the  hostel 
for  visitors  will  come  in  the  near 
future  we  feel  sure.  We  im))lore  the 
old  barn  to  keep  a  stout  heart 
through  another  winter. 

Se])tember  and  October  brought 
interesting  flights  almost  daily.  With 
nearly  20,000  hawks  recorded  for 
tlie  two  months  (and  the  season  far 
from  finished)  we  can  boast  that  this 
has  truly  been  a  bigger  and  better 
season.  We  had  two  outstanding  days 
in  September,  the  Itth,  1.557  birds, 
and  the  19th,  1.426  birds.  No  very 
heavy  concentration  of  Broad-wings 
occurred,  as  in  past  seasons,  perhaps 
because  of  prevailing  southerly 
winds  during  the  migration  period  of 
this  species.  Such  winds  tend  to 
scatter  the  birds. 

Fifty-two  Bald  Eagles  have  a])- 
peared  over  tlie  Sanctuary  thus  far, 
more  than  in  either  1937  or  1938. 
The  first  Golden  Eagle  came  on  Sep- 
tember 24 ;  forty-two  of  these  mag- 
nificent birds  have  appeared  since 
October  10th.  If  you  had  braved  the 
cold,  raw  winds  of  October  28th, 
your  reward  would  have  been  nine 
Golden  Eagles  and  one  Bald  Eagle. 
Among  the  fortunate  few  was  Mr. 
Alexander  Sprunt,  director  of  the 
southern  sanctuaries  of  the  National 
Audubon  Association. 

Would  that  all  our  members  might 
have  witnessed  the  inspiring  migra- 
tion of  October  24th,  when  1.144 
Red-tails.  59  Redslioulders.  and  five 
Golden  Eagles  passed  majestically 
down  the  ridge.  An  average  of  407 
hawks  ])er  day  during  October  made 
that  nu)nth  outstanding. 

A  remarkable  migration  of  Blue 
Jays  began  on  September  24th,  and 
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lasted  fifteen  days,  reaehin^  its  peak 
on  Oetober  21st,  with  1,535  birds. 
Total  number  of  Jays:  7,350! 

Many    observers    were    thrilled    to 
see  a  Raven  on  Oetober  14th.  Early 
the     followinji:    morninjj,    two    more 
Geese,  })assing   high   over  the  ridge. 
Ravens  were  seen.  Great  V's  of  Wild 
have     been     frequent     and     exeiting 
spectacles  during  the  latter  part  of 
the   month.   Seen    for   the    first    time 
over  the  Sanctuary  :  four  Red-throat- 
ed   T>oons    on    October    8th,    and    19 
American    Scoters   on   October    17th, 
Still  another  waterfowl   thriller  was 
the  sight  of  eleven  Brant  on  October 
21st. 

Many  members  remark  the  un- 
usual numbers  of  Ruffed  Grouse ;  the 
Grouse  enjoyed  a  very  successful 
breeding-season.  Wild  Turkeys  are 
occasionally  seen,  the  latest  being  a 
single  bird  observed  by  Mrs.  Broun 
quite  near  Schaumboeh's,  in  mid- 
October. 

We    have    listed     11-4    species    of 
birds  seen  on  or  over  the  Sanctuary 
during   the   fall   seasons   since    1934. 
The  current   (October)   issue  of  the 
AUK     contains     a     report    by     Mr. 
Broun  of  the  fall  migrations  of  the 
hawks     and    eagles     seen    at    Hawk 
Mountain   from    1934  through    1938. 
Reprints  of  this  report  will  be  sent 
as    soon    as    received    to    all    Hawk 
Mountain       Sanctuary      Association 
members  who  are  not  members  of  the 
A.  O.  U. 

This  fall  Mr.  Broun  began  to 
make  a  careful,  systematic  list  of  the 
woody  plants  of  the  Sanctuary,  and 
65  species  have  been  identified. 

Many  more  Red-tails,  a  few  Gold- 
en Eagles  and  Goshawks  will  fly 
over  the  Sanctuary  during  the  next 
three  weeks.  Don't  miss  them!  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  speaking  of  Hawk 
Mountain,  says:  "Today  hundreds 
find  sport  with  field  glasses  where 
formerly      a      few      dozen      gunners 


wasted  shot  and  flesh."  The  change 
has  brought  the  ripening  of  many 
friendships,  the  stimulus  of  a  rare 
adventure   in   conservation. 

HAWK  MOUNTAIN  SANCTU- 
ARY   ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Edge.  President. 


WOMAN  WHO  DISLIKED 

PICNICS.  FINDS  THEM  DIFFERENT 

IN  THE  STATE  PARKS 

Began  by  Resisting  Outings  Leading 
to  Picnic  Table  but   Now  Finds 
Herself  Making  up  tor  Lost  Time 

Conrtesy    Ouidcwr   Indiana 

A  woman  signing  her  name  Pru- 
nella writes: 

If  someone  had  asked  me  a  year 
ago  today  to  go  on  a  ])icnic,  tlie 
chances  were  I  would  have  growled 
at  him,  because  it  is  true — and  any- 
body in  my  hometown  will  verify 
this  fact — I  used  to  be  known  as  the 
world's  most  vicious  anti-picnicker. 

Every  year,  come  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the'  various  members  of  my 
family  used  to  arise  bright  and  early 
and  begin  elaborate  preparations  to 
embark  on  a  picnic,  and  during  all  of 
this  flurry  and  excitement  I  would  he 
lurking  in  the  background,  hoping 
that  they  would  all  go  off  and  forgtt 
to  take  me  along.  Sometimes  I  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  lock  myself  in 
my  room,  because  I  hated  picnics  so. 

The  origin  of  this  terrible  preju- 
dice goes  back  further  than  I  wouhi 
care  to  trace  it,  and  you  probably 
are  not  interested  anyway.  But  tlie 
fact  remains  that  there  was  a  tin  .^ 
when  I  could  not  be  inveigled  into 
])articipating  in  anything  which  ev(  n 
slightly  resembled  a  picnic. 

However,  something  happened  > 
me  late  last  fall  which  changed  i  ^' 
whole  life,  and  things  have  reach.  I 


such  a  point  now  that  I  can  look  a 
])icnic  group  in  the  face  without 
trembling  all  over  and  running  for 
dear  life.  The  reason  I  am  writing 
,iH  of  this  to  you  is  tliat  this  moment- 
ous event  had  its  setting  in  a  state 
l)ark,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  interested  in  hearing  the 
harrowing  details  of  how  I  became  a 
state  park  fan  and  a  ))icnicker  of 
considerable  note. 

I  won't  be  able  to  tell  you  exactlv 
liow  it  happened,  because  if  I  had 
had  my  eves  open,  and  been  on  mv 
toes,  it  wouldn't  have  conv  about  in 
the  first  i)lace.  All  of  my  life  I  had 
been  resisting  picnics  and  scoffing  at 
])eople  who  indulged  in  them,  and  to 
tliink  that  I  would  allow  myself,  in 
a  weak  moment,  to  be  led  off  on 
an  excursion,  which  had  all  the  ear- 
marks of  an  outing  which  would  end 
up  at  a  picnic  table.  Before  I  had 
time  to  protest,  I  was  whisked  off 
to  an  area  known  as  Brown  Count v 
state  park,  where  I  was  confronted 
by  scenery,  the  equal  of  which  I  liad 
seen  onlv  through  a  sterescope,  bor- 
rowed from  the  public  librarv.  And 
as  I  recall,  the  Brown  eountv  hills 
made  the  sterescope  views  look 
))retty  silly. 

Vou  are  ])r()bably  wondering  how 
it  is  ])ossible  to  have  lived  as  long  as 
I  have  without  being  introduced  to 
the  Indiana  state  parks  at  an  earlier 
stage.  My  only  ex})lanation  is  that 
nobody  bothered  to  tell  me  about 
them;  also  I  do  not  get  around  mucli. 
However,  since  the  Brown  eountv 
■iffair  of  last  fall,  which  has  made  so 
much  difference  in  my  outlook  on 
life,  I  have  made  up  for  lost  time, 
having  made  a  trip  to  each  of  the 
state  parks  described  in  the  booklet, 
which  you  sent  me. 

I  think  that  the  reason  I  could  not 
1  tar  the  sight  of  a  picnic  in  my  early 
i'lfancv  was  that  the  onlv  ones  I  had 
n 'en  exposed  to  were  horribly  dull 
tiffairs,  held  during  extremely  hot 
v.eather,    when    the    ants   were    very 


bad,  to  say  nothing  of  flies,  chiggers, 
etc.  I  know  that  Mr.  Browning  and 
his  ilk  always  held  that  "the  year's 
at  the  spring;  the  day's  at  the 
morn,"  etc.,  but  I  think  tiiere  is  mucii 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  fall  and  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  And  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  can't  figure  out  why  the 
perpetrators  of  these  early  picnics 
didn't  realize  that  fall  is  a  very  nice 
season.  The  thing  I  like  about  fall 
is  that  it  is  cool  enough  that  you 
don't  mind  hiking,  and  when  you 
hike,  vou  don't  mind  eatinir. 

Since  I  have  been  traipsing  around 
the  country,  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other,  taking  in  the  state 
parks  I  have  observed  that  much  has 
been  done  by  the  state  to  encourage 
jjicnickers,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
understand  why  so  many  people  pile 
in  their  ears  on  Sunday  and  strike 
out  in  the  direction  of  a  state  ])ark. 
Mv  only  regret  is  that  it  took  me 
so  long  to  find  out  that  the  state 
])arks  were  here. 

My  idea  of  a  good  way  to  spend 
a  weekend  is  to  i)ut  up  at  a  state 
])ark  inn  on  Saturday  night,  get  u]) 
early  the  next  morning  and  see  how 
many  hiking  trails  I  can  follow  be- 
fore colla])sing.  On  such  an  under- 
taking, it  is  well,  I  have  found,  to 
take  along  sufticient  nourishment  for 
the  trip  as  you  will  not  encounter 
any  hot-dog  stands  along  the  way. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  to  pack  up  a 
lunch  of  some  description,  and  as  I 
indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  if  anyone  had  suggested  a 
year  ago  that  I  would  be  taking  to 
the  trails  with  a  lunch  pail  in  my 
hand,  I  would  have  laughed  him  to 
shame. 

Which  goes  to  show  that  anything 
can  happen.  And  since  things  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  have,  I  wouldn't 
be  too  surjirised  if  I  were  you  if  you 
read  in  the  paper  some  day  that  I 
have  broken  down  and  attended  a 
family  reunion. 
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\  c.uartct  of  happy  skiers  ready  for  a.iolher  run  down  one  of  ihe  many 

LTsTdes  found  in  the  Poconos.  at  Kane,  at  Weatherly.  at  AUoona. 

and  in  the  Deer  Valley  in  Somerset  County 


Pocono  Manor  toboggan  slide-one  of  the  largest  in  the  Poconos- 

enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike 


END  OF  NUMBER 


